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TO THE READER. 


This Report is at present printed and circulated 
for the purpose merely of procuring further infor¬ 
mation, respecting the state and husbandry of this 
district, and of enabling every one interested in the 
•welfare of this country, to examine it fully, and con¬ 
tribute his mite to its improvement. 

The Society do not deem themselves pledged to 
any opinion ^iven by the Author of this Survey; 
and they desire, that nothing contained in it be con¬ 
sidered as their sentiments; they have only pub¬ 
lished it, as the report of the gentleman, •whose 
name is affixed, and they publish it for the com¬ 
ments and observations of all persons, •which they 
entreat to be given freely, and •without reserve. 

It is therefore requested, that the observations on 
reading this work may be returned to the Dublin 
Society, as soon as may be convenient, and which 
will meet with the fullest attention in a future 
edition^ 



DEDICATION. 


Inscribing this Work to General Vallancey, 
I may be accused, not of flattery, but of pre¬ 
sumption—What could an Ecclesiatic gain, by- 
adulating a General in private life? But, if that 
General be a bright example of erudition, there 
is certainly some risque in presenting so un¬ 
worthy an offering. 

Be this as ii may, I am not in the habit 
of flattering the pceverfulj but to General 
Vallancey I feel myself indebted for much po¬ 
liteness j and to that Aristocracy, in which the 
General holds a distinguished rank—the Aris¬ 
tocracy of Talent and Learning—I should 
take pleasure in paying my humble tribute of 
respect, even though I felt no personal obli- 
ligation. 

I remain. 

With sincere esteem for General Vallancey, 
His obedient and obliged, 

G. V. SAMPSON. 


Dublin, Aug. l&th, 1802 . 




TO THE REABER, 

AfTlR the proeeediBg ia thi« work had been decided ost Uttle 
time retnainai for correeting, and ftiU iefa for traosciibing; howeTer^' 
dUadrantagpous thia to the Author, Ir ^ certainly to the credit of tiM 
Printer, that from a first copy, or rather the mere notes for a copyt . 
so few mistakes hare been made. 
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translation of the motto. 

“ For without the arts of the Theatre, and even without the pro¬ 
fession of the Law, States formerly hare been suSiciently flourishing, 
and may still be so; but without AoaicuLTuaisTs, it is manifest that 
mortals can neither exist together, nor be sustained; whence it is the 
snore like to a prodigy, which nevertheless happens, that matters above 
all others conducing to our bodily existence, and to the convcniencies 
of life, tvm tt this day, should have received the least skilful accom¬ 
plishment; and that the method of encreasing and retaining a patri- 
Bioay .should be despised, which is free from every crime.” 
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COUNTV OF LONDONDERRY. 




CHAP. I. 


GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES, 


Sect. i. Situation and Extent.. 


TTiIK coiitily (if ],ondoii(!eny, though not inland, 
presents I)ut a small ])ortion of its boundary to the 
ocean. Begituiing at the ruined castle of Carrick- 
Ifeagh near the bay of Port Rush, it extends along 
the shore to the Estuary of the Bann, ivhich is some¬ 
what less than four mdes in a south-westtvard direc¬ 
tion. From the Bann to the entrance of Lough- 
Eoyle, contiguous to the sea, the beach winds in 
some parts, in a wxistern, in other parts, in a north¬ 
western course, for the space of about seven miles. 
From the point of IMagilligan, whose projection 

15 forms 
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forms the streight entrance of Lough-Foyle, the 
eastern shore of the lough, extending a little west 
of south, furnisfaes a boundary of nearly seven miles 
to the rivulet, M'hich falls into Bally-niacran. The 
shore now begins to wind soutli-west and by west, 
feiUnwing which dhcction, about eight miles and an 
half, you pass the mouth of the river Fahan, and ar¬ 
rive opposite to the Fort of Chdmorc. From this 
streight the lough contracting its surface changes 
its title into that of a river. It is here also, that the 
natural boundary is augmented, by the accession of 
a territory comprized within an irregularly dchneil 
semicircle, whose centre is the market place of the 
city of Londonderry, and whose semidiameter, jtro- 
duced from that j>oint, cxtcntls fully three miles in 
every direction. This semicircumfercncc is irregular, 
and with all its curvings and acclivities cannot well 
be less than eleven miles. 

Opposite to the most southern point ol this semi¬ 
circle, the boundary is resumed on the eastern bank 
of tlie river I'oyle, and tending inland, with varioius 
curvatures, is not more accurately defined, than b\ 
the tops of mountaius, and the fall of waters, until 
it passes through Lough Fiu to the west of Sliabh 
Gallan. Hence it {)rocecds with the stream, which 
issues from the lake, and passing through the de¬ 
mesne of Lissane, arrives at the flat countr}' to the 
west of the village of Coagh. Another desertion of 

the 
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the natural boundary occurs at this place; leaving 
tlic course of the Lissane rivulet, the line of demar¬ 
cation is traced througli a swampy flat, towards the 
Cookstown or Ballinderry river. This deviation may 
be accounted for, if we suppose, that through this 
marsh there have formerly been changes in the course 
of the Lissane river, and other streams which wind 
through this level. Henceforward, the limit is in¬ 
cluded within the Ballinderry river, till it empties 
itself into Lough Neagh. 

If the boundary, from the bank of the P'o 3 -le to 
the shore of Lough Neagh, were a direct line, per¬ 
haps it would not amount to thirty-two miles; but 
considering its curvatures, and angles, and declivi¬ 
ties, we must add nearly one half more, so that tins 
outline maj' be computed at about fort^-eight miles. 
Its main direction is nearl}' to the south-east and by 
cast. 

Lough Neagh having now become the confine, 
proceeds northward to the mouth of the Mayola; a 
distance of tibout four miles and an half. From the 
Mayola, to the commencement of the lower Banu, 
the direction is nearly eastward, and the distance 
about one mile and a (juartcr. 7’he river Bann has 
scarcely issued from one lake, till it merges into 
another. The interval is apparentl}' not more than 
three quarters of a mile. 

c 2 'rhe 
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The little lake (Lough-beg) presents a winding 
shore of not less than five miles: thence to the com¬ 
mencement of the liberties of Coleraine, the wind¬ 
ings of the Bann, though not very considerable, pro¬ 
longing its course about three miles, the distance 
may be nearly eighteen miles. 

On the Antrim side of the Bann, as on the Done¬ 
gal side of the Foyle, a district included by a semi¬ 
circle, whose radius cannot be less than three miles, 
is supcradded to the territory and jurisdiction of the 
county of Londonderry. This line of demarcation, 
curving very irregularly through the district east 
of the Bann, cannot be exactly computed. I sup¬ 
pose however, .that from the point above-mentioned, 
to the shore at Carrick-Rcagh, is not far from nine 
miles in measurement. 

It appears from the above computation, that the 
outline of this county may be about one hundred 
and twenty-four Irish miles. The area is imperfect¬ 
ly triangular. The greatest length is between the 
point of Magilligan, and the Cookstown river, west 
of Coagh, w'hich measures 32i miles in a direction 
from S. S. E. to N. N. W. 'Fhe greatest breadth 
is from the Liberty-march behind sherifFs mountain, 
in the liberties of Londonderry, to the Vow ferry 
on the Bann, which may measure in a right line 
about 27i miles. 


According? 
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According to Dr. Beaufort, it lies between the la¬ 
titudes of 54° 36" and 55° 12", and between the lon¬ 
gitudes of 6° 18" and 1° 21" west. 

It contains, according to the same authority, 
318,500 acres, and 479 square miles; in English 
[ measurement 511,688 acres, or 798 square miles. 

On the north, it is bounded by the ocean; on the 
west, by Lough Foyle and the county of Donegal; 
on the south, by the county of Tyrone; and on the 
east, by Lough Neagh, the river Bann, and part of 
the county of Antrim. 

Sect. 2. Divisiom. 

In respect to the political arrangement of the 
kingdom, this county is in the north-western cir¬ 
cuit. 

As to internal and civil division, it is distinguished 
into four baronies, and one half barony, viz. 

1. The barony of Tyrkerin, (anciently Anaght.) 

2. The barony of Kenaght, (anciently Oiracht 
O’Cathan.) 

3. The barony of Loughinsholin. 

4. The half barony of Coleraine. 

To these are added the city and liberties of Lon¬ 
donderry, and the town and liberties of Coleraine. 

The district attached as an estate to the govern¬ 
ment of the fort of Culmore, though not within the 

liberties 
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liberties of Deny, is by a tacit consent of courtesy 
subject to the civil jurisdiction of the Mayor, whose 
authority ^lerein has nev'er been disputed nor op¬ 
posed. 

The ecclesiastical division of Londonderry, is ex¬ 
tremely involved with that of the contiguous coun¬ 
ties. 

The county contains 31 parishes, of which 5 with 
6 churches belong to the primacy of Armagh; the 
remainder ivith 23 churches to the diocese of Derry. 

The diocese extends into four counties, viz. Lon¬ 
donderry, Donegal, Tyrone, and, for a small s{)ace 
opposite Rallyscullion, into that of Antrim. This 
last circumstance probably arose, from the con\cnt 
lands of Rallyscullion having their extent to the op¬ 
posite bank of the lake; the islaiul, on which the 
church stood, being equally convenient to either 
shore. 

According to Dr. Beaufort, this diocese extends, 
in its greatest length, 47 Irish or 60 English miles; 
and in it.-, greatest breadth, 43 Rish or 54| English 
miles; .containing 659,000 acres, 48 parishes, 43 
benefices, 51 churches, 12,921 acres to each church, 
33 glebe houses, 12 parishes with glebes only, one 
benefice without a glebe, and one impropriate rec¬ 
tory. 

The chapter consists of a dean, an archdeacon, 
and three prebendaries. 


I subjoin 
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I subjoin a table of the benefices, which will 
illustrate this statement, premising, that there is a 
chapel of ease in the city of Londonderry, endowed 
by the lady of Bishop Barnard; another with per¬ 
petual cure, in Tamlaght O’Creely, erected by 
Lord Bristol; and a third near Lough Derg. 

Between my statement and that of Dr. Beaufort 
the difference, in tlie enumeration of parishes, arises 
from the dissolving of episcopal unions since Dr. 
Beaufort published his work; these done by the pre¬ 
sent bisliop are marked thus (*). It is also to be 
noticed, that the value given in is seldom less than 
one sixth under the actual income; the reason is 
principally, that the value has increased by new let¬ 
ting of the tvthc, since the advance in the prices of 
grain. 

The deanery comprises three parishes, I. Tem- 
plemore, 2. Fahanvalc, and 3. Muff on the west of 
Lough Foyle, which last, is in the county of Donegal. 


PARISHES 
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Though the liberties of Coleraine 4re within the 
civil territoiy of the count}-, yet the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of them belongs to the sec of Down and 
Connor, which is a further anomaly. The patron¬ 
age of the parish of Coleraine is in the London So¬ 
ciety, called, “ Governor and assistants of the new 
plantation of Ulster,” &c. 

The reader will find more on this subject under 
the head of antiquities. 


Sect. 3. Climate. 

On this subject little need be added to the very 
accurate report, with which I have been favoured 
by my learned and liberal friend Wm. Patterson, 
M. D. of Londonderry. I shall only mention such 
observations ts Dr. Patterson, on account of labo¬ 
rious attention to his professional duties, had it not 
in his power to remark. 

It does not appear, that the north-west wind, which 
is so unfavourable to vegetable, is at all injurious to 
animal life. On the contrary, the greatest instances 
of longevity and health arc found on the coast, and 
in Magilligan; several intances have occurted of men 
living from 90 to uo years. 

The neighbourhood of the western ocean, the 
height of the mountains which surround us on every 

side 
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side, and whose ranges intersect our county, are 
causes, which may account for the fall of a consi¬ 
derable quantity of rain. Dr. Patterson however 
proves, that comparatively our climate does not 
deserve the imputation of excessive humidity. I 
shall just mention the heights of some mountains, 
taken rather coiijecturally than by any very accurate 
measurement. 


Names. 

Bcn-yevenagli, 

(Ben - Ua i nj h neaci I) 
the terrifying promontorv. 

Keady, 

(Cedy) the hill. 

Donald’s hill. 


1 


Height. 

1250 feet above 
the level of 
tlie sea. 


] 


1100 


1200 


Ben-Bradagh, 

(Bcn-Bradach, 

tlje promontory of theft, 
or Ben-Bradech, 

the stately proniontor}-. 

Sawel 

(Sumhuil, having a resemblance 
ex fonte in latere muliebris pu- 
dendi habente similitudinem, 
Alt-Eglish 
(.llt-ag-lios, 

the glyn with the village, 
or cotirt. 




1300 


IGOO 


1300 


Sliet'c 
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Names. Height. 

Slieve Gallan, 

$liab-Gal-an, 

the mountain with the obelisk 
for recording the stars. 

The following tables arc communicated by Doctor 
Patterson. 


1250 feet above 
the level of 
the sea. 


Simmary 
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Annual Direction of the Winds. 


Years. 

N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 



s.w 

S. E. 

1795 

21 

38 

26 

79 

109 

62 

83 

4 

60 

179G 

32 

33 

42 

103 

101 

45 

69 

49 

1797 

19 

51 

16 

98 

55 

29 

82 

50 

1798 

26 

68 

34 

100 

42 

23 

98 

57 

1799 

49 

34 

34 

109 

67 

16 

70 

56 

1800 

41 

27 

21 

136 

79 

27 

36 

75 

1801 

37 

46 

36 

141 

86 

23 

38 

29 

Total 





539 

225 

476 

376 


Annual 
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To what degi'ee our climate, when compared 
with others, should he deemed wet, a few obser¬ 
vations will tend to ascertain.—By tlie rain-gauge, in 
the preceding summary, if appears that the maximum 
annual quantity here, in the space of seven years, 
does not amount to 35 inches; the minimum is below 
26 inches, and tlie mean is 31.11S147. The greatest 
(juantity tliat 1 have found to fall in this place, did 
not exceed 36 inches: whereas at Keswick, in Cum¬ 
berland, the max. amounts to the enormous quantity 
of 84.6051, the min. to 34.3057, and the mean to 
68. 5 inches! At Kendal, in Westmoreland, the rates 
are nearly tlic same. The medium quantity in Ire¬ 
land, at large, is from 24 to 28 inches.—Taking the 
annual quantity of rain, tliat falls in the east of Eng¬ 
land, whicii rarely is less than 18 inches, and the max. 
of the west of that country, theaverag(! will exceed 
51 inches, and we cannot suppose, that Scotland would 
produce a lower result.” 

“ I'he frequency of our showers, and not the quan¬ 
tity of rain, has given rise to the pojtiilar notion of 
the peculiar wetness of our climate; hut already-, I 
hope you will grant, that I have brought cogent ar¬ 
guments to shew, that, in this respect, it is neither 
hurtful to animal nor vegetable life; and tlial, in 
fact, it is not comparatively humid and rain}-. 
Sometimes in spring seed-time is retarded a little 
by wetness, but our spring seasons are so often cold 

and 
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and backward, that early sowing is not alw'ays most 
eligible in this district.—If, in summer and autumn, 
frequent showers render the hay and grain harvests 
brittle, vigilance and industry would, on these 
emergencies, be as successful as they are in the 
catching harvests of England; and improved culture 
would prepare the crops to meet the exertions of the 
husbandman.” 


Sect. 4. fioil and Surface. 

In order to present the reader with a clear view, 
as to this part of the report, I shall here make an¬ 
other distinction of the county, which is, into its 
natural divisions. 

There are, 1st, the coast of the sea, with the flats 
of Lough Foyle; 2d, the valley of the Foyle, with 
the liberties of Londonderry ; 3d, the vale of the Roe; 
4th, the vale of the Fahan ; 5th, the vale of the May- 
ola; 6th, the coast of Lough Neagh, -with its flats; 
7th, the half valley of the Bann, with the liberties 
of Coleraine. 

The first division begins at Carrick Reagh, near 
Port Rush, and thence proceeds below the w’estern 
forelands of Magilligan. 

Reserving my observations on the stratified ma¬ 
terials of this district, till we come to treat of mine- 

ralogical 
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raJogical subjects, I shall only roention here, that the 
strata along this range are chiefly basalt and trap, 
intermixed with zeolite, steatite, and ochreous sub¬ 
stances. 

Immediately under there is a bed of white lime, 
which only begins to shew itself somewhat to the 
west of Downhill; it is thence apparent until the 
confine of Woodtown, rising towards the west: 
after this it is only unseen, because it is covered by 
the rubble and fallen rocl? of the superincumbent 
masses, till it presents itself, still rising as it passes to 
the west, under the steep and elevated sections of 
Benycvcnagh and its adjacent forelands. 

I'he soils beneath this are clayey, stiff, and re(U 
dish, composed of the solution of the soft argillaceous 
grit, whicii sustains the bod of lime. It is/requently 
interspersed with knolls of basalt, or with detached 
rocks and tumbling stones of the same substance. 
Nearly of this kind is all the high arable from beyond 
Coleraine, tiirough Dumbo, bv the high lands of Ma- 
gilligan; this soil is cold and difficult, but it is strong, 
and when kept open with sand or shells, or even when 
often turned, it forms a desirable farm, especially if 
moss and lime be convenient to enter into the com¬ 
post. 

Lower than this, in general near the shores, the 
surface is covered with looser materials; thus along 
the sliore of Ballyitghran, oven among the rocks, we 

c find 
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find sand, composed of the minute crumble of the 
basalt. This sort is blackish-brown, surcharged with 
iron; it concretes on the surface, and is ungenial to 
good plants. It is accordingly either naked, or co¬ 
vered with ling. There are spots of better soil on the 
same coast, approaching in quality to a sandy turf, 
and even to a gravel; but they are all incoherent for 
want of a due proportion of clay, except in the bot¬ 
toms, whither the clayey matter has been washed 
down by the rains. These bottoms are rugged, 
sour, poached, and covered chiefly with the coarse 
tribes of aquatic vegetables. At the confine of the 
Bann-mouth, the sands, being more flinty, are of a 
whiter colour. They are blown into hillocks, which 
are kept from shifting, only when retarded by the 
roots of the bent. These are of considerable extent 
on both sides of the river, and are just so far useful 
as they afford a scant}’ provender, with a shelter, for 
rabbits. Near Downhill, the basalt knolls, with in¬ 
terspersed vegetative surfaces, formed chiefly out of 
the decay of their materials, are extended to the 
margin of the ocean. 

From the rocks of Downhill to the rabbit-warren 
of Magilligan, the coast affords no soil whatever, 
but only a sandy beach, bounded on one hand by the 
billows, and on the other by the perpendicular ba¬ 
salts. The remainder of the low ground, till you ar¬ 
rive at the mouth of the Roe, consists chiefly of 

sandy 
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sandy bent hills; within these are druims, or low 
ridges of a sandy bottom, with a scum of vegetative 
turf. There are also narrow bottoms of peat-like 
composition, which run between those, in a remark¬ 
able parallelism, all the way from the high lands to 
the shore ; these are called misks, and are much more 
favourable than the former, either to pasture or tillage. 
All this soil has a substrate of sand, whose depth is 
below the level of the ocean. 

The extent of this intermixed soil will best appear 
by turning to the map, where also will be seen an 
area of deep turf bog, occupying, in the interior, no 
inconsiderable portion of this tract. 

There is only a narrow stripe of stiff clay in this 
direction, on the north side of the mouth of the Roe; 
but oil the south, the prevalent character of the soil 
is that of a marley ouze ; this is termed carse by the 
Scotch, and by the English warp. I have seen this 
soil opened to the depth of seven spadings, and found, 
that it is composed of ouze and shells alternated. The 
flat country, which consists of these materials, ex¬ 
tends four miles in length, and two measured in¬ 
land ; that is to say, from the Roe to Walworth, and 
from below Burnally to the coast. Fossil shells are 
dug up in all the ditches through this district at cer¬ 
tain depths; yet the surface is not always of this mar- 
ley character. The bottoms of Aghanloo, for ex¬ 
ample, are of the stiffest clay, almost impassable to 
c 2 the 
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the plough; these are occupied in meadow, over a 
great extent on the east bank of the Roe. Here and 
there some turfy soil occurs. Forty years ago, these 
bottoms were almost inaccessible, except to wild 
geese; they now are under a miserable manage¬ 
ment, in grazing for nine months, and in meadow 
the remainder, that is, from June to August; the hay 
of these three nionths sells at six guineas per acre 
on the foot. There arise, however, out of this flat, 
near Bally-henry and Carrick-muddlc, sandy ridges 
which pass coastwise by Carrick-mcnagh, Carrick- 
reagh, and Carrick-clare. These banks die away, 
as the beach winds to form the bay of Ballymacran. 
Below this sand lies stiff marlcy clay, in depth about 
eiglit feet, and beneath this white sand of unknown 
depth. 

From Ballymacran through the Back, by Brough- 
glasco, and passing under Walworth, the beach is 
covered with herbage, furnishing salt marshes in 
great request for grazing horses. The same stiff 
soil is continued, with some little interposition of 
mossy meadow ground, sometimes na.-row'cr, some¬ 
times broader, for more titan si.v miles. Below 
Wilsborongh tltere runs a low bank of gravel and 
sand, w'liich denotes the approach towards the mouth 
of the Fahan. This ridge is, however, but local, 
for the general tendency of the subsoil is to the qua¬ 
lity of a rich and loamy clay, in some places bluish, 

but 
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but more commonly reddish, and somewhat flesh-co¬ 
loured ; over this clay lies a peat-moss, the extent 
of W'hose surface is best defined in the map. The 
depth of this bog is from less than three to more than 
twelve feet. Under the bog, and before tlie plough 
can enter into the subsoil, there lies a thin concrete, 
which is so difficult to penetrate, as to be a discour¬ 
agement to the reclaiming of tlie ground. This crust 
appears to be formed by the agglutinating power of 
iron in a moist state, with w’hieh metal aquatic vege¬ 
tables abound. The peat-moss in decomposition fur¬ 
nishes the metallic solution to the surface beneath, 
All waters coming from bogs, likewise the stones in 
the rivulets, denote this; and so do the deposits of 
umber-like ocln-e, which are amassed in convenient 
situations. Mr. Scot remarked to me that, where 
the subsoil is clay, the moss is deepest; where the 
moss is shallow, the bottom is cither gravelly, or else 
a rubble of rounded stone. One corner of this flat, 
covered with peat-moss, stretches considerably in¬ 
land, almost to the village of Mull’. 

From the Fahan, in a straight line to the Rosses- 
bay, in the basin forming the harbour of Derry, 
commences a chain of lakes, some of which are now 
filled with peat-moss. The principal of these is the 
beautiful lough of Enogb. Thischain seems to denote 
the former course of the Foyle, wdiich, jTerhaps, di¬ 
viding here, as around Derry in former daj s, insu- 
> lated 
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lated that high ridge, which lies between the lakes 
and the river. This ridge exposes, on the side of the 
Foyle, a solid barrier of schistose rocks. On the side 
of the lakes it is fleshed over with gravel, whose swells 
and hollows indicate the vortexes, which, at a re¬ 
mote period, have shaped these surfaces betokening 
the confluence of the Fahan and the Foyle. From 
the Rosses-bay, by the waterside and Prehen to the 
new buildings, (w'hich place is the terminating jtoint 
of the county) the soil adjacent to the shore is a 
shingle or slaty gravel, and the subsoil is either hard 
schist, hornblende, or soft slate. The bank above 
this is steep. But though this is the general character 
of the soil, no inconsiderable portion of it is of a 
still’cold blue clay, apparently the decomposition of 
the softer schists, wdiich sort of soil, having a nor- 
western aspect, is far from afl'ording satisfaction to 
the farmer. 

Still lo'ver than the level already described, there 
IS extended, within the tide-mark, from the mouth 
of the Fahan to that of the Roe, a vast area of 
ouzcy beacli; it seems to be the continually ac¬ 
cumulating deposit of the mud or warp, brought 
clown by the rivers, which settles, after a gentle ed¬ 
dy, in this shallow and quiet recess. 


Falley 
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Valley of the Foyle. 

Under this denomination, I comprehend all that 
tract of country, lying between the flats of the coast 
and the interior high lands. It may be said to com¬ 
mence, where an out-branch of the ridge, connected 
with the Loghermore mountains, pushes towards the 
beach; this point very nearly coincides with the ba¬ 
rony march, a little above the wood of Walworth. 

Turning to the w'est, the ground, immediately 
above the flats, is strong loam, forming a soil gene¬ 
rally adapted for wheat, barley, flax, or potatoes. 

At the openings of the rivulets, somewhat higher, 
gravelly strata generally occur. The most inconsi¬ 
derable streams also have, on their immediate bank, 
a loamy level, and for the most part, over this, a 
gravelly ridge. These loams or gravels are straight¬ 
ened or enlarged, proportiouably to the extent of 
the open, through which the channel of the water 
has found its way. 

It frequently happens that, even in the high gravel 
grounds, strata of clay appear. These last seem to 
have been the deeomposition of the more argillaceous 
parts of the schist rocks, on which the soil of this dis¬ 
trict lies; the more flinty parts of the same rocks, 
having better resisted the action of the elements, re¬ 
main under the character of gravel and coarse sand. 

By 
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Bji experiment on the clay of Fahan-vale, I find 
that blue paper in contact with it, when moist, 
changes to the colour of bright red ; an appearance, 
which indicates the presence of the acid. The sub¬ 
strata are inclined to the pyritic schist; and still 
deeper red freestone is found with otl)er indications 
of coal. It is not improbable, therefore, tliat tliis 
acid may be the sulphuric. Where no river occurs, 
the general decomposition of soil, on the same level, 
is that of stiff cold till, of unequal depth. Through 
this, the flag-stone of tlie country appears in detached 
rocks or continued ranges. 

The grounds above this gratlually decline in ferti¬ 
lity and depth, till on the summit there is nothing 
but quartzy rubble, or peat-moss. 

Descending from this high region, the soil gra¬ 
dually improves to the village of Muff. In this neigh¬ 
bourhood tlicre is a recess, towards the opening of 
the glen, of cx'ccllent soil, or rather of varieties of 
the best soils: we find gravel, loam, strong clay, and 
combinations of these in the happiest proportions. 

I’owards Deny, the swelling hill of Kilnappy is of 
su|)erior quality; between tvhich swell, and the ridge 
of Muff, there is a narrow inlet into the vale of the 
I'alian, which to me has groatl}' the appearance, 
as if the river, or a ])art of it at least, had passed 
in this direction. This flat is filled w'ith mossy loam, 
and through it issues an inconsiderable stream. The 

soil 
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TOil from this, round the banks of the Fahan, is rather 
''nice than fertile, consisting chiefly of ridges or swells 
of gravel. 

On all sides of the Fahan, as it approaches the 
Foyle, there are not only detached swells, but a con¬ 
tinued tire of gravel, perhaps sixty feet higlicr than 
the vale, through which it now passes. One is led to 
think, that these higher ridges of water-rolled mate¬ 
rials, which wind with the present course of the 
river have been forinerlv its banks, and even its 
channel at some period still more remote. 

Near also to where the Fahan falls into the Foyle, 
commences that extensive flat of bog, which reaches, 
with one angle interiorly, near to the village of Muff, 
and stretches coastways from the freeholds of Tufty 
to the manor of Walworth. 

Having already noticed the immediate bank of the 
river Foyle, little remains to be said of the higher 
lands, proceeding towards the south. There is, how¬ 
ever, this difference, that neither are the ridges so 
high, nor are their descents so prolonged; of coui'sc, 
there is but little heath on their summits, and less 
depth of vegetative soil in their declivities. 

Let us now pass to the opposite bank of the Foyle. 
The peninsula of Culmore is but an assemblage of 
gravel, intermixed with sands of a very pure quartz. 
The vegetable surface, where there is any tolerable, 
is inclined td*^i peat-moss. It is true of all soils 

that 
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that, where quartzy pebbles predominate, the sur- 
face is ungrateful. ' 

At Ballymagard, there is both a shingle of slate, 
and a cold yellowish clay : the subsoil of this, as of 
the eastern bank, is 6ag-stonc, in variety, from whin 
to slate: this soil is good for most of the products of 
husbandry. Trees also thrive in it with great vigor; 
and the aspect is favourable. 

Pretty nearly of the same description is the lower 
part of Sir George Hill’s demesne at Broomhall; the 
cold blue clay predominates. Again, at Sir Andrew 
Ferguson’s, and thence to the southern termination 
of the ridge, there seems to be an increasing fertility. 

This fertile bank is no more, however, than a bor¬ 
der, the interior of which is, generally speaking, 
shallow, cold, and rocky. In other parts, where 
there is any kind of hollow, it is occupied by peat¬ 
moss ; the quality of this is not very good as fuel, and, 
as arable, has been sadly neglected. The most con¬ 
siderable of these mosses is that of the race-course. 
Other varieties of soil occur; and among these,some 
swells of light shingle, intermixed with a reddish 
powder, like the rust of iron. 

Between the ridge already mentioned, and that of 
Penny-bnrn mill, passing by Troy and Mr. Alexan¬ 
der’s farm, there is a flat bottom, well adapted for 
meadow, which, proceeding by Clogh-glass, ends at; 

Lough 
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Lough Swilly. It is of various breadth, from that of 
S'^urlotig to that of more than a mile. 

I'he high grounds, bordering this bottom, arc less 
fertile, than at first view might be expected; they 
abound in red ochreous till, which is, apparently, the 
oxide of the ferruginous schist beneath. There are, 
however, in sheltered recesses, on the banks of the 
rivulets, some better grounds; occasionally too, some 
miniature landscape occurs, where the streams open 
to the valley, and where oaklings and alders are per¬ 
mitted to fringe their native rocks. 

F’rom the verge of the Liberties, in this direction, 
returning to Clogh-glass, there is a smaller opening, 
thronirli which the Crasrsin-burn traces a demar- 
cation, nearly at right angles with the former. The 
ridge between this, and the flats of the bog-side, is 
naturally barren; yet, on the declivity facing the 
city, manures, with a good aspect, have rendered it 
not unproductive, even in high situations. It is still 
more gonial on the descents, where the soil abounds 
in the shiver of tender slate. From Fenny-burn-mill 
to Miltown-lodge, near the level of the river, it has 
received a covering of loamy ouze, in many^Iaces 
of great depth and fertility. 

1’Ik^ hill of Ballymngary is like the rest. I have 
little particular to observe on its soil, but that it in- 
cluchjs some rich soils and good farms, the best of 
which is at Mullcnnan. In this hill also, as in the 

rest. 
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rest, the stony matter is flag, of which there are 
several varieties. 

The city of Derry is built on an almost insulated 
hill, great part of Avhose soil consists of a stiff, cold, 
yellowish day, frequently three feet in depth. Be¬ 
side this are many varieties: such are the dark and 
rich vegetable surfaces of the gardens, the mossy soil 
of the bottom near the bog-side, and tender shiver of 
slate tviih mixture of loam: all these lie upon strata, 
comprising many varieties of the schistose class. 

In the rear of all these, are the mountainous tracts, 
Iwmlets and cultivation here and there interspersed 
among the arable; the rest is bog and rock. 

Fdle of the Fahan. 

If we confined this district to the banks of the 
river, from which we derive its name, it would begin 
at the Shesicin or quag, under the precipice called 
the Eagle’s rock, at the base of .Sawel mountain, and 
at the march with the county of Tyrone. But we 
must take in with it all the smaller vales, on the 
banksllf’the rivulets, which fall into the Fahan, be¬ 
fore it winds round from the Bally-mullans into the 
district of Claudy. 

I cannot note any thing very particular on those 
subdivisions of the country. The solid strata are 
schist, the summits wild, the declivities, in favourite 

spots. 
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spfts, are not unfertile; and the loams are, as usxial, 
enriched by the deposits from the mountain torrents. 

From Drumcooil to Learmont, tlie aspect of the 
country is chearfid, and frequently romantic. In the 
valley of Strade, there are beautiful gravel swells; 
and, as in all similar circumstances, the surface has 
that tumultuatcd appearance, which may be ob¬ 
served at the confluence of two rivers, or, what is 
the same thing, when one river empties into another. 
The gravelly swells of the district, wdiere tlie Faure- 
glcn opens into the valley, are remarkable. 

About Cumber church too, there are some nice 
gravels, both in the shape of high banks and swells. 
The cause of these is the entrance of the Glen- 
randle river into the Fahan. The same surfaces 
occur, where the Bond’s-glen rivulet joins; and, 
again, near Mr. Atchesoirs, where the Burntolloglit 
comes in from the other side. How high and pow¬ 
erful the currents have been, w’hose vortexes accu¬ 
mulated these masses, may be exemplified in their 
effects. At the confluence of the Burntolloffht with 
the Fahan, these round gravel hills are, as I take it, 
not lower than 300 feet above the bed of the river. 
In short, wherever any streamlet makes its way into 
this vale, the same kind of materials are disposed in 
corresponding shapes. 

This vale is connected with that smaller one of 
Bond’s-glen, which is much more fertile; it is among 

the 
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the most favourite spots of the county, harinj* « 
loamy, though very narrow bottom, Rme, in many 
places, on its declivities, and even on the highest 
top of its western boundary Sliabh-cark. As it opens 
to the county of Tyrone, this bottom expands into 
fine meadow. 

I may now say, in general, of all the lands mid¬ 
way between the loams and the high wastes, that 
they comprise all the following varieties; 1. Spouty 
blue clay, with fragments of quartz, slate, and a 
shallow surface of soft peat. 2. Shingle of slate, 
interspersed through red ochreous powder or sand. 
3. Shingle, with gravel and loam. 1 instance these 
in the climax of their value. 

Great part of this vale is turbary, most valuable 
to the inhabitants, and to the bleach-greens, yet 
giving an air of sadness ancf sterility. There are also 
large tracts occupied with natural wood; but as to 
the beauties, derived from these and some thriving 
plantations, we must reserve our observations for the 
present. 

This vale is of no considerable breadth, reckoning 
all within the high arable on each declivity; from its 
beginning to the bridge at Einoch, it would not ave¬ 
rage, in width, three quarters of a mile. It is broadest 
below Ash-brook, where the river turns almost at 
right angles to accompany the course of the Clon- 
dermot stream. 


Next 
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Next to the Roe, and to some parts of the Mayola, 
I think, the Fahan displays, along its banks, from 
Clondermot to its opening on the coast, one of the 
most delightful tracts in all the county. The soil is 
inclined to clay, in high situations, from the entrance 
through the little vale of Clondermot, above Pre- 
lien, till you pass to the valley of the Foyle. In fact, 
these high grounds are but a succession of the schis¬ 
tose hills, which occupy a great portion of this 
county. One branch of this range, almost insulated, 
advancing to the south, separates the lower vale of 
the Fahan, with that of Clondermot, from the coast 
of the Foyle. It is enough to say, that the lower 
soils are the same in kind, but better in depth and 
condition. 


Vale of the Roe. 

In the demarcation of a %'alley, so much of the sur¬ 
face, at its opening, may be said to belong to it, as 
hath received the spoils brought down by its river. 
If there be no close ridges to confine this opening 
there, so much of the greater plain, into which it 
discharges its waters, as lies within the extreme 
points of its expanded forelands, may be accounted 
as belonging to the lesser valley, or vale of the river. 

If a line were drawn from the headland of Benye- 
reuagh to the rocky point above Walworth, it would 


measure 
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measure about six miles, and would form a base to d 
species of irregular triangle, comprehended in part 
between this line and the schist ridge of Loghermore, 
nearly coinciding with the barony march, as traced 
in the map, and ending at the foreliuid of Money- 
nieeny. Turning thence to the north-west, and 
taking in the source of the river Roe in Glenshanc, 
we are to follow, for our third line, the summits of 
tlie basalt mountains, rvhich form the eastern barrier 
of tins vale. 

I shall proceed to describe tlic soils of this garden 
of the north. Let the reader keep in mind, that all 
the flat country, adjacent to the coast, has already 
been noticed; we are, therefore, to commence with 
that remarkable ridge of gravel, which extends from, 
Castle Locky in Magilligan, by Duncruin, round the 
south-western base of Benyevenagh, through Ballv- 
castle, Artikellv, Derry-beg, Streeve, Newtown-li- 
mavady, (Lini-na-vadi) on one side of the Roe; and 
on the other by Crindle, Lomond, Broglasco, the 
charter-school, and to the wood of Walworth. 

The regularity in shape and height, which distin¬ 
guishes this range of bank, considered along with 
the flatness and materials of the plain below it, arc, 
as first sight, notices, that this out line has been the 
bank of the sea at the epocha, when tlie plain of 
Myroe was covered by its waters. 


Within 
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Within this bank the soil is, in variety, from a 
loamy to a hungry gravel. From Ardnargle to the 
glebe of Finlagan, there is a vein of shallow moss, 
covering pebbles of quartz. There is another of the 
same quality, from Granagh to Dowling, on the op¬ 
posite bank. There is a third, still greater, above 
Newtown-limavady, extending towards Balteagb. 
These are exceptions to tlie general beauty and fer¬ 
tility of these grounds. 

I have marked on the map the jutting and retiring 
lines, which have been occasioned by the action of 
the rivers and streams, which fall into the Roe. The 
rivulet at Bessbrook also, and that of Ballykelly, 
have had their part in forming the curvings of those 
banks. I need scarcely repeat, that along the course 
of every one of these the same effects, as have been 
described on other rivers, have taken place. Nor 
need I take up the reader’s time except by mention¬ 
ing, in general, that, wherever one of these waters 
falls into another, or opens into tlie greater valley, 
there is uniformly an eddy-formed surface, %vliose 
contents are water-rolled materials. These materials 
are also, in a great degree, referable to the higher 
strata, from which they have been torn. Thus 
where the waters have descended from schist re¬ 
gions, the stones, pebbles, and sands are of the same 
varieties. When a river has poured down from a 
region of basalt, the rubble in its banks corresponds 
n with 
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wkb basalt an<l its accompanying stmta. In this 
county the last insatance is more unusual than the 
femter, because, among the greatear rivmrs, the Faban 
18 entirely schistose in its communiesUion, and of 
course in its grayel; even the Roe, passing between 
the mountains of schist and basalt, has mixed tlieir 
spoils; and even the lou'er Bann, though in contejct 
only with a basalt region on both sides, yet in its 
upper currents above the lajke has pawed throqgh 
regions of schist and granite, whose frs^ments I have 
frequently found on the mountains of basalt, 900 
feet higher than the present level of that river. 

As to the loamy level, or immediate hoames of the 
Roe, it is of considerable extent, probably, on an 
average, about a furlong wide, and fertile in the first 
degree from Lomcxnd to Newtown-iimavady; it is 
occupied in all the varieties of culture, but chiefly in 
meadow. From Newtown-bridge it is somewhat con¬ 
tracted; and, from the Dog-leap to the Carrick, is 
confined to the channel wmm by its torrents through 
the rock; tlience, to the old church above Dungiven, 
this level is of various dimensions, scarcely ever ex¬ 
ceeding iOO yards. 

Tracing tlie western side of this valley throi^h 
Ihe high swells of Daisey-hill, we find on the same 
levd, proceeding towards Dungiven, a country 
rathw cold and rocky, intermixed with some clay 
bills, and occasionally some better sod. There is, 

behind 
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. behind Daisey-hil), an open of undulating gravels 
still more elevated, frcan the Knocken-duns by Tart- 
nakelly and Mulkeeragh. This great extent of undu* 
lating surface lies from the opening of the Roe to 
that of the Ballykelly rivulet. This intermixture of 
gravel and cold clay takes place, with no remarkable 
circumstances, along the west bank of the Roe, up 
to the townlands of Derry-nafla and OviL At this 
district, the gravel swells are very great, and very 
beautifully enlarged; they seem to lie between the 
falling of those waters, which empty into the Roe, 
and those which are discharged by the Fahan. The 
point, which marks the ending of this valley, is be¬ 
tween Drumcovit and Terrydreen, because it is here 
tliat the valley land is at the highest; a circumstance, 
which is easily perceived by adverting to what i<^ 
called, the fall of the waters. 

Into the Roe fall the waters of the Owen-reagh, 
Owen-cam, and Owen-beg; of course, the territory 
around them, especially towards Dungiven, is abun¬ 
dant in gravel. In fact it is, with some exceptions, 
a nice and not unproductive soil. The substrata of 
.all this country schist-rock, with all its varieties. 

As to the high regions on the south-west bank of 
the Roe, they have little to distinguish them from • 
those above Muff already described. I have indeed 
to mention, that under the moss, and over the schist- 
rocks, nearly in the highest districts, there rften lies 
D 2 a bed 
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a bed of clay, in colour between yellow and brown, 
and mixed with this clay are pebbles of schist and 
quartz; a certain indication, that these altitudes have 
been, more or less, submitted to tlie action of wa¬ 
ters. 

Just at the turning of the waters under the head¬ 
land of Moneynieeny, we may reckon the top of three 
valUcs, because here streams are seen to pass down 
into the vallies of the Fahan, the Mayola, and the 
Roe. This last descends through the mountain towns 
of Tamil a-Arran, 

From Moneynioeney is continued the basalt range, 
forming the north-eastern barrier, by Benbradagh to 
Benyevenagh. I need say little more of the gravel 
grounds, which occur successively, as the Gelvin, 
*tlie Baltcagh, the Castle, the Curley, and other less 
considerable rivers, join themselves to the Roe. 
I shall also refer the reader to what is advanced on 
the fossil history of this county, under its proper 
head. It is however iiidispensible to observe, that 
the subsoil of this bank is totally different from that 
of the opposite; and that, except where the river has 
not found its course exacilj^ at the boundary line, 
which is drawn by nature, there is not in one bank a 
■.jingle fossil, which is common to the other. I do nol; 
speak of detached matters brought adventitiously, 
but only of substances found in their native sta¬ 
tions. 


Above 
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Above the gravel in this county commences a 
bed of cla 5 ^ The general colour is red, with veins 
of blue; .it is stiff until turned to the frost and sun; 
after such exposure, it becomes manageable. As to 
farming purposes, is has been already described when 
treating of Magilligan. This clay is not always 
washed down from the decomposition of rocks, as in 
the flag countries, but is an inclined plane or oblique 
section of an argillaceous bed, on which first the 
white limestone, and over that the basalt and trapp 
rocks are stratified. In Magilligan this clay dips 
with tlie lime under the sea near Down-hill: at Ben- 
bradach it rises with lime nearly to the summit of 
the mountain. It lies in an inclined plane, rising in 
an angle of about eight degrees towards the S. West. 
This clayey bed is intermixed with some varieties. * 
Immediately under the lime there is a rich marie, in 
colour varying from blue to yellow and white, and 
with other changes of stiffness from that of clay to 
that of burned lime. Tlte thickness of this bed is 
about 1 2 feet. Other beds of inarley matter, with 
gritty Iimest.one, are met in lower situations, and still 
lower, bluish flag of lime, with marble and shell- 
stones. In the bed of the Balteagh river also is a 
calcareous freestone. 

Now as these sources of fertility may be ibund, in 
my opinion, almost any where from the sea to Ben- 
bradagh, it is evident, that there have lain hid in 

this 
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region inexhaustible mines of riches, utterly un¬ 
known and untouched. It is true, that the nstUtfe 
of this stiff soil is rtot adapted to receive imme¬ 
diate advantage from this manure; but is there not 
bog, gravel, ahd sand? Why should these lan¬ 
guish, when the medicine is at hand? 

The surface of this valley, even where it has an 
eddy-form shape, often contains this red clay, and 
not gravel. The swelling outline is occasioned, pro¬ 
bably, by the easy decomposition of this material, 
during the action of higher waters. In all the accli¬ 
vities the farmer may be sure, that the surface of his 
field, if the soil is clay, is but the solution of tliose 
strata, which penetrate under the mountain; and 
which, from their calcareous nature, may become in 
the highest degree profitable. 

There are also, midway to the tops of the moun¬ 
tains, a kind of terraces, sometimes extending with 
the range for miles, and are, frequently, two or three 
hundred yards in breadth. If they lie near the lime, 
their fertility is great; if in fallen masses, then it 
depends on the nature of the superficial stratum. 

An inexperienced observer would frequently be 
led to think, that the rocky strata lay much lower; 
but this is owing to the crowds of tumbled stones, 
which have rolled from above. For it is an invariable 
fact, diat basalt never is found beneath white lime. 

Above 
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Above the linle is the region of basalt, and the soil 
thenceforth is without elay.. It is only a rust, or 
oxide, of the softer parts of this iron ^one. It is 
loose, hoves with moisture, and has neither cohesion 
nor strength: Witness the tvretched crops of every 
thing, but potatoes and straw. The country people 
significantly term it, deaf land. 

But though this soil is ungrateful to the plough, 
even tlie summits are admirable for sheep-walks. I 
shall here make an observation, which is true so far 
as my experience goes. However high the situation 
of a basalt mountain, yet if the immediate subsoil 
be of that fossil, whicli is copiously intermixed with 
basalt, and known to fossilists by tlie name of zeolite 
trapp, and to the country people by that of rotten 
rock, and glittering stone, in this case the soil is 
comparatively fertile, and the herbage sweet. Thus, 
for example, the highest verge of Benyevenagh, 
1280 feet above the sea, is greedily frequented by 
sheep; and, instead of the coarse and aquatic fdants, 
presents an elegant carpeting of shamrock, daisy, 
butter-cup, and plantains. The same applies to Ben- 
bradagh in similar circumstances. 

But where the subsoil is bard basalt, there we find 
bleak knolls, rising out of bog, and deformed with 
spral and headi, and all the inesculent products of 
the morass. 


It 
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It is also a fact that, when the character of the 
basalt is softj that is, '»yhere the flinty matter is in 
proportion less than it is found in the hard, then the 
stone ochreates and exfoliates. The farmer may 
observe this, in the stone ditch, or rdcky knoll; the 
appearance is, as if a flake of rusty pot-metal had 
been loosely fastened on the stone. This is, in fact, 
the process of the formation of these soils, and it will 
be found, that there is always an increase of recep¬ 
tive earth, where thi.s process is observable. The 
country people, think, tha't it is the stone, and not 
the soil, which is increasing. 


Vale of the Mayola. 

The vale of the Mayola, bounded by the descent 
of Sliabh-galJan to the south, has to the north the 
declivities extending from Moneynieeny to Carn- 
togher, and so far it divides basaltic promontories. 
Further to the west, the sources of its waters are, 
in the high regions of the schist mountains, con¬ 
nected with Sawel.' 

The soils near a river, which spreads its arteries 
through mountainous tracts, are always subject to 
the ravages of their torrents. Such is the case with 
the Mayola. 

By embankments sufficiently strong, the rich levels 
or sivaas, which occupy the base of this valley, 

might 
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might doubtless be secured. As it is, these hoames 
are ravaged by the change of its channel, and the 
spread of its waters. Bridges are carried away; the 
very roads are sometimes obliterated. 

Proceeding to the opening of this vale, near the 
parsonage of Ballynaschreen, the banks, for the most 
part, are high enough to restrain the waters; yet the 
soil, though most frequently fertile, is barren and 
cold in many places, where such surfaces might not 
be expected. 

Advancing still farther to its opening, the swell* 
of sand and graved seem to have buried the rich 
loams, which j'ou have left behind. These swells 
are intermixed with mossy bottoms, and flats of ling. 
Of this character is the greatest part of the surface, 
near the par.sonage of Kill-cronaghan. I think, that 
the lower these swells are, of so much the better in¬ 
gredients they are*composed. On the contrary, the 
great, I might say prodigious cones, which stand 
forth to encounter the currcn^of the Bann, in the 
flats of Lough Neagh, contain little or no minute 
subtances, but consist of water-worn stones. I took 
from their quarries spccimc.:is of basalt, flint, white 
schist, gneis, quartz, and even granite, both red and 
grey, all rolled and rounded by water. 

The dells or bottoms among these great swells, are 
often inclined to mossy; the midway tracts are light 
and hungry; the sununits arc absolutely barren. 

Upon 
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Upon the whole, we may say, that tlie soils through¬ 
out the lower region are various. Rust of basalt, gra-. 
vel, shiver of slate, pebble of quartz, blue clay, and 
moss frequently reddened by solution of iron, con¬ 
stitute the materials, which go to the composition of its 
soils. The strata laid open by the north-eastern decli¬ 
vity of Sliabh-gallan, like all those which sustain the 
basalt, are of the same mixed character, as has been 
described, when treating of Magilligan, and the cast 
of the Roe. In this district, these soils, in their na¬ 
ture stiff, are little inhabited, and less brought into 
tilth. I need not here say, that they arc highly ini- 
proveable, considering the neighbourhood of lime 
and turf. 

Above this lies the stratum of wliite lime, connect¬ 
ed by a mass of basalt. 

Nearly the same may be said of the basalt moun¬ 
tains, on the opposite side. The.re is, however, no 
lime on this ridge, that had vanished at the summit 
pf Benbradagh. 

We will take leave of this tract by marking the 
two p^sages, by which it may be entered from above- 

On the Sliabh-gallan side, the entrance in every- 
respect is naked, except where, in some few spots, 
a clump of native alders bestows an air of ornament 
.and comfort Descending on the side of Moneynice- 
i»ey, the picture is at first but wild. As you descend 
the winding of the stream, the diversified surface of 

* the 
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the ground, with hamlets and tufts of trees, form 
an agreeable aspect. 

The mountains at the top, or to the east, are all 
flag. Those to the south-east approach to granite. 
The line dividing the basalt from those mountains 
passes under Moneynieeney, and thence across the 
valley to the east of the cairns of south Gallan, and 
so down by Tin-teagh, to the confines of Money- 
more. The soils in this interval are sandy and gra¬ 
velly, and are, for a great part, the solution of the 
grit, which intervenes between the termination of 
the basalt and the commencement of the other moun¬ 
tains. 


Coast of Lough Neagh with its Flats. 

If you suppose a line drawn from the northern part 
of Lough-beg to the base of Sliabh-gallan, which ad¬ 
vances on the south of the Mayola; this line, taken 
with that of the shores of the lakes and the march of 
the county, will include an irregular triangle, whose 
area is the district we are going to describe. At ano¬ 
ther place we shall notice the high regions, which 
arc the partition of this from the vale of the Mayola. 
At present we begin where the small river of Lis- 
sane, having passed the heaths, is preparing to en¬ 
ter on tlie plain. The soil is a sharp sand of gra¬ 
nite. This obtains over the whole district to the com¬ 
mencement 
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mencement of the basalt at Carn-daisey. It spreads 
from the rocks to the flats below. This species of 
gravel is not fertile; the crops of oats and potatoes 
are light, but timber seems to succeed. The heaths 
above, and on a level with this, are capable of easy 
and profitable improvement; they are deep enough, 
in general, to bear the turning of one foot, reserv¬ 
ing one or two for soil. The streams, which pour 
copiously down these declivities, are ready to per- 
fqrm the duty of perpetual fertilization, M'hencvcr 
the surface has once been converted into meadow, 
a species of cultivation, which answers best in high 
climates. It is not till you have passed the im¬ 
provements of Lissane, that tmu can justly call the 
level of the county fertde; for though Mr. Staples 
has covered tlie bog with the verdure of meadow, 
and the sharp gravels or cold till with barley and 
oats, yet the natural state of tlie surface was wild, 
and has still a propensit}' to reassume the savage con¬ 
dition. 

The low’ country exhibits a rich landscape. It 
seems to be a mixture between a sandy and a claj’cy 
loam. 7’he'surface of the former is generally swel¬ 
ling, while that of the latter is plain. Some extensi^’C 
flow-bogs are the only interruption t o its fertility; 
otherw’ise, its entire contents are deserving of the high¬ 
est commendation. Barley seems to be the favourite 


crop. 
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crop, even in those strong loams, which would pro>.» 
duce wheat of prime quality. 

Around Coagh we find considerable steeps, and 
thence to Spring-hill great variety of soils; for, be¬ 
sides those above mentioned, there is a loamy clay 
and gravelh' loam of excellent quality. There is also 
jieat-moss in the interior of these heights, but not 
more than will furnish a sufficiency of fuel. 

This range of high land is c.xtremel}’ beautiful at 
Spring-hill, and over tlic town of Money-more. It 
is a stately terrace, whose perpendicular section, 
viewed from the w'cstward below, exhibits, under 
;i very thin cove^’ing of basalt rubble, a plane of 
white lime, reddisli marl, w'ith gritty and argillace- 
otis substances. 

At Ruskey also, Mr. Lccky’s property, there oc¬ 
curs a second instance of the white lime, topp¬ 
ed W'ith basalt, not very considerably elevated above 
the level of tlie lake. The soil is good, the face of 
the country chcarful. 

Between this terrace of .Spring-lull and the moun¬ 
tain, and the boundary just described, lies a fine ter¬ 
ritory. It is a flat of loam, and is called, very just¬ 
ly, the golden vale of Bally-dawley. I take it to 
be next to Myroe in soil, and superior in shelter and 
aspect. 

I have traced on the map the extent and direction 
of this secondary ridge of basalt, which rises from the 

level 
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level of the lake, proceeding southTrard, and nearly 
parallel with the rear of the great ridge already de¬ 
scribed. It passes to the west of Magherafelt, de¬ 
scends thence towards Knock-Ieighrim, where it re¬ 
ceives a sudden elevation, and forms a very fantas¬ 
tic outline. 

If we reckon the western escarpment of this range 
as its face, we shall, of course, be allowed to speak of 
the descent toward the lake to the east, as of its rear. 
Passing this direction to Ballyronan, the country .is 
barren and rocky, stiff cold bottoms—swells of rust, 
and fragments—bleak artd rocky knolls, little shelter, 
and as little improvement. Such'is the general de¬ 
scription, with some exceptions, of all the districts 
along the back of this range, until it descends near 
the level of the lough. 

If we enter this flat country on the side of Coagh, 
very little of this barren district will be observed, be¬ 
cause it lies to the interior, in the direction of north- 
\vest. On the contrary, from the Ballinderry river 
towards Salter’s-town, there is a fine country, sur¬ 
faces pleasingly unequal, fertile declivities, and rich 
clayey bottoms. There is also a considerable pro¬ 
portion of flat bog, which, though not beautiful, is a 
valuable accession. On the whole, there is, through¬ 
out, an air of comfort and plenty in the aspect of 
the country, the dwellings, and the inhabiunts. 

Near 
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• Near Salter’s-town, there is a great deal of gravel, 
which extends here along the shore, the soil decreas¬ 
ing in value. Towards Ballyronan, there are bot¬ 
toms of clay, flats of peat-moss, ascents of rusty rub¬ 
ble, covered with ling, and higher still bleak knolls 
of basalt. 

At Bally-maguigin, the soil is much better; the 
Moravian settlers in this place have built a neat vil¬ 
lage, They farm 100 acres annexed, and have ex¬ 
emplified to their neighbours, how valuable is the as¬ 
sociation of industry with morals. 

Along the northern border of Lough-neagh, on the 
estate of Mr. Dawson, there is some excellent land 
towards Toome; and thence to Ballaghy lie vast 
flatsof bog. There frequently arise at the bog swells 
of gravel, which are so entirely insulated, as almost 
to force the opinion, that this flat has once Ijeen 
under water, and that these swells have actually been 
islands. Along the northern borders of Lough-beg 
extend immense flats of clay, covered with the coar- 
stist meadow plants, which lie under w'ater several 
months in the year. The subsoil here is sometimes 
satidv, and frequently a w'hitish clay. 

Under Ballyscullion there is yet some clay in the 
hollows, and near the lake, but, in general, the schI 
is light oxide, or gravel of basalt; the quarry, either 
near the surface, or exposed through it. Of course, 
the soil is poor, and the herbage scanty; but the 

prospect 
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prospect of the lake, with, the island, and its old 
clmrch, is fine. Below the castle of Ballaghy, and 
around the town there is a district very improve- 
able; 5'et, in general, I cannot esteem the soils here¬ 
about as good. The best of them lie in the small 
bottoms, or lowest swells; for the hills are frequent¬ 
ly very light, and even rocky. Immediately in Mr. 
Spottiswood’s farm there are some pleasant surfaces, 
but Mr. Spottiswood has great industry and zeal, 
qualities i|»a gentleman farmer, tvhich subdue and em¬ 
bellish nature, even in her most rugged tcnjjpcramciit. 
The country, to the opening of the Bann, is chieliy 
bog, with a bottom of clay, remarkably white. 

Turning inland or westward, we shall again meet 
the secondary ridge of basalt at Knock-Ieighrim. At 
present we shall only remark, that it is composed of 
strata, e.vactly the fame as those of Benyeveiiagh. 
The section laid open discovers nothing so low 
as that of the white lime, which I suppose, however, 
not distant from the level of the flat bottom. Close 
to its base, is a district of gravel, swelling uncom- 
fiKmly high: this takes place at the confluence of the 
Termanany river with the Mayola. These rivers 
have previously passed through a great tract of bog, 
the first from the north-west and by north, tlie se- 
cpiid from the north-west. 

From the new church of Larganagoose, by the 
Forge, tow'ards Caslle-datv.son. there is a good coun¬ 
try, 
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try, and even in its bogs are swells, covered with 
planting, wliich takes away a portion of its other¬ 
wise melancholy aspect. Around the village of Cas- 
tle-dawson, there is some of the nicest ground in this 
county. 

Tow'ards Magherafelt, the low grounds are inclin¬ 
ed sonrietimes to moss, and sometimes to stiff clay. 
The swells contain water-worn materials, both coarse 
and fine. The portion beyond the town-parks is, 
I think, but partially improved. 

Pretty nearly of the same character are the town- 
parks about Magherafelt. Proceeding to Desert- 
martin, to the wesward over the basalt ridge, called 
Sliabh-bwes, the soil of this ascent is a stiff reddish 
clay, and higlier it jiartakes of the same materials as 
the mid-ranges of these basalt countries already de¬ 
scribed. There is gravel in abundance on the west 
slope, near the bottom. 

Approaching Desert-martin, the river shews banks 
of red clay, covered witli an undulated surface of 
gravel. These banks, when opened for quarrying 
lime, often shew, 1st, a clayey .sand; 2d, coar.se 
sand; 3 d, fine sand; 4 th, coarse gravel; 5 th, soft 
marley red clay; 6th, flag-lime, mostly of a reddish 
tinge, sometimes inclined to blue. This district is, 
however, fertile, and extremely diversified as to 
outline. 

y Between 
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Bchvecn tlie mountains on the west, and Sliabh- 
buidhe on the east, there is a narrow vale towards 
Moneymore; at first tlie bottom is clay, with a co¬ 
vering of peat-moss, not improved, but very improve- 
ablc; farther on tlic sods grow light, composing 
farms, which require a continual recruit of vegetable 
manures. 

On the Cranagli-burn, the basalt range displays 
white lime to the left, not perhaps higher than 100 
feet above the lake, while, on the right, Sliabh-gal- 
lan presents the same fossil near its summit, perhaps 
1200 feet more elevated. The grounds near Money- 
more arc neither unplcasing nor unfavourable. 

Wc have now made a complete tour through this 
segment of the county, and I trust nothing has been 
omitted, which is very material to this part of the 
rei)ort. 


lliilf rullaj of the Bann. 


The river of the lower Rann commences its re¬ 
gular channel at the close of Lough-beg, a little to 
the left of Ballv^scullion, dividing for many miles the 
county of Antrim from that of Londonderry. Of 
course the flat district, through which it passes, be¬ 
longs to two different counties, ilcnce the pro¬ 
priety of distinguishing so much as lies between the 


western 
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western bank of the river, and the range of mountain 
to the interior, as the half valley of the Banii. 

There lies a very extensive bog from Ballyscullion 
by Glenowen. Within this are high and barren 
swells, with lakes and small bogs between.— 
The shape of the surface might be conceived by 
imagining bowds, some with their concaves up, and 
others among them inverted. Nearly in the same 
latitude to the west, and in the interior, tve find 
some beautiful country around Tubbermore and Fort 
A\'illiam. These chosen spots lie in i'ront of the vale 
of the, Mayol.'i, and tire bounded on the east by the 
great bog, which extends northwards as far as Ma- 
tjhera. About the last town the lands are in trcneral 
fertile, and the surface, to a great extent, consrsts 
in swells, or, if 1 mti}- use the expression, is bowl¬ 
shaped. 

Let us hasten past Swattcragh, Carvagh, Erigal, 
Aghadewey, ujipcr Maycosquin, and the inland parts 
of lilunbo. Describing one part of a bleak and un¬ 
varied region, tve describe it all; deaf .soil or rust 
of basalt, ridges or turn mocks of rude basalt, be¬ 
reft even to the sloe and the bramble. There are 
certainly e.xceptions, and these arc on the banks of 
the streams, and still more at their junctions; where 
these happen, tve find, as usual, favourite and fer¬ 
tile swells; such are at Garvagb, Kamas, at the 
Grove, at the Aghadewey, and the Carnes. 

Returning 


I 
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Returning to the banks of the Bann, where it re¬ 
ceives the Claucly river, we meet some good gra¬ 
vel. By the way of Miagney, through Tamlaght 
O’Creely, there is little to interest, except in some 
fortunate nooks of fertility. The only varieties are 
bog, rock, and rusty soil. From Tamlaght bog to 
Kilrea the same naked knolls, the same bog, the same 
fruitless soil. Here and there below the rocky knoll 
a lake is in place of a bog; but the tree, that used 
to shelter that lake, and to shadow that rock, is no 
more. 

High gravels and lakes at Kilrea, which want only 
good soil, with wood, to form a landscape. This 
pleasing picture is of short continuance; for, excejU 
in some chosen spots, particularly at thejuncti,on of 
the Agivey and Aghadewey streams, and in the 
neighbourhood of Bovevagh, it is a dreary re¬ 
gion. 

At Camus there is sofne nice gravel country, and 
even loamy flats. Near the Barm at Castlcroe there 
is also good soil. The same flat extends to the 
bridge of Coleraine, but it is cold clay, liable to 
flood, and ill managed. Along the heights is the 
farm of 'ranmamoney, in general cold and stiff, 
but deliglitfully situated above the fall of the Bann 
at the Hahnoii Ix'ap, and overlooking the extensive 
plantations of Mr. Richardson. I cannot say the soil 
is much better through this gentleman’s demesne. 

At 
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At Mr. Kyle’s, and to the interior, is some better 
ground, especially in the bottom, near the suburb 
of Kilowcn,. 

The demesne of Jackson-hall is of a superior 
quality. The rest of the bank is barren enough. 
From Jackson-hall to the sandy country, bordering 
on Ban-brook, there extends along the river a great 
flat; its surface, for the most part, mossy, poached 
by the feet of cattle, and taken u]) with unprofitable 
plants. Some future day will see it dressed into 
meadow, of which improvement it is certainly ca¬ 
pable. 

L(A us now pass over the Bann, to sketch the soil 
and surface of the Liberties on the Antrim side. 

The soil, on which Coleraine stands, with the im¬ 
mediate town-parks, is a rubble of basalt, water- 
rolled in general. Whatever has been the original 
hue, the surface has now the dark brown colour of 
mould, abounding in vegetable matter. The op¬ 
portunity of being often dunged is in part the cause 
of this, and of its productive capacity. 

Towards Mount Sandale the soil becomes more 
clayey and less fertile. Artificial moats or raths, 
peculiarly that of Mount Sandale itself, diversify the 
surface. These are still more ornamental from the 
planting, rvhich is flourishing on some of them. 
The islands in the Bann are not without their share 

of 
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of landscape beauty. Other banks are in a state of 
stupid incultivation, overgrown with -whin. 

On Mr. Croinmic’s property a turfy surface is 
sometimes spread over a bottom of clay. The 
rounded hills, when opened, shew basalt materials, 
water-rolled and stratified, some to the size of a large 
paving stone. 

I was sorry to note the qnuks and hedge-row ashes 
failing greatl)' in this colder <’lav, which some foster¬ 
ing landlords, such as tlie late Mr. Lyle, and the pre¬ 
sent !\!r. Crommie, had planted there 

KeUirning, or rather crossing through Ballynag 
and Ballyvendrick, we find some shelving grounds, 
with a soil more manageable, or, as it is called by 
the farmer, more ha) ley. 

T.de swells are equally good in the middle parts 
of Knockencarrick; the bottoms are of coarse 
meadow. 

Hence proceeds that range of stratified knolls, of 
which Downhill is the highest, and which, passing 
by' Islemore, Clogfin, and Islacrnc, confines the li¬ 
berties of Coleraine. 

By Bally-M‘PIhcnnoii, Roselick, Ballygallagh, 
and Ballyaghran, keeping to the higlier lands, wc 
pass through those knolls of basalt, with all their ac¬ 
companiments. The same description answers to all 
the higher ridges, which pass between Mr. Crom- 
mic’s and the road to Spital-hill. From the sandy 

part 
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part of the coast, ranging with the Bann, from 
Prospect towards Coleraine, there is a sloping 
ground of nice basalt gravel; it is intermixed with 
good dark vegetable mold, is fertile, particularly in 
barley, and produces oats in great request, as a 
change of seed for the clay farms in other dis¬ 
tricts. 

At Flow^erfield there is a dip or hollow, in whose 
bottom is blue marie. The same substance is abun¬ 
dant in this neighbourhood on the west bank, and in 
the channel of the Bann. 

At Ballysally the rocky grounds push almost to 
the river, straitening the fertile lands, which again 
open widely on passing by Mr. Blacker’s demesne, 
including some neatly dressed town-parks on the 
north-eastern approaches to Coleraine. 

I shall conclude this sketch by adverting once 
more to those insulated knolls of basalt, which, at 
a distance, so much resemble Danish fortifications, 
and which have been so often noticed. 

Whoever considers these knolls, wdll find them a 
compound of very hard basalt, and in general so 
pure, as to attain very nearly to a columnar structure. 
Again, if any person gives himself the trouble to ex¬ 
amine the range of basaltic strata, on any great ex¬ 
tent, where they arc sufficiently laid open, he wall 
find that the same stratified materials, taken liori- 
zontally, will afford great variety of fossil sub¬ 
stances. 
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stances, from the hardness of basalt to the softness 
of steatite. Should any of these strata have been 
near the surface, during the action of waters in im¬ 
mediate contact with them, is it not likely, that the 
softer materials would first yield to that element? 
Is it not equally likely that, where the harder por¬ 
tion of this strata resisted the decomposition, they 
would retain their original level and posture ? If these 
questions can be satisfactorily answered in tlie affir¬ 
mative, there will remain no difficulty in accounting 
for those insulative knolls of basalt, without the hy¬ 
pothesis of their being thrust up from their native 
beds by any force of volcanoes. 

After all that has been offered, I should think, 
that the description of soils and surface were incom¬ 
plete, if I omitted to make the reader somewhat 
acquainted with the interiors of those great barriers, 
which interpose between the vales and vallics of tlie 
county. I do not propose to tiro him by travelling 
over rock and heath, but to accompany me through 
those secluded inlets, among mountains, known to 
the inhabitants under the name of slacks, where 
often-times there lurks a charming spot of fertile soil 
and romantic scenery. 


Slack 
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Siack of Faghainaie. 

This leads from the high lands of Ball}"\volly 
tlirough GJassyowrin, (the green mountain ash) by 
Altakackel to Slaghmanus, thence by the slack of 
Burn-tolloght, past the Nicss; or else, by the side 
of the Ervay stream, passing the base of Mnllagh- 
bwee, and so by Bi'ackfield to the vale of the 
Fahan. 

Through this slack a road has commenced, which 
has not yet advanced far: it will be of use in open¬ 
ing the lime quarries, several of which lie uncx- 
})lored in tliis district. With the addition of lime, 
great wonders may be wrought in these naked vales, 
where, near the streams, tlie soil is not ungenial, 
and where wastes of bog arc in tiicir mere idleness. 
At present the cottagers, scattered over the best 
patches, are poor, and their improvements limited. 
After topping the higli valley ground, there is a 
tract in sight between the fall of the W'atcrs, look¬ 
ing either to the South-w'est or North-ea.st, which, 
considering the elevation, is surprisingly green. 
Great part of it has been antiently under the 
plough; nor is it till lately, that the value of beef, 
at the war price, has induced the principal holders 
of these farms to w'aste the mountain hamlets, and 
inrn the ground to pasture. 


The 
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The green herbage, by the streams above- 
mentioned, is a contrast to the heaths, through 
■which their vales wind, skirting their banks. There 
is scarce any track, still less may we call it a road, 
through these passages. 

In some places the rocky falls of water arc almost 
enchanting to tlie lover of landscape. 7’he recollec¬ 
tion of being miles distant from a human being, 
adds not a little to the awful contemplations, which 
such sc(;nery inspires. 

Passing by the cromlech of Slaghmanus, of which 
a drawing is given in its proper yrlace, there is a slide- 
car rut-way to Ifistress, and thence past the water¬ 
fall of the Nicss. 1 shall say something of the beauty 
of this scenery again: suffice it here, that about 
Listress are some nice lands, well occupied. A 
great deal more, annexed to the habitations uiuler 
the title of outsport, or coarse grazing, might anil 
will be reclaimed. 


S7itc/i of Muff-gltn. 


'I'liis begins at the line land above the village, and 
is at first not without fertility. At Tamnyecrin, and 
by iSliabh-buck, one is even surprised at the good¬ 
ness of the hanging slopes, and the forwardness ot 

the 
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the crop. The mountain land is extremely like that 
already mentioned. A road is in progress through it 
on the Fahan side. On this track there is another 
cromlech, of which also a drawing is given. En¬ 
tering ort Brackheld moor, from the Londonderry 
road to Claudy, in order to trace back the pa.ssagc of 
the slack, which opens at ]\lulT-glen to the iiorth- 
w-est, you pass, in the first place, over the barren 
moor of Brackfield. The stony substances, occa¬ 
sionally coming above the surface of the bog, are all 
schist, and are stratified, except in the instances of 
those detached fragments, which are bleached on 
the surface, like bones whitened by the tvealher. 
Here arc traces of antient timber. f)n the left ap- 
[)ears the stream of Burn-tolloght, with the hanging 
oak wood of Ervay, which is in the Grocers’ pro- 
})ortion. The woods to be sold, when cut, will 
leave naked that, which is now a })icturesque scenery. 
Over these rvoods Ervay ])resents some high arable 
of light shingle, interrupted by the craggy ])oiuts of 
the strata, which here and there rise through the 
surface. Listressis the next village which occurs, in 
following the track of the slide-car, through gullets 
and stony ascents. Thc.se bring you here abovi; tlui 
w'oods, w hich fringe the beautiful darglc of the Nicss; 
from the Niess you take the open either by Mnllagh- 
bwee or Slaghmanus. 

'f'herc. 
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These are the defiles, which afford mountain pas¬ 
sages from tlie Foyle to the Fahan. 


Slack of Lag/icnnorc. 

This communicates between the Roe and the 
Fahan ; it opens a great vale above Cumber-Claudy, 
one branch of which, passing through the Faurc- 
glen, opens between Dungiven and Feeny, the other, 
making its way by Ballyhollow, contains fine quar¬ 
ries of lime, a Jong time opened. The soils, of 
course, arc improved. On the other side of Mul- 
donagh the Burn-tolloght appears; its source is in a 
quag or sheskm, about three miles to the north-east, 
it passes in this glen under the bridge of Loghcr- 
more, and thence winds through a very green little 
vale to Slaghmanus. 

Close to Burn-tolloght-bridge, there is a very high 
swell of gravel. You ascend past this for some miles 
over steep hills; the highest, lying west of the road, 
is Loughermore. On the left is a great plain, rather 
slope; it is covered even to the road with stumps of 
fir-trees of gn at size. The same blocks and roots 
occur by the side of the quag, where Burn-tolloght 
springs, and in various other places, proving to a 
certainty, that this naked region has not long since 
been a forest. 


The 
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The soil under the peat is a solution of schistose 
matters, with crumble of quartzy slate; the peat from 
two to four feet in depth. This wild scene opens 
handsomely between the tops of Tartnakelly and 
Glack; the descent improves rapidly; the prospect 
is fine either towards Ballykelly, or Newtown, from 
both which places roads have been made not long 
since into these mountains. 

Slack of Lissane. 

As you pass the ruin of the old ehurch, which 
closes the gorge of the Mayola, two passes occur; 
one, straight forward by Green-castle and the Moun- 
tirloney range^ which belongs to the county of 
I’vrone; the other towards Lougli Fiucach (i. e. the 
s])ringing or cver-boiling lake). The deep glen or 
ravine, tvliich borders this very alpine passage, and 
which might be imagined the last retreat of the per¬ 
secuted Dryads, has lost very much of its romantic 
character by having lost its wood. Fartlier on, the 
boundary of the county passes through two lakes, 
which lie in the midst of a very elevated flow-bog, 
where the road sometimes trembles under the foot of 
the horse. In this wild region, the fossilist will ob¬ 
serve with surprise the shortness of the interval be- 
twen the great basalt mountain of Sliabh-gallan oil 
bis left, the schist rocks on which he stands, and the 


various 
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various granites close to his right. He vvill also view, 
not without reflection, the loose subsoil in the highest, 
part of the slack, which is eddy-formed, and consists 
of water-rolled substances. Nor will he neglect to 
consider the more geiiei'al subsoil of the heaths, 
which is a sort of clay, the solution and fragments 
of substances, in many instances, displaced from their 
original strata. 

The narrow vale of tlic Lissanc opens at this spot, 
the river springing from the lough, from which inci¬ 
dent the lake is formed. Mr. Wright has embellished 
this mountainous seclusion by a neat cabin, with 
machinery for bleaching. The Messrs. MagilJs con¬ 
tinue the same improvcmciit lower down. At the 
demesne, of Lissanc the plantings arc a delicious 
recreation, after long tracts of uninhabited heath. 

The river being the march of the county, Mr. 
Staples extends his decorations on cither side, into 
Tyrone and Londonderry,— 

“ Venusinus an Apulus anceps. 

The fields arc large, in good order, and well in¬ 
closed; the soil, oxide, and rublile of granite: cold 
clay, intermixed with fragments of schist, and peat¬ 
moss, form also a proportion of the lower surface. 
The grounds thence open ividcly’ into the flats of 
Lough Neagh already^ described. 


Shtc/c 
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Stack of Fcenij. 

It, is lately opened by a road already some way 
advanced. It will disclose a bottom of coarse her¬ 
bage capable of improvement, with high lands, 
Avliich may one day be converted into better pasture. 
This passage commences near the top of the vales 
of the Fahan and the Roe, which it connects with 
that of the Fahan, opening thus a very wide and 
useful communication, and shortening the passage in 
the ratio of six miles to ten and a half. 

{several glens, with their streams, (Uiter successively 
into this slack; the most beautiful of these is that 
of Fin-glen. I observed, as usual, high swells and 
banks of watcr-w'orn substances, wherever one 
stream forked with another. The subsoil is, in ge¬ 
neral, hard schist, and quartzy, with some rocks of 
an approach to granitine, whicli might, perhaps, 
be termed granitescent. 

Slack of Moneynieeny. 

This is under one of the most conspicuous of the 
basalt forelands. To the lithologist it is extremely 
interesting, as it displays, under a certain depth of 
the argillaceous freestone, the immediate basset of 
the schist mountains from beneath the bases of the 

basalt. 
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basalt. Its junction with Ballynaschrceii is not fin 
distant from that of the former inlet; its connexion is 
thence, with tlic vale of the Roc, by the dreary truck 
of'I'auinaarran. 

Slack under Carntoghcr. 

This passes to the tsast of Moncynieeny; it slieivs 
a glen along the river, for a considerable way, which 
is neither destitute of beauty nor fertility. I’he 
country is entirely basalt; the acclivity under the 
earn is steep and dreary; it descends into the val¬ 
ley of the Rann, overlooking the fine country from 
lyiaghera to Tubbermore, in front of the Miivola. 

Slack of Ballj/ncss. 

From tlie top of Ralteagh, at the (juarry of wliite 
lime, you begin by this passage to enter the wild 
and mountainous district of Glen-urragh, by Ballin- 
temple, lYrigal, and so into Garvagh or Swatteragh ; 
it is basalt. There is in it one lime quarr}’ marked 
in the map. 


Slack of Dunmore. 

If we sought the easiest and shortest commiini<'.'i- 
tion between the precinels of Newtown and those of 

Coleraine. 
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Cderaine, it is certainly by this dip. As to the new 
road along the slope of the Kedy, it will be a direct 
line from Maycosquin to the country south of New¬ 
town. It will also open a very improveable country. 
But if a line were marked from the bridge under 
Streeve by Derrybeg and Ounmore, and thence into 
the great bog of Coleraine, the passage would be the 
shortest and most level. At Dunmore are marks of 
antiquity, of which I shall hereafter make mention. 

To the north, on the Dunbo side of the old road, is 
the ancient fortification of the Giant’s sconce, which 
also is noticed in its due place. 

It is needless to particularise the openings on either 
side, which unite themselves with this mean opening. 
I therefore omit some, which contain nothing w'orthy 
of remark. 

Wherever there is any cultivation in the higher 
lands, the soil is of that description called (provin- 
cially) deaf. Such is that from Stradreagh through 
Knockmult, and to the great bog: this has all the 
appearance of having been a lake; it has banks of 
gravel to the north and east; its depth is unknown. 

On the side of Newtown, the lower grounds are 
coarse meadow. At Largantea, there are parks of 
fine grazing, which fatten cattle of fbur or five hun¬ 
dred weight. The high mountains are sometimes fit 
for herbage. The plane of white lime is met on every 
part, as ypu survey the west entrance of this slack. 

r The 
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The whole district is basalt, with its accompani¬ 
ments. 

Contrary to what is usual, ihe inhabitants of 
Knockmult, which is an intmior ric%e of these 
mountains, are of great stature. The descent, on 
the east, is into the suburbs of Coleraine, and the 
soil there dilfers only in having the darker colour, 
which manures and cultivation confer. 


Slack of Dfuim-na-Gtdlion, hy the Biihop's~road U* 
Lisnacruib. 

I shall say nothing here, as to the improvements of 
Down-hill, which belongs to the topic of plantation. 
There is another no less interesting improvement: 
it is that of white cabins and reclaimed soils. This 
has been the effect of very mnnibcent aid, which 
has, in no other thing, been more judiciously be¬ 
stowed, than in the opening of lime quarries, the 
building of lime-kilns along the shore, and the con¬ 
structing thence, toward these high regions, roads 
which seem rather the work of a Roman emperor, 
than of an Irish bishop. Roads, which penetrate the 
high turbaries, are, even on this account, of general 
utility, especially when the low country is destitute 
of fuel. Such is the merit of this passage. Though 
its middle parts are gone to ruin, yet its extremes 
aie ben*eticial. I have been told, that Lord Bristol 

had 
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had intended a passage by the verge of the heights 
over Magilligan, an aerial, but a beautiful tract. 

I know nothing liiore grand and diversified, than 
the view from the summit of Benyevenagh, whose 
immense masses of fallen strata in subsiding form 
terrace after terrace, till they die away into the sandy 
fiats, bounded by the lough and the ocean. The 
narrow streight of Lough Foyle, the ruined fortresses 
of Green-castle, the ranges and terminations of Innis- 
howen, are surveyed almost with a bird’s-eye glance. 
To the west, lie the distant ridges of Donegal; to 
the cast, the prominencies of Antrim, bounded at 
last by the Causeway, present themselves into the 
plane of the sea, one after another. 

The flat expanse of Magilligan, Aghanloo, Myroe, 
with the valley of the Foyle, and the vale of the Roe, 
are extended beneath. The windings and junctions 
of the rivers, the cultivations of this land of Canaani 
are objects of great interest. The seats and planta¬ 
tions of gentlemen, the villages, hamlets, and solitary 
cottages, excite a very diversified attention. 

Ranging to the south, wc find the basaltic fore¬ 
lands jutting boldly into the vale, and forming, one 
with another, a fine perspective of distances. Con¬ 
trasted with this outline to the south-west, the swel¬ 
ling curves, which characterise the schistose moun¬ 
tains, occupy the horizon. 

F 2 
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When the eye has travelled over all this, it rrturns 
and surveys, beneath the fort, a beautiful carpet of 
green: it is a sheep-walk, and the bleating of the 
flocks comes in for a share in this romantic excursion. 

Somewhat to the west, in the inner part of this 
ridge, there is a very uncommon surface, called a 
shaking quag; it is also named the Grey Lough. This 
is over an extent of many acres. Cattle can pass 
through in summer, yet at everv step the surface 
bends, whilst an undulous motion is communicated 
around. In the month of August, I examined it for 
a long time, and found the pits, which discover the 
water, of unfathomable depth. Those pits occur 
every now and again, and are all squares, (or rather 
paralellograms) and exactly of the size of tan-pits. 

This shaking quag is surrounded by declivities, al¬ 
most pn every side ; one is therefore at first puzzled 
in finding it retain its great quantity of water in the 
midst of the driest summer, and without apparent 
supply. I found its margin to be formed of strati¬ 
fied substances, cov'cred with turf. This fact ac¬ 
counts for the retention of the water. There has, 
probably, been a large lake throughout this quag; 
which, by the interlacing roots of the aquatic plants, 
now compose a net-work, rvhich supports the foot, 
except in places, where the movements on this sur¬ 
face force an opening, forming those pits, and wear¬ 
ing them into regular shapes. 


Another 
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Another covered lake, of the same character, lies 
between the Kedy and Maycosquin. 

The Bishop’s road descends by Lisnacruib to the 
vale of the Roe; the first green lands are chiefly pas¬ 
ture ; below them cultures and habitations. The 
spil, above and below the plane of the lime, is 
already sufficiently described. 


Sect. 5. Minerals. 

I SHALL now proceed to describe what nature has 
to offer below the surface, in the region of Fossils. 

It has already been noticed, that the vale of the 
Roe parts two districts of this county, totally dis¬ 
tinct. On the west lies the territory of schist, to the 
east is the country of basalt: each of these has its pe¬ 
culiar accompanying fossils: we shall endeavour to 
enumerate them concisely. 


West Bank of the Roe.—Region of Schist. 

Where the strata first begin to shew themselves on 
the side of the coast, is immediately behind the gra¬ 
vel banks already observed. We find in the chan¬ 
nel of the Roe a species 'of flag-rock, known by the 
fossilists as schistose inica; of this are all the enor¬ 


mous 
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rtioas masses, which jut over, and confine the river, 
and across which it tumbles at the Dog-leap; it is 
greatly intermixed with white quartz, changes often, 
in the same quarry, into whin, granitine, gneis, flag, 
slate, with other varieties, as is evident at the Car- 
rick-rocks and below the green of Mr. Boyfe: k is 
the chief component of Loghermore, and the other 
mountains of the same district; it is known by its 
surface, frequently inclined to the colour of gold, by 
its waving texture, and its smooth, soft feel. Of this 
the mountain of Mullagh-bwee or bhui is composed, 
though now and then it offers a lamellated .structure, 
imperfectly approaching to slate. Some specimens 
are gritty, in comparison vvitli otlters of a silky soft¬ 
ness. 

At Carnain-ban, the schistose mica is in contact 
with blue hme-stone, which displays many of the cha¬ 
racters of the schistose mica itself, and is therefore 
impure. This appears in the burn, descending into 
Glenrandle, which displays 30 feet of the schistose 
mica over the lime-stone. 

At Minniacb, it is in contact with granitine, which 
is almost as coarse in grain as pudding-stone; the 
same takes place in Garran-na-golpa; veins, blocks, 
and masses of white quartz being abundantly inter¬ 
spersed. 

Near the opening of Burn-tolloght, the whole dis¬ 
trict abounds with it, in contact with lime, or con¬ 
fused 
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fused with granitine and gneis. It is the lowennost 
stratum, which I could discover in the quarries about 
Derry, where it lies under the whin-stone, or amor¬ 
phous argillite. In short, it is to be seen in ^most 
every quarry or stream, with innumerable varieties 
of contact. 


Laminated Schist, (Flag.) 

This, though not so common, is abundant: the 
finest quarry I have yet seen, Is near the commence¬ 
ment of the new flat road, from Derry to Newtown, 
under the Mass-house, in the property of Mr. Major. 

There seems to be a law of nature,' according to 
which this fpssil never coincides, either with a per¬ 
pendicular, or an horizontal line. I have remarked, 
that the dip of good flag, in this county, is, in gene¬ 
ral, to the north-west; I annex a draw'ing, which il¬ 
lustrates this. Only one angle of the table or flag- 
touches tlie plane of the horizon; between Avhich 
and tlie line, rising to tlie south, there is frequent¬ 
ly an angle of 10 degrees, and again, between the 
horizontal line, and the line of the flag rising to tlie 
east, there is au angle of about 5 degrees; so'that 
the diagonal dotted line gives the compound eleva-' 
tion from west to east, of about 15 degrees. 


LanieUated 
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This is very common, but, in general, the matter is 
soft. There- is a pretty good quarry between Bond’.s- 
glen and Gossaden, past which a new road is now 
advancing. I have seen indications of this in Alta- 
hack-burn, in the Upper Burn-tolloghl, in Lear- 
mount, and in many other places. The dip of the 
mean quarry, or scum of good slate, is frequently 
north-west; but the fossilist is liable to be puzzled, if 
he examines the inclination of the secondary divi¬ 
sions of the facets or tablets. Thus, a spectator, view¬ 
ing the laminae, into which the great strata a. b. arc 
subdivided, without having knowledge or opportu¬ 
nity to consider the strata distinctly by themselves, 
would suppo.sc the ascent of the quarry was to be 
measured towards the north-west, which, in reality, 
is but the reclined split or lamiilar chrystallization 
of the stratified mass, rising towards the south-east. 


The 
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The great mountain Samhuil, (or Sawel) is com¬ 
posed of several varieties of , schist, I traced, as I 
conjectured, not less than 900 pjerpcndicular feet on 
its western ascent. Towards the summit, it is sur¬ 
mounted by shapeless whin-stone *, with blocks of 
quartz. This is to be discovered but in fewplaces; 
for the top of this mountain is fieshed with spungy 
moss, but the top of his left shoulder. Dart, is bare 
to the Zio/je. Without metaphor, the masses of hard 
shapeless whin, with veins and blocks of quartz, lie 
upon each other, heaped without order, leaving in¬ 
terstices, which have the appearance of being caused 
by some former commotions; j^et, I rather think, 
these, cavities are occasioned by the washing away of 
the softer parts of the rock. 

In the west of the Foyle, the fii’st stratum of Mr. 
Hart’s quarry is shapeless whin; the next displays 
a tendency to flag ; considerably below this, on the 
shore, we find soft slate, with veins of white argil. 

* Not only in the basalt, but alfo in the schist country, all 
hard and shapeless stones are called whin-stone. 


Schist 
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Schist is fefind immediately over red freestone in 
the Balteagh river. , .At Grace-teel and Faghanvale, 
the i^ne of the schist, is elevated nearly 60 degrees, 
whilst that of the grit, underneath, .is only 8 degrees 
S. W. j on this subject it would be tedious to parti¬ 
cularize much more. 

We have also gvanitine, in all its varieties, from 
that as coarse as pudding-stone to that of coarse whin. 
Some ^ecimens of foliated and compressed granite, 
approaching to gneiss, with waving lines and pf a 
red colour, are, in my. collection, taken from the 
stream of Gienrandle. 

Basalt. 

The controversy, which has taken place among 
mineralogists respecting this fossil, has given it a 
peculiar interest. Whether the strata, in w'hich it 
lies, be the deposit from water, according to the 
doctrine of the Neptunist; or whether they are suc¬ 
cessive strearas'of melted lava, as the volcanists as¬ 
sart; all such discussion is, perhaps, at any place 
unworthy the animosity of the combating theorists, 
and in this w’ork it would be a ridiculous digres* 
sion. 

I shall state some matters of fact, restraining, as far 
as possible, the too natural propensity to speculate 
and generalize. 


Doctor 
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Doctor Richardson was the fitst whd fiolfited "out 
to n»e, that the planes of the basalt sttata do not 
correspond with that of the hodzori. I have dncto 
that discovered, that the pfanes of the strtita de¬ 
scend towards the river Bann oa either sfcJe. It k 
certain, that the white limestone appears in ri*e 
valley of the Lagan, from bel6w Belfast up toMoita, 
in a very elevated situation, and in a plane, which 
rises to the south-east, in an an^e of six or seven 
degrees: it is equally true, that the vertical m’atp- 
menis of the basalt forelands, in the vale of tlie Roe, 
exhibit the white limestone, wuth the argillaceous 
grit below, and the basalt above, uniformly con¬ 
senting in their several platitis, and rising towards 
the south-west, in an angle of from five to six de¬ 
grees. 

The plane of the limestone, which dips at Down¬ 
hill under the sea and the Bann, fmmets off near the 
summit of Benbradagh, and the ascent of it is in a 
regular plane. Examined bn the north at Magilli- 
gan, it seems rising to the west; examined on the 
west in the vale of the Roe, it seems rising to the 
south; the tnie elevation is in the diagonal of this 
double elevation, and is so great, that in a diagonal 
line from the dip at the shore to the basset on Bcn- 
biadagh, in a distance of not more than 12 miles, it 
has ascended not less than JCOO foct. 


Oa 
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■ Oh the ether side of the Bann, the lime appears 
alottg the coast beyond Portrush; but there seems to 
have been some second sinking of the plane, (or, as 
thfe miners express it, %omc:. trapping of the seam); 
for the lime is again sunk under the level of the 
shore, and does not re-appear till near Bushmills. 
To pursue farther the appearances of this coast, 
would be an improper intrusion on the department of 
the gentleman at present engaged in the report of 
the county of Antrim. 

, I am not clear, whether these discontinuations of 
the lime-stone are all owing to a trapping, or even to 
a curving of the plane; in some places this curving is 
evidently demonstrated by the direction of the seams 
and veins of the basalt, and its other accompaniments. 
It is also very possible, that the bed of thelime-stone 
may have been originally interrupted; and as the 
primitive shell-banks now are known to be, so may 
have been the discontinuation of the consequent 
white lime, at the time when the incumbent strata 
were, placed over it. 

This digression into the subject of lime is not un¬ 
necessary, because white lime is the most visible and 
uniform of all the strata, which are within the bounds 
of its area, either above or below; of course, the 
inclination of the great plane of basalt, or its re¬ 
lative fossils, in this lowest line of demarcation, , 

being 
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being in contact with the Ume, are best discovered 
by such observations as these. 

It is very immaterial to insist on the comparative 
height of the basalt bills or mountains ; this specu¬ 
lation is lost in confusion; besides what use in as¬ 
certaining these heights, which may eitlier have 
been caused, in so much as they have received an 
accumulation of more or less matter, at the com¬ 
mencement; or else, may have lost more or less, 
according to the durability of their materials ? 

I shall lay open to the reader subjects much more 
interesting, as I proceed in describing the interior 
of these strata; I have accurately noted them, when¬ 
ever a quarry or natural escarpment displayed any 
thing worljiy of notice. 

At the Carrick-rocks, and thence to Port-stewart, 
all the strata are a confused mixture of rude and 
shapeless basalt, with veins of red ochre and stea¬ 
tites ; and with chrystals of zeolite, some of tliem in 
masses of several pounds weight, extremely beau¬ 
tiful. To the interior, and almost at the boundary 
of the county, some of the high quarries exhibit 
columnar basalt, whose pillars or prisms are as accu¬ 
rate as those of the Causeway; some of these prisais, 
in the upper strata, divaricate finely, like the stria: 
or seams of a scallop shell. 

Under Mr. Mackay’s house, at Port-ne-happle, is 
a mass of reddish substance, of the consistence and 

colour 
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collar <rf CftstUe soap^. It diffuses, a,sulphureous 
wneff, when burning, turns into a purple cinder, does 
not ofieryesce witlj acids, ai^ appears to be a variety 
of the lapis ollaris; I present the Society svith a spe¬ 
cimen. 

At a quarry near Ballysally, the strata appear in 
the following succession: 

( feet. 

1. Oxide of basalt, with fragments and clay, I 

2. Stiff till, inclined to clay, - 2 

3. Species eff fuller’s earth, snuff-coloured, 2 

4. Hard basah, - 1 

5. Steatites, speckled like gre}- toadslonc, 3 

fi. Basalt of unknown depth, intermixed with 

veins of purple and greenish toad^one, 
with rock tallow. 

The dip of this quarry is to the north-west. 

I am now come to the examination of'a line of 
coast, not onlj remarkable for interesting and mag¬ 
nificent points of view, and still more for the abrujjt 
and vcrticiJ presentation of the strata, composing 
the ermt of ffie interior country. 

In traversing tlje strand from die Bann westward, 
we find the stratifications of basalt submerged under 
the bent hills, and from the sandy beach fardier in¬ 
land, some eminences are discernible. There is one 
rock, wliich juts towards the sea, called the Castle; 
it is deserving of notice, because it appears to be a 

whin 
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whin dyke, or gaw: accorduJg to the best of my 
observation, it penetrates through the whole moun¬ 
tain, re-appearing at the Largantea stteam, which it 
crosses, and is there called Lady O’Kann’S bridge; 
of which the annexed is a sketch. 


L/tdy O'Caharfs fridge. 
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I haye ncrt yet trac^. ij; farther. This rock consist* 
of two walls, with a hollow between, and bears a 
great rcsemlilance to that, described by Mr. St. Fond, 
on the coast of Scotland, which he took for the ex¬ 
ternal walls of lava, which, after being cooled, 
served to conduct cuM'ents of liquid lava into the sea. 
This rock consists of very hard basalt, very black, 
and somewhat columnar, its prisms being in their 
vertical position ; veins, and even nodules of zeolite, 
both very minute, appear in some of its cavities. 

The strata of ochre, trapp, steatites, and basalts, 
are alternated with regukirity in many situations 
more to the south-west; yet in many also, tliey are 
intermixed in a more confused matmer. 

- I have marked the angle, in which a vein of trapp 
seems wedged into a stratum of basalt, which vein, 
as it is advanced and thickened from this angle, 
branches again, so as to encompass smaller strata of 
pure basalt. 


Basal f. 
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In fact, these substances seem to have almost im¬ 
perceptible degrees of approach and distinction. 
The ochre, with zeolite in spath, becomes coarser 
grained, and approaches to trapp, whilst trapp, 
whose zeolite ia not much concentrated, assumes a 
finer blend, and approaches'to coarser basalt. 

Again, another difference seems to consist in the 
state of the iron, which in the basalt is metallic, in 
the trapp oxidescent, and in the ochre oxide; stea¬ 
tite also, where the m^nesia is in larger propor¬ 
tion, on account perhaps of imperfect blend, has 
not unfrequcntly its zeolite concentrated in spath, 
and thereby presents a resemblance to trapp. Its 
grain, however, is much softer, the silica being over¬ 
powered by the magnesia; it leaves a polish, when 
pared with the knife, whilst that of the trapp is gritty 
asid granular. 

It apjjcars, therefore, that iu places, where the stea¬ 
tite has not any crj^stals of zeolite, the relatives of 
this latter substance may be found under the cha¬ 
racter of soap-rock, coarse and flinty veins of stea¬ 
tite, and ochre. 

It appears also, that basalt, even when pure, 
through superabundance of silica, may sometimes 
contain conic and tvedged-shaped casts of chalce¬ 
dony, of which I have many specimens; but of all 
these substances respectively it is perhaps affir- 
mahle, that the less the abstraction of their silica out 

of 
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of the mass, in other words, the less it is concen¬ 
trated into crystalline or siliceous matter, so much 
the finer is the grain of that mass, and so n),uch the 
more smooth and con^stent its blend. 

I shall only add one more remark at this place. 
It is the philosopher in the cabinet, who imagines 
boundary lines of distinction between one fossil and 
another. Nature, in her great elaboratory, passes 
by imperceptible transition from one defined pro¬ 
duction to its next ally. This is particularly true 
of basalt; its shadings into trapp, thence into ochre 
and steatites, are as gradual on one side, as on the 
otlier its mutation from coarse basalt to granitine, 
or from bard and finer grained into whin, and thence 
into flag. Nor is it without many instances, that the 
finely blended sub.stance called basanite, which is 
involvetl with the basalt, dies away into the com¬ 
plexion of flint. I have various specimens illustrating 
these observations. 

I subjoin an account of the succession of the strata, 
under which the grotto at DoVn-hill is formed. 

F«t. 

1 . Two undistinguishable strata of very confused 
basalt, partly columnar, more generally sW- 
vered, resting on a base of oclire, towards 
which there is a gradation into trapp, - - 60 

2 . Red ochre, somewhat braqching into veins, i 

3. Small tables of basalt, mixed and alternated 

with earthy trapp, - -- .- .- .70 

G 2 4. Ochre, 
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Feet. 

4. Ochre, - -.--I 

5. Tftpp, with basalt veins of ochreous and zeo- 
litic matter, with masses df hard table basalt, 14 

6 . Trapp, with veins and strata of zeolite, blend¬ 
ing at bottom Into soft, coarse, friable basalt, 6 

7. Trapp indistinctly blended with basalt, changing 

by shades, the midmost tabular, - - - - 4 

8 . Rude, coarse basalt, with blotches and blebs of 

zeolite, - .- -- .- -- .- -lO 

9. Black basalt, involving masses of trapp, the 
stratum declined to the west, ----- 12 

The altitude of the rock, on which stands the 
Mussunden temple, and which overjuts its base, is 
168 feet. 

In descending by the zig-zag path, the order of 
the strata is as follows: 

1 . Soil and rubble. 

2 . Amorphous basalt. 

3. Indurated and coaFsc rock, tallow or soap-stone. 

4. Steatites. 

5. 'Basalt. 

6 . Trapp. 

7. Tabular basalt. 

8 . Confused basalt with trapp, abounding hi crys¬ 

tals of zeolite, and in soap-stone. 

9. Trapp. 


10. Basalt, 
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10 . Basalt, with exsudations of a coarse, calcareous 

substance, somewhat approaching to steatites, 
and incrusting the external surfaces, a species 
of stalactites, 

11 . Reddish trapp, veined with zeolite. 

12 . Shivery basalt, with veins of steatites. 

13. Steatites, 

14. Trapp. 

I'he section of Lord Bristol’s road lays open the 
following successions: 

1 . Soil and rubble, both rust-coloured. 

2 . Ochrcous basalt, intersected by reclined veins of 
olive-brown steatites, and also by veins of red 
oclire. All these are occasionally iiicrusted witli 
the same calcareous exsudatious, as are men¬ 
tioned above. 

3 . Basalt, with veins of hard reddish ochre, which 
pass each other in various angles. 

4. Very friable trapp, inclining to oclire. 
Soap-stone, almost hid by the land, which is blown 
up this ravine. 

Observations. — 1 st. The above-mentioned exsuda- 
tion seems to arise from the calcareous matter of the 
zeolitic cores of the rock, which being penetrated 
by water, the veins of the strata yield the lime, to 
be carried oft' in a state of solution. I have found 
masses of calcareous spar, mixed with zeolite, in 
considerable masses and veins through basalt. 

2 nd. 
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2 nd. The U}SJ)ermost stratatn basscting to the west, 
as viewed from the sea, in an angle of four or five 
degrees, is longer or shorter in dying off, or con¬ 
forming to the plane of the horizon above, in pro¬ 
portion to its thickness; sometimes ending in an ab¬ 
rupt segment of the stratum, sometimes melting gra¬ 
dually, so as to correspond with the general level of 
the surfaces above. 

At the second head-land of Magilligan, we find 

1. Table basalt. 

2. Trapp. 

3 . Shapeless basalt. 

4. Ochreous trapp, with steatites 

!}. Table basalt. 

6. Trapp. 

7 . Basalt. 

fhe rest covered with sand and bent-hills. 

I'ect. 

• The strata, measured with a line let down from 


above, were in depth ------ 13s 

The sand, by conjecture, ------ (M, 

'fhe elevation of this perpendicular, - - - 202 


The measurements of the third head are taken 
by the thickness of each stratum, by an instrument 
hereafter to be mentioned. 


1. Basalt. 
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Feet. 

1 . Basalt, basseting abruptly, - - - _ . 10 

2. Second stratum, which bassets about fifty 

yards beyond the former, to the west, il 

3. Regular stratum of red ochre, - - - - I 

4. Shapeless basalt, - 75 

•S. Repetition of tiic red ochre, ----- I 

6. Friable basalt, - -- -- -- -- 32 

7. Red ochre repeated, - -- -- -- 1 

8. Rude basalt, with trapp, ------ 53 

Land blown against the base, ----- 22 

Total altitude of this perpendicular, 206 


Obsen'iition .—In climbing to the base of the per- 
peiKliculur, you encounter tlie appearance, at least, 
of danger; for, the ochre, steatites, trapp, and other 
mixed and soft substances, having yielded to the ele¬ 
ments, leave the bases of the harder strata jutting 
over, and seemingly ready, and as certainly doomed 
to fall. 

I shall now give a measurement, taken in the up¬ 
ward direction above the limestone. 


l. la 
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Feet, 

1 . In contact, intermixed with soft, reddish- 

brown ochre, nodules of flint, and frag¬ 
ments of limestone, taken together, - - l 

2. Brown, soft substance, apparently interme¬ 

diate, between steatites and trapp, - - O-J 

3. Shapeless basalt,- -.9 

4. Trapp, abounding in zeolite, . - - . s 

5. Shapeless basalt, -----.-..5 


6. Do.--5 

7 . Red ochre, - j 

8. Confused basalt, ..50 

9. Red ochre, - of 

10. Loose incoherent basalt, 20 

11. Trapp, .. 10 

12. Brown ochre, - of 

13. Confused and table basalt, - - - - . oy 

14. Incoherent basalt, - 


15. Compact basalt, (the basset irregular,) about 40 


Total above the lime,- - - - _ nyi 
Obsenations. — 1 . Sometimes it is basalt, some¬ 
times trapp, or any other of the accompanying strata, 
which bassets, just as they respectively reach to the 
summit, in advancing westward with an ascending 
plane. 

2 . The medium, in contact with the limestone and 
basalt, is a jumble of reddish ochre, soft, brownish 
matter, including nodules of flint simply, or in masses 

of 
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of nodules agglutinated. The flint has no mark of 
calcination, but is shiv^er^^ and shattered, in several 
places; it even contains shells, though immediately 
in contact. I have several .s])ecimens from various 
contacts in my collection. 

3. To a spectator standing belotv, it may .seem as 
if the strata sometimes had an inclination diO’creiit 
from that, wliich lias been mentioned. Tliis happens, 
when till! face of the strata retires inward, and is 
only a deception of sight, which those, acquainted 
witli the rules of perspective, will (!asily understand. 

4. It sometimes liappens, that the vestera termi¬ 
nation of a stratum, which comes to basset in its 
(enn, does not cxliilnt its boundary by any pcrperi- 
iliciilar line, but dies away tiltnosi in a horizontal 
line. I remarked this in the eases of those strata, 
whiclt are of the softer materials: their jutting and 
angular extremes have gradually yielded to the ele¬ 
ments, and thus have softened down into a plane. 

Ohu’i'vatkms on Mont Salat. 

This house was formerly the resort of fashionable 
invalids; it was built by a subscription, under the 
patronage of IVliss 7'ompkins, a beauty of the last 
century. The intention wa.s to combine sea-bathing 
and goat’s whey with (what is no less salutary to 
the convalescent) gay society. 

The 
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The avenue, though in itself a steep ascent, brings 
you only to the foot of the mountain behind: the 
Best acclivity is of rocky pasturage, formerly the 
browsing of the goat, and now but a scanty bite for 
the native cow. I’liis rocky matter found so low 
is an object, which must be accounted for. On the 
further side, after to[)ping' it, we. find a deep ravine, 
which separates it from the next ascent. In fact, 
the whole of this mass is one of those kinds of ava¬ 
lanches, already noticed as torn away from the origi¬ 
nal strata above. 

The-escarpment of the stratified monntain is en¬ 
cumbered, near its base, by the rocks, which have 
tumbled from the preci]iice; tlie strata, aliovc this 


heap of ruins, are, subjoined. 

Feet. 

1 . Basalt, which bassets at top, ----- i ,» 

2 . Trapp, - -- -- -- -- -- - 16 

3. Basalt, - -- -- -- -- -- - 5 

4. The same, hut divided hy a loam, - - - lo 

5. Trapp, -.6 

6 . Basalt, ..---20 

Total of the vertical section, - - - 72 

Masses of tumbled rock and rabble, - - - 180 

From the bottom of the glen to the level of the 
house, - -- -- -- - .- .-140 

From the house, to the level ol the sea, about 100 

Total height of the mountain, - - - 4.92 

• It 
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It appears then that, from the last measurement, 
in a distance not exceeding two miles, the range of 
the summit has gained, in elevation towards the west, 
286 feet. 

All these sunk terraces have the plane of their 
strata reclined, against the original mountain; that is 
to say, in sinking, their bases have been shoved be¬ 
yond their perpendiculars. From this angularity of 
the strata arises a diversity of picture singularly de¬ 
lightful. It was a fine evening, when I made these 
observations; the sun was declined to the west, gild¬ 
ing the verges of the Innishowen range beyond Lough 
Foyle; the rays wc!re shot almost horizontally be¬ 
tween tlie sublime precipices and the fallen masses. 
Beuyevenagh, witli all liis outline, seemed projected 
on tlie mellow sky. Ruined spires, fallen castles, 
v\ith a thousand imaginary similitudes, delighted, 
pressed, and ovi;rawed the contemplative mind. 

Granite. 

f)ne of the most interesting facts, in the lithology 
of this county, is the appearance of the granite, of 
all grains, blends, and consistencies, emerging from 
beneath the basalt mountain of Sliabh-gallan. I had 
long ago conjectured, that a close inspection would 
discover not only the places, but also the circum- 
stances, in which these very different fossils, the 

hasalt 
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basalt and schist, are separated, I had not any idea, 
that granite would be found among the neighbouring 
substances; because, both in the county of Down, 
and in all the other parts of this county, the flag first 
occurs, and afterwards the granite; the one changing 
to the other by gradations almost imperceptible. On 
the contrary, under Carn-daisey and Tinteagh, the ri¬ 
vulet discovers granite in the first instance, emerging 
from beneath one hundred feet of reddish, argilla¬ 
ceous grit, similar to that generally found under 
basalt. The angle, in which the granite bassets, is 
the same as that of the plane of the basalt above, 
both being to the south-west, and nearly of se\cn 
degrees. I present the Society with specimens from 
this remarkable spot. 

In the liver of Lissaiie, the granite is of various 
figures; the main bed of the quarry rises to the south-, 
west, in an angle of twenty degrees. 

Limestone. 

. Having made so frequent mention of the white 
)ime.stone, it remains only to .say, that it might be 
found every where from the .sea to Benbradagh. It 
is covered at Woodtown; tlie countryman draws it 
thither from the shore by painful tracks, and he 
burns it just over a concealed quarry of limestone; 
the same thing is true of Stradroagh and of Donald’s- 

hill. 
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liill. I have made this known to as many of the la¬ 
borious cultivators, as I found ignorant on this sub¬ 
ject to their cost. 

Mr. Hamilton traces this fossil, and the basalt, to 
tlie east of Sliahhgallan; which seems the more 
unaccountable, considering the very conspicuous 
section of white limestone, near the highest of that 
mountain. 

The most remarkable cavern on the coast is ifi the 
white limestone; it is called the Robber’s cave, and 
contains apartments, where a large banditti very 
lately lay concealed, with a considerable booty. 

This, like all the rest on the coast, has the plane 
of its strata accurately defined by lines of flinty 
nodules; the cavern is formed by the inclination to¬ 
wards each other of two somewhat vertical sections 
ol the strata. These lean against each other in an 
acute angle, resembling the letter A. There are 
no stalactites from this cavern, though it drips from 
the top; nor are there stalagmites, though the w'ater 
falls on the floor. I thought this remarkable. 

There is a quarry at the Leek, in front of the 
Kcdy foreland. It lies under hard shapeless basalt, 
and is mixed with very hard flint; in one piece of 
which flint I found an impression of a cockle shell. 
The limestone is in some veins so crumbling, and in 
yvther places so soft, as to be in great use as a manure, 
without burning. 


When 
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When great terraces have slipt down, as near 
Benyevenagh and elsewhere, then the plane of the 
limestone in those terraces is, of course, brought 
lower. For example, above Mr. O’Sbeil’s bouse 
there are three successive planes of limestone, be¬ 
cause there is an equal number of terraces, one 
sunk below the other. 

In order to judge of the places in the interior, 
where limestone might be sought—1st. view the an¬ 
gle of the ascent, as seen from the west, that is, its 
elevation to the south: then view that of its elevation 
to the west, as seen from tlu; north. The intersec¬ 
tion of these measurements will be in the plane of 
the limestone. Upon this principle, I venture to say 
there is lime in Mr. .lackson’s property, and on the 
dip, through whicli the Bishop’s road runs, and thence 
through Lisnagruih and Stradfeagh. 

I think also it might be found in many dips on the 
rear of the mountain, towards the valley of the Banri, 
where it is greatly wanted. Some flag limestone, as 
in Desertmartin, passes under our basalts; 1 bidieve it 
might be found above Maghera, on tlic cast of 
Carntogher. 

I have remarked the appearance of the white 
limestone in the neighbourhood of Spring-hill. I 
confess my.self very undecided as to this pheno¬ 
menon. There are two things, wiiich may be con¬ 
jectured. Either the plane of limestone has been 

disparted 
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Jisparted by some convulsion, or else the inter¬ 
mediate parts of the plane having been originally 
continued, from tlic face of the quarries below to 
tlie face of the quarries above, this intermediate part 
has been carried away; an effect, wliich might ap¬ 
pear ilie less improbable, if we supposed this interme¬ 
diate part to have been of softer materials than those, 
which have stood firm. I'here is some likelihood to 
countenance this last idea; for, the planes of all tlie 
fossils below seem to tally with those above. I cannot 
assert this to be always the fact; it is only reported 
so far as I c()iild observe. The plane of these strata 
rises to the soiitli-tvest, in an angle of about five de¬ 
grees. 


Blue Linie.iloru*. 

It is impossible to trace this. It appear.s in the 
schistose quarries, intermi.ved with many varieties of 
the flag, but most commonly in contact with schis¬ 
tose mica. 

There was a‘fine quarry ojtcned at the deer-park, 
tiear Newtown Limav.idy, which rose in laminae, fit 
for many architectural purposes: it is now closed. 
Blue limestone is found near Dungiven, so low as the 
nTjossy bottoms. It is found nearer the mountains, 
:^bt far from the bridge of Tamna-arran, at Ciun- 

tagaren. 
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tagaren, and Bun^vary; it is of a fine texture, 
resembling coarse marble. At Desertmartin also 
there is excellent limestone, in flags of a reddish 
colour, which lies also very low. Is it improbable, 
that these are all one plane, which passes under 
the bagalt, and basscting from beneath the gritty 
strata has been detected in those places ? 

In the Ballyniullans there is abundance of lime¬ 
stone. In these wild regions, where turf is plenty, 
and gunjjowder scarce, it is customary to split the 
rock by burning a large fire over the part to be after¬ 
wards raised. Even here this process is a lazj^ one, 
and more e.xpensive than that of the wedge and 
crow. 

The mountain of Altahoney seems half calcareous: 
it is very full of white calcareous spar, which the na¬ 
tives take to be a silver mine. It is excellent in some 
parts for tomb-*stones, window-stools, &c. I took 
large cubes of martial pyrites out of some flags of 
this fine lime-stone. 

One of the most plentiful and convenient quarries 
is at Bailyartan, on the Fahan; the vein of this lime¬ 
stone . pervades Sliabh-cark; and I think the east 
section of that hill would, if naked, discover two 
great calcareous strata, at wide intervals; one be¬ 
low, on the level of die stream; the other above, on 
the summit. By observing the planes of tliesc, per¬ 
haps much more might be found. 


It 
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It would be tedious to mention every smaller 
quarry: there is a great one lately opened in Muff- 
glen, another above Fahan-vale. I venture to say, 
that the intervening lands of the Chapter have abun¬ 
dance, if some pains were taken to trace the strata. 
Let the reader consult the map for further appear¬ 
ances of this fossil. 


Sandstone. 


Mention of the soft argillaceous grit has occurred 
so often, as to render a repetition useless. 

I conceive, from the best of my^ present acquaint¬ 
ance with this fossil, that it is universally below the 
basalt, and is occasionally intermingled with the 
schist. We find it more or less fit for building in the 
lower levels, as along the Largantea, the Castle, and 
the Balteagh rivers. 

The reader will, it is hoped, think that not an ill- 
spent time, in which he follows me in one or two 
excursions, painfully' made by myself to discover the 
materials, on which the great mountains of basalt are 
supported. 


Ascent 
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Ascent of the Ly^i-hitrn to the tcatcr-Jall of 
Stradreagh. 


Under the bridge of Dirtagh, this stream crosses 
the Coleraine road, shortly after which, joining the 
Curley river, its banks discover the same strata of 
soft grit, as arc already described. 

I propose to detail the ascent from this bridge up¬ 
wards, as affording a very clear exposition of the 
strata, on which the basalt is ultimately incum¬ 
bent. 

From the bridge of Dirtagh to the grazing park of 
Lisnagruib, is an ascent of about 100 feet perpendi¬ 
cular. Of this the entire is of red argillaceous grit, 
with cross veins of matter, in grain and consistence 
nearly similar, except that the colour is of a bluish 
grey. 

At the commencement of the park, J^ic cliannel of 
the Lyn is a deep ravine; the succession of strata are 
cxltibitcdin the following order: 

feet. 

1. After the commciicemeut of the park, red 

soft grit, - - 20 

2. Greenish blue grit, sometimes effervesces, l 


3. Black 
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Act. 

3. Black slate, with dark argillaceous matter, 

exhibiting impressions of muscle shells; 
the whole mass bituminous, including a 
species of inflammable cra-coal-. when 
dry, an efflorescence appears on the 
surface of the section, probably sulphate 
of alumine, - - - *7 

4. Bluish clay, inclined to marie, - £ 

5. White lime, resting on a green marie, like 

substance which does not effervesce, - S 

6. Ochreous trapp, softer, as it is in contact 

with the limestone, occasionally resting 
on nodules of flint, one of which con¬ 
tains shells; the mass is confused with 
basalt, shapeless, tabular, and semi- 
columnar, over which is the water-fall, 5P 

Along the banks of this stream I found stalactite# 
of limestone, in porous masses; in other places, ami¬ 
anthus and mountain leather. 

The ascent of the Balteagh is covered with rub¬ 
ble, until the level of the glebe. It begins here to 
discover the strata, over which it runs. The first is 
grit of a soft texture, and frequently endeavouring 
at a lamellated figure. It contaiils a considerable 
deal of calcareous matter, so much as to be valuable 
as a manure. We find it interspersed with frag¬ 
ments of quait -2 and hard schist, from the size of 
H " ■ sand 
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sand to that of a bean. Over the surfaces of the la- 
mellated parts there is diffused a polish of mica, 
which gives it a distant resemblance to schistose mica. 

Higher up, on the bank below the church, a 
quarry of sandstone has been opened. It is excellent 
for building. 

The plane of the strata conforms to the general 
rule, rising to the .south-west, in an angle of about 
five degrees. 

The stones of this quarry separate into cubes, and 
parallelopi{)eds, with other figures, which approach 
to some of the schistose cristallisations; and, in fact, 
the bed of the river upward produces these sub¬ 
stances, which may be called the connection be¬ 
tween flag and freestone, until, at Mr. Boyle’s green, 
■'tables of compact flag are encountered, approach¬ 
ing, both as to grain, and as to the rudely columnar 
appearance, to that coarser kind of basalt, which 
lias its alliance with granitine. This stratum rests 
on a vein of quartz, four inches thick, and this again 
on schistose mica, w’hich is in knotty and waving 
lines, and which contapis specks of quartz and feld¬ 
spar ; that this last matter rests upon the grit is most 
probable; I could not, however, discover the contact, 
on account of the rubble. 

There is a continual succession of soft gritty strata, 
one placed over another, parallel to the plane of tlvr- 
liine.stone in Donald’.s hill. 


The 
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The quarry of Ajknover, near Dungiven, is of tha 
finest quality: the colour is bright tawney, not un¬ 
like that of the Portland stone j many of our best 
buildings are from this quarry. But lying quite 
inland, and not convenient to the road, its stones 
are not had without great expence. It is wrought 
into window-stools, quoin-stones, grinding-stones, &c. 
at one shilling per cubic foot; it has been carried 
to Derry, to Down-hill, and even to Caledon. 

Examined, as a fossilist would desire, it would ex¬ 
hibit small crumbles of quartz, with sand of the 
same; the cement siliceous. The strata rise to 
south-west, along with those of the schist, by which 
It seems to be completely involvijd, and according 
to tile laws of which it is laminated in irregular pa- 
rallelopipeds, measuring, in general, ten feet by nine. 
The longest dimension of these rises to the south, 
the lesser dimension to the west. I liave seen shafts 
of pillars eleven feet froni this quarry. 

I believe, that the same plane of grit is extended 
from the Balteagh river, under the schist, to that of 
Fahaii-vale, Gr.iceteel, ikc. The sandstone in these 
places w'oiild be excellent, only that its iron is in 
too great a quantity, and too much oxygenized, 
on which account the colour is that of a rusty red. 
1 have mentioned this before. 

Under Sliabh-gallan, and above Mdneymore, 
there is a quarry of reddish ft eestone. It is very 

like 
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like th»t of Fabftnrvale; and I think it is cormeCted 
.'with it under the harder strata. 

Coal. 

There has not any yet been discovered, which de¬ 
serves notice. Lord Bristol had it searched for in 
•Magilligan, at Tyrcrevin-burn, and in Aghanloo, at 
Ballycarten. I apprehend the seam, which was 
pierced in those trials, is the continuation of the veins 
of cra-coal, mentioned as appearing in the stream of 
the Lynn. It also appears in Ballymaglin. My inde¬ 
fatigable fellow labourer, Mr. Donald Stewart, saw 
these. I cannot, however, agree with him, that this 
seam is worth exploring; because, by following it 
under the mountain, you would, as it occurs to me, 
only continue in the same worthless vein, without 
piercing into any better. It is likely, that the sutur- 
brand vein of coal, found by Mr. Gregg near Dun- 
luce, is the same vein as this. Both lie under the 
basalt and the lime, without anj’ considerable inter¬ 
vention. 

It is under the vast interval of argillaceous sand¬ 
stones, that coal will one day be found. But the 
places to search are in those inland regions, where 
the sandstone rises towards the surface. 

At Fahjin-vale, at Gracetecl, or above Dungiven, 
coal might be looked for with more success, than in 
a seam, which lies so to the basalt. 


Bally castk 
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Ballycastle colliery is under grit, which is beneath 
the white limestone. If ever we find coal in great 
quantities, I venture to conjecture, that the dip of 
our seam will be in a direction opposite to that of 
Ballycastle. 


Iron, 

This is in great abundance throughout this county, 
either in an ochreous state, or mixed with manga¬ 
nese. It is nearly in a metallic state, in the lands of 
Mr. Jackson, over Ballyhacket, where it caused the 
compass to vary, and even to dip in a manner, which 
greatly surprised me, till I recollected the cause. 
Iron is found nearly in a metallic state, also, in many 
of our basalt quarries; I have found it in the softer 
stones employed for making roads, involucrated with 
softer folds of trapp, and the interior nucleus being 
almost pure metal. 

In a mixed state, with manganese, called bog-ore 
or woad, it is abundant in the mountains near Gleu- 
randle, and about Listress. 

The base of Sawel is an immense mass of martial 
pyrites mingled with schist; and in the neighbour¬ 
hood of all our mountain streams, which issue from 
bogs, I have found large mounds of iron in the cha- 
.racter of yellow ochre. To the abundance of this 
meul in the peat moss is owing the red colour of 

the 
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the ashes, which are so heavy as to keep in heaps 
even in a breeze of wind. 

This metal was formerly smelted in this county, 
at a place called the Forge to this day, on the site 
of Vhich Mr. Henderson has a bleaching machinery, 
near C^tle Dawson. The mine was in Sliabh-gal- 
lan, and the person, who conducted the works at 
that time, rvas agent to the Drapers’ company. The 
speculation was unsuccessful. 

I present the Society with a specimen of excellent 
iron ore with manganese, from Sliabh-gallan; it is 
abundant. Might it not be worked with suceess, by 
charring the hard mountain turf, which lies conve¬ 
nient to the mines!* 

For the magnetic variations in the county oi 
I .ondonderry, see Appendix, No. I. 

Copper and lead are found in tliis county, in 
small veins; but nothing worth mention has yet oc¬ 
curred. 


Gold. 

Jn Boat’s Natural History of Ireland we find u 
reported, that “ out of a certain rivulet in Nether 
'Fyrone, (which is now that upper part of the county 
of Derry, subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of 
the primacy) called Iniola, the which, rising in the 
luountaip Slew-gullan, and passing by the village of 

Maghar^ 
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Maghary (a mistake) falleth into the north-west cor¬ 
ner of Lough-neagh, close to the place where the ri¬ 
ver Ban Cometh out of it, a person had gathered one 
drachm of pure gold, concluding thereby, that in the 
aforesaid mountain rich gold mines do lie hid.” 

I have several specimens of quartz containing thin 
leaf of gold: these are found in the surface, and are, 
as 1 believe, adventitious. I do not think, that gold 
is found in basalt mountains, unless at the basce, 
where the schist and quartz basset. 


2.uartz, Flint, and Crystals. 

7'he two former of those fossils are so common, that 
I sliall only make one observation, which relates to 
them both. The siliceous, or flinty matter, like tlie 
calcareous, or lime, has two distinct appearances, 
which denote the n:gions, of which they arc the na¬ 
tives. 

The silica and the schist country is in the charac¬ 
ter of tiuartz, and the lime of the same country is 
bluish and laminated. In the basalt countries, the 
silica is in the character of flint and petrosile.v, and the 
lime white and abundant in marine exuvia*. Earth, 
quartz, and flitit are of various tinges. The former 
fometimes clear, 3 'ellow, brownisli, reddish, purple, 
&c.; the latter horn-coloured, purple, brownish- 

black 
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blackj &c. Flint has sometimes marine impressions, 
the quartz none. I would ask the geologist, whether 
or not these distinctive characters do not suggest tho 
idea, that the schist region is produced from the ut¬ 
ter dissolution and reintegration of the basalt and its 
accompaniments ? 

As to crystals, these are various. Zeolite in rose- 
cut surfaces, in points, and in thistle-down, all beau¬ 
tiful, are common in basalt. In flag lime stone are 
white and yellow calcareous spath, in a variety of 
figures. 

In the regions of schist, exclusively, we find the 
rock crj'stal. The finest of them are in Muldonach, 
Mullaghash, and in the other flag mountains near 
Learmount; these greatly resemble Kerry stone. I 
am informed by my friend. Major M'Causland, that 
the lapidary, who cut several of them for him, 
esteemed them harder than the Kerry stone. As to 
size, they are found from the weight of one ounce, 
to that of twelve. In shape, they are truncated 
prisms of six sides and six facets. 


Sect. (5. Wafer. 

There is an idea, that the river Bann haj a quahty 
injurious to vegetation, and that thence its banks, 
when they are overflowed, derive their sterility. 

This 
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This quality is coupled, by those who remark it, 
with the petrifying quality attributed to tlie lough, 
out of which it flows. 

I rather think the banks of this river, naturally 
sterile, continue so, because they receive no depo¬ 
sits of vegetative loam, which other streams are used 
to confer; and I attribute this to the slowness of tho 
current of the Bann on this side the lough ; and also 
to its having deposited in the lough all these fecun- 
datory particles, - with which it might have been 
charged, wlien rushing with sudden swells from 
the high districts. 

As to the petrifying quality of the lake, it strikes 
me, that this is a deceptive appearance. At another 
time I may take occasion to detail my reasons; I 
shall only say here, that the soils around the lake are 
abundant in such petrified wood, as the lake alone has 
been supposed to produce. The petrifactions of the 
lake also arc bitumenous, calcareous, and siliceous; 
they exhibit not merely wood, but marine exuviae. 
The fossil, called petrified rush, is a true coralite, 
and is the same as chiefly composes the lime quarry 
of Benburb, at the distance of several miles from 
any border of Lough Neagh. 

We have observed, that the basset of all the fossils 
on each side of theBaun rises to the south, that is, 
'towards Lough Neagh. I think that the lake^ if 
drained, would allow us to discover strata concealed. 
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by their dipping in towards the more northern parts; 
therefore, I suppose, it is mechanically, not chemi¬ 
cally, that the waters act, when they offer these mat¬ 
ters to view. 

7'he varieties of calcareous and hilumenated mat¬ 
ters, w'hich arc found in the countries abounding in 
coal, have been often observed; now, the pits of 
Coal-island arc in the neighbourhood, and slip be¬ 
low the level of the lough ; what then is the impro¬ 
bability, that similarly bitumenated anil calcareous 
matters are not the effect of the quart/, of this water, 
but only laid bare by the action ol’ its wai cs ? 

The iron, or chalj’beatc springs are very connnon. 
There is one very remarkable at the lower Baun, 
near the Cranagh. 

. In all the mountains, composed of pyritic schist, 
the streamlets shew a strong impregnation with iron. 
In a gravel bank, near Learniont, I tasted tvater 
from a spring powerfully impregnated. Nothing is 
more common than exsudaiions of reddish and gale- 
tenotis appearance from springs, and from the banks 
of streams. 

Et"en in Myroe, the farms of Ballihcndr}' am; render¬ 
ed unfertile bv the quantity of iron spas. In other 
places, the water of this district is not fit for drinking ; 
but this arises cither from its having passed through 
jie^t-inoss^ or, as is the case in Carrick-muddle, front 
Its having attraotcc^the marine salts through the loose 

sand 
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sand, in the periods when the tides rise near to the 
level of the wells. 

In Magilligan, the farmers dig in the lowest dells, 
especially where tlie sea star-grass grows. Sometimes 
S” down eight feet. I'hey sometimes filter it 
throbgh sand, in a strainer ; but the water, which is 
impregiifited wiih salt and iron, cannot be greatly 
remedied! !)>' an operation merely mechanical. 

The reader will find, in the subjoined tables and 
observations, some interesting information, for which 
I once more acknowledge my obligations to Dr. Pat¬ 
terson. 

Experiments on the Temperature of dlferent 
Springs in the City of Londonderry, made with 
Fahrenheit's Thermometer, in the Veaj's 1788 
and 1789. 


Year. Month. 


j April 
J. and 
May 

) April 
) August 


Denomination of Springs. 

Max. 

Min. 

1 Bishop-street, called Tow'n- 



pump, 

46|: 

454 

2 Pump in theBishop’s-garden, 

— 

44| 

3 Spring on the west strand. 

5li 

— 

4 Old Spa-well - - . . 

46 

!— 

5 Rivulet near town, on the 



west strand, - - - _ 

51 


6 Pump in Eddy’s-lane, 


__ 

Pump in Bisliop’s i j 

— 


Spring, 
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Spring, IISS, like die present spring, was cold; 
there was snow in April; and there were frequent 
keen and fresh breezes from the north and north¬ 
west points.” 


Erpcrivients, 

On spa, pump, and spring-u^pters in the city and 
vicinity of Londonderry, made in May, 1802. 

“ Experiment 1.—The vessels, in whicli the waters 
were tried, were of glass, inch in diameter at the 
top, nearly cylindrical, and capable of containing 
two .ounces liquid measure. The mixtures were all 
stirred with a glass rod, and the vessels were kept 
covered as long as the mixtures were on trial. 

The first experiment was made on a mineral water 
from a spring, about two miles north-east of Derry, 
opening near the shore of an expansion of the river, 
called Ilosscs-bay. This water issues from a scraggy 
bank, about 20 feet above the level of the sea, and 
covei'cd principally with stunted bushes of the brown 
willow, (Salix fusca Liime) interspersed with com¬ 
mon weeds. The well faces the north-west, is small 
and shallow, much choaked with grass, and blocked 
up with the earth, which falls crumbling from the* 
bank; around the well, the ground is coloured, a 
deep, ochry, yellow colour. The fossil substratum is 

slate. 
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slate, which appears to be of a good quality, and has 
aleady produced some very fair ones. 

The water is very limpid, not brisk, nor odorous, 
,but communicates to the palate a pretty strong mine- 


ralv^flavour. 

T^it^4»eat of the spring, when the water was taken 
up, was\^° by a spirit thermometer, on a scale gra¬ 
duated aci|ording to Dr. Hale’s, equal to about 43® 
of Fahrenheit. The same thermometer, in the air, 
w.as 14®, equal to 49® of Fahrenheit. 

Before subjecting the water to the tests, the baro¬ 
meter was 30.13; thermometer, Fahrenheit, in the 
shade, 49^; hygrometer, De Luc, SSf. Clause I. 
To two ounces of this mineral water, four drops of 
Prussian alkali were gradually added, and with tlie 
fourth drop a blue colour evidently struck, which, 
with two more drops, became of a line bicetinct. 
Clause 2 . To the same quantity of water, from 100 
drops to two draehms of tincture of galls were added, 
which occasioned a brown tinge, heightening in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of the tincture, and growing 
still of a more inky hue, as the time of standing was 
prolonged. Clause 3. A piece of sih^er, after re¬ 
maining immersed in the water 36 hours, was not in 
the smallest degree discoloured. 

Experiment 2.—Barometer 30.23 ; thermometer 
in*the shade, 44f; hygrometer 26?. Clause 1. In 
adding 20 drops of spirituous solution! of soap to two 


ounces 
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otinces of EddyVlane pump-water, a curdly dispo¬ 
sition was instantly displayed. Clause 2. By mixing 
I ounce of.lime-water with If ounce of tliis pump- 
water, a milky, or pearly-white coloured fluid was 
immediately produced. Clause 3. In two ouijjTes 
of the water were let fall four or five smallc.ystals 
of the saccharine acid, and the fluid bccame^radualiy 
filled with narrow white clouds, or striae. / Clause 4. 
Into two oiinccs of the water were introciuccd sixty 
drops of highly rectified spirit of wine, but there 
occurred no alteration, different from what happens 
in mixing spirits and pure w’ater on common occa¬ 
sions. Clause 5. To two ounces of the Avater, were 
added ten drops of lixive, or lye of tartar, and with 
the second drop coagula began to appear, which, 
at the conclusion, were distinct and heavy. ClatiseG. 
With two ounces of the water were mixed 100 drops 
of the tincture of turnsol, but there was not any 
change produced. 

On standing nearly 24 hours, the mixture with 
lime-Mater exhibited a thin pellicle, and pretty co¬ 
pious white deposition, both of them rough to the 
touch, and of a calcareous taste. An imperfect pel¬ 
licle appeared on the surface of the mixture with 
the lye of tartar, and at the bottom there was a 
moderate white sediment, both resembling, in feel 
and flavour, those that took place with the lime- 
water j and witl\,both tests, a crust formed on the 

sides 
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sides of the glasses. On the top of the saccharine 
crystals a very copious white sediment formed, 
tvhich was rough and calcareous to the touch and 
taste; the decanted fluid betrayed no tokens of 
'*^dity ryith the tincture of turnsol. When this 
punlw-water was boiled with solution of soap, and 
with 1^ of tartar, it testified dispositions the same, 
but riot^o strong, as when cold. 

This water is perfectly limpid, is inodorous, and 
exhibits a small degree of sparkling appearance, 
more, indeed, than the preceeding spa. 

E.xpcriment 3.—Barometer 30.21.—thermometer 
in the shade, 42^.—hygrometer 3l|. 

Clause I. Lime-water added to Bishop-street 
pump-water, called the town-pump, occasioned a 
milky a])pearance. Clause 2. Twelve drops of lix- 
ivc of tartar caused a considerable milkiness, which 
commenced from the descent of the second drop, and 
the whiteness tvas greater than that produced by the 
lime-water. Clause 3. In adding 30 drops of solu¬ 
tion of soap, the fluid instantly began to curdle. 
Clause 4. Eighty drones of tincture of Brazil-wood 
occasioned no other change, than that of communi¬ 
cating a dilute reddish hue, from the colour of the. 
tincture. Clause 5. On the introduction of saccha¬ 
rine crystals, plumous clouds soon began to appear, 
but not so copious nor so general as in the second ex¬ 
periment. Clause Q. Thirty dro'^s of Prussian alkali 
I being 
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being instilled, no alteration ensued, save a dilute 
tinge of the reagent’s colour, Vhich is a faint amber 
hue. 

After standing 48 liours, tlie fluid subjected to the, 
test of lime-water had a pellicle on the surface, snld 
to the bottom of the glass fell a white scdinill'^.; the 
pellicle was thicker than that on Eddy’s-lanr w'ater, 
but the sediment was less, and felt smoothe • to the 
finger and to the tongue. The sediment effervesced 
with strong colourless sulphuric acid. The deposit 
caused by the lixive of tartar was smaller than that 
with the lime-water, but effervesced more briskly 
with sulphuric acid, continuing to do so at least an 
hour. The deposition, occasioned by the saccharine 
precipitant, was less than that in the second experi¬ 
ment, but the sides of the glass were a good deal in- 
crusted. 

Experiment 4.—Barometer 29.91; thermometer in 
the shade 41°; hygrometer 29. 

Clause 1st.—Lime-water, added to the pump-water 
at the Poor-house, instantly caused a milky turbidness, 
and, on stirring, a considerable separation floated 
through the liquid .—Clause 2d. Thirty drops of the 
lye of tartar produced a more considerable milky 
appearance than the preceding test, and a greater 
separation on stirring.— Clause 3d. Thirty drops of a 
solution of soap at once generated a coagulation, 
confined mostly to tlte surface .—Clause 4th. Crystals 

of 
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<rf Sugar |;radually tollected the nebulous appe^- 
ances, with a more muddy stratum than in the pre¬ 
ceding cases, directly over the crystals. Clause 5th. 
,The Prussian alkali produced no change. 

\After^tanding 48 hours, the fluid, with which the 
lime^ater had been mingled, was generally limpid, 
with a perfect sediment of a yellowish white colour, 
of a cJcareous feet ahd taste, at the same time fer¬ 
menting strongly with sulphuric acid. There was 
scarcely any pellicle or scum on the surface, and 
little or no incrustation on the side of the glass. 
The lixiviated water contained a Curdly floating sub¬ 
stance, with a very copious white sediment, pretty 
smooth to the touch, and a little alkaline to the taste; 
when a few drops of sulphuric acid were added, a 
strong effervescence arose, which continued a con¬ 
siderable time.' A small degree of wdiite powdery 
deposit followed the saccharine crystals, and a little 
incrustation took place on the sides of the glass. 


Experiment 5.—Barometer 30.16; thermometer in 
the shade 51*; Hygrometer 31 f. 

Clause 1st.—At the time of adding lime-water to 
the spring-'W'ater from the rvest strand, no visible 
change took place.— Clause 2d. No more percep¬ 
tible change occurred with the alkaline reagent than 
with the calcareous.— Clause 3d. Solution of soap 
caused only a slight lactesCence.—4tb. Sac- 
t ^ * Charihe 
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charine acid made no alteration .—Clause 5th and 
6th. Prussian alkali generated no colorific pheno¬ 
mena; nor did tincture of turnsol. 

After standing 48 hours, the lime-water had 
caused a moderate pellicle, and a very trifling se(^^ 
ment. The fluid with the lye of tartar had n^iher 
pellicle nor sediment, but remained uiuytered. 
That with the solution of soap continued uniformly 
lactescent, wititout the least coagulation. The sac¬ 
charine acid induced a very slight muddiness to¬ 
wards the bottom of the glass. 

E.xperimerit 6.—Barometer 29.S9; thermometer in 
the shade 66°; liygroineter 261-. 

Clause lat .—Water from the old spa well, on the 
west side of the river, was not changed by Prussian 
alkali. Clause 2d. No direct alteration occurred 
with lye of tartar, but in 24 hottrs a .slight jtellicle 
formed^ and an iin])crfect settlemeiit appeared, 
with a strong incrustation on tlie upper parts of tlie 
glass. Clause 3d. Fresh infiisit)n of galls produced 
neither brown nor black colour. Clause 4th. Solution 
of soap occasioned a slight degree of laetescence, 
even slighter than what took place in the strand 
spring. 

Experiment T.—Barometer 29.53; thermometer m 
the shade 55^ ; In’gronieter 30|. 

Clause 1st.—In the water of the ntnv pump at 
Eerry-quay-gate, lime-water occasioned immediately 

a slight 
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a slight lactescent separation. Clause 2d. With lye 
of tartar it soon began to grow white, and shortly 
after to separate. Clause 3d. With solution of soap 
it quickly' and strongly curdled. Clause 4th. On 
adding crystals of sugar, the usual striated flocculi 
slvm began to gathetj^ and a deposition to take 
pla^ 

Afte^' standing 48 hours, a slight pellicle formed 
on the 'Surface, rvith fleecy appearances in the body 
of the water, and at the bottom of the glass; the 
separation or precipitate was slightly rough to the 
touch, and a little calcareous to the taste, and it 
faintly eflervcsced willi sulphuric acid. The lye of 
tartar had occasioned a copious white deposition, 
which felt very rough, and effervesced strongly with 
sulphuric acid. With the saccharine acid a good 
deal of white incrustation coated the lower part of 
the glass, and a deposit of the same appearance lay 
on the crystals.” 

Inferences^ 

“ From the foregoing experiments, may be drawn 
the following deductions;—First, that the Rosses- 
bay spring affords a pretty strong chalybeate water, 
capable of being converted to useful and medical 
purposes, especially by means of various artificial 
modifications, but that it will not bear carriage, nor 

keep 
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keep long, as it does not seem to contain a snf- 
ficiency of the carbonic acid to preserve the mineral 
in solution. Secondly, that all the pump-vraters 
are more or less hard, the town-pump-water appa¬ 
rently least so of any; that this principle of hard-^ 
ness consists in a sulphat of lime, (selenite or g yfS- 
sum) rather than in any other sulphat, or any 
nitrat, and that they contain little loose fixiole air. 
Thirdly, that the spring on the west strand ^yields a 
pure soft water, very fit for dietetical and culinary 
uses. Fourthly, that the old spa well, if ever it 
contained any mineral impregnation, exhibits not a 
trace of the kind at present, but is a tolerably soft 
water. 

As the rvaters of Lough Neagh, according to 
M'Crca’s map, wash a coast extending eight miles 
along the county; as water is the object imme¬ 
diately before us; and as tlic lake itself afl'ords cir¬ 
cumstances worthy of notice, I shall make a few 
observations concerning it.—This great body of wa¬ 
ter is fifteen miles long, seven broad, and covers 
58,200 acres. It is only 38 feet above the sea; and 
its shores arc mostl}^ formed either by an inanimate 
strand, or marshy borders, liable to frequent floods. 
In this lake are only two islands; a very small one, 
near the mouth of the river Blackwater, and, near 
the Antrim side, Ram island, remarkable only for 
an ancient round tower. 


The 
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The water of this lake is very pure, does not yield 
solid contents exceeding the proportion contained 
in rain water, and is esteemed excellent for bleach¬ 
ing linen cldth. Curry, in his Elements of bleaching, 
informs us, that by means of nitrat of lead he found, 
that Lough Neagh water contains calcareous earth, 
supported by carbonic acid. One property ascribed 
to this water, namely, the power of petrifying wood, 
early ociupied public attention, and hiis frequently 
excited controversy among naturalists,” 


Navigable Rivers, Kc. 

The Foyle*, rising at Lough-dierg, falls into the 
Fin, joined at Lifford by the Monrne; it is ex¬ 
tremely rapid, on account of its descent from the 
vast ranges of Donegal and Tyrone; it takes the 
name of Foyle after the bridge of Lifford, of the 
lough after Culmore, is 12 miles long, and five or 
six broad; the channel 14 fathoms at low water, 
and 10 fathoms at the entrance. Vessels turning in 
with a south-westerly or westerly wind, run some 
hazard of being stranded, in the high wind, on 
the. beach df Magilligan. When the wind blows 

^ The name of the river Foyle is derived from Frobhoil^ 
meaning that it was sacred to the God Beal or Belus. 


down 
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down the river, it is difficult to tack up on account 
of the extreme narrowness of the channel or rather 
gullet. Vessels sailing from Lough-swilly, with the 
same wind, and on the same tide, as' others at¬ 
tempting to come out of Lough-foyle, have suc¬ 
ceeded better. I have been informed of an instance 
of a vessel exactly under these circumstances, which 
sailed from Lough-swilly to Norway, and back to 
Derry, before her comrade could get out of Lough- 
foyle. 

The Foyle river is navigable up to Derry by large 
vessels, and a frigate sailed to the quay at the com¬ 
memoration in 1788 ; thence to near Lifford, lighters 
used to carry 20 tons. The Marquis of Abcrcorn, 
wishing to patronise liis ov.n town of Strabanc, in¬ 
sisted on having a draw-arch in the bridge of Derry; 
and to second this useful intent, he had a canal cut 
through a moss, seven miles from Ballydonaghy to 
the flat under Slrabane. The toll of this canal, at 
only 2d. per ton, already amounts to SCOS per an¬ 
num. There are frcijucntly from 90 to ] 30 tons per 
week. The import merchandize, consisting in flax¬ 
seed, kelp, deals, iron, and wheat, is conveyed in 
sloops and gabbards. 

Tile Bann river, so called from the purity of its 
waters, is the second river in the county; it rises from 
the Deer’s meadow, in the northern part of the Mourne 

mountains^ 
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mountains, winds through Rathfriland to Portadown, 
joined by the Newry canal, and falls into Lough- 
'' neagh at the ferry called Baun-foot, after a course 
i of 30 miles.—The lake may be considered as an ex¬ 
panse of this river, which narrowing at T'ooni passes 
tlirough a ru gged c ountry, fprnierly overgrown w’itli 
wood, tuinbhvi over several rocky obstructions, par¬ 
ticularly that of the Salmon i.eap, washes Coleraine, 
and proceeds to empty itself in tlic sea four miles be¬ 
low the town. Th(t navigation of it is obstructed by 
some slioals, and a veiy dangerous bar of these could 
be removed or remedied ; and if tlu? rest of the river 
could bo made navigable from the sea to Lough- 
neagh, a complcat communication between the 
northern countii’s of Ulster would be cffecti-d. 

It a})pcars as if the course of the Bann had 
formerly run north direct; by some revolution 
among the siiifting sand of the coast, it now winds 
to the west, and again to the east, by which means 
the force of the current is perhaps diminished. Be- 
tw('en the sandy promontory, which now forms the 
eastern bank, and those other sand-hills on the side 
of Port-Stewart, there exists a visible valley, covered 
with shells, through which the Bann formerly had its 
course; it is called to this day the Old Bann. 
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An Estimate by Mr. Whaley for making the river 
Bann navigable from Coleraine to the Bridge above 
Portglenone, having five feet water at low watery 
with seven Locks, sixty~six feet long within the 
gates, and sixteen feet in breadth, 

£. t. d. 

To a double lock at Coleraine 4 esap, as there 
are twelve feet of a rise to go into the lock 
at two feet of tide, ....... 1600 : 0:0 

To cutting and drudging 100 perches forward 
above the lock into the river, thirty feet in 
breadth, .......... 698 : 510 

To cutting and draining Loughan island, 160 

perches forward, and thirty feet in breadth, 738 : 3:6 
To one lock at Carnroe-leap, four feet in rise, 800 ; 0:0 
To cutting and drudging 148 perches forward 


at ditto, thirty feet in breadth, - - - -1037: 8;o 

To two locks at Bavanagher-leap, at £. j 000 

each, the rise ten feet, ...... 2000 i 0:0 


To cutting and blasting at ditto, 88 perches 

forward of a rock, 21 feet in breadth, - 1154 ; 0:0 
Drudging ninety.four perches, at thirty feet 


in breadth, at Carn-hill-ford above Bava- 
naghan-leap, - 462 : 0:0 

To a double lock at Portna-leap, 18 feet in 

rise, 2000 ; 0:0 

To cutting and drudging three hundred yards 
forward at ditto, thirty feet in breadth 
^ above and below the lock, ..... 495 ; 10 o 


/■. 10989 : 6:6 
Carried 
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£- t. d. 

Carried forward, jf. 10989 ; 6;6 

To cutting, drudging, and blasting from 150 
yards above tb,e lock, 2 17 perches forward, 
and twenty-one feet in breadth, - - - -1751:11:® 

To drudging a ford, above Portglenone- 
bridgc, five perches forward, and thirty 
feet in breadth, 200; 0:0 

To four barges, at £~2\o each, . - - - 560 ; 0:0 
To planks, whecl-barrows, crow irons, pile 
planks, blasting tools, &c. &c. 6tc. neces¬ 
sary for rhe work.- . . 1400 ; 0:0 

Total amount, - - ;£"• 15300 ; 17 : 6 

The river, tvliicli is third in consequence, is the Roe. 
It is so named on account of the muddy colour of 
its torrent; hence, Myr-roe, or the mirey flat of the 
Roc. This river rises cast of Moneynieeny in Glcn- 
shanc; after its entranre into the low'or countries, it 
receives the tributes of tlic Ovvan-beg, and shortlv 
after the Owan-tnore; fartlier on, it is increased 
on the ojjpositc side by the Gelvan-watcr, and next 
to this b}' the Balteagh river; thenceforth it receives 
in succession the Castle and the Curley rivers: by 
this time it has advanced near the flat countries of 
Myroe. A current, derived from so many mountain 
streams, must be lialde to sudden and impetuous 
floods; and these floods, having to pass .through a 
level and^ winding channel in the latter stages of their 
couriie, must be disposed, on every sudden increase, 

to 
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to overflow the countries nearly on a level with the 
channel. For this reason, many hundred acres of the 
finest grounds are, with great difficulty, defended by 
embankments, and almost an equal number, for want 
of such embankments, remain in a state, of lottery. 
If the farmer gets his grain off before a rising of the 
river, it is a prize of the first rateT~orFiefwse, calcu¬ 
lating the damages, whicli a flood brings before or 
after the m.ituring of the grain, he has no small 
chance for a blank. Not only the crops, ljut the in¬ 
habitants are in danger, in times of excessive flood; 
and, o.specially when this is accompanied by an in- 
blowing wind, or bv a spring-tidig wliole families are 
obliged to remain in their cabins, surrounded and 
often filled bv tlie water, although they have pro¬ 
vided against accidents by tlic artificial mounds, on 
which their foundations are raised. Sometimes their 
cattle, but more frequently their stack-yards, are 
carried away by the flood. I have- witnessed scenes of 
great distress; during fifty hours it has been doubtful, 
whether the inliahitants of some mud houses have 
been able to climb above the reach of the waters, 
and whether the niiid cabin itself would continue. 
These floods, with the scarcity of turf, form a coun¬ 
terbalance to the many advantages of the uncom¬ 
monly fertile jtlaiii of Myroe. 

It remains only to inciition, that the mud, carried 
into the lough by this river, forms many shifting 
' batiks. 
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banks, which binder it from being a convenient port 
|iipon a small scale; otherwise, the channel is deep 
/enough in high water to receive flat bottoms for two 
miles; and even this would be a great convenience, 
as to the introduction of shells and coals, both of 
which I think of the utmost importance to the wed- 
fare of this district. 

The Fahan is the fourth riv'er as to size. I suppose 
the name to be derived from Foch-muin, pronounced 
in Irisli Faiighvin, and signifying soft provender, 
alluding to the grass on its lower banks. 'Faking its 
rise from a quag-mire, under the rocks called the 
Eagle’s nest, on the verge of the county, at the base 
of Sawel mountain, it winds onward to the west, re¬ 
ceiving the tribute of rills and streams from the 
neighbouring mountains. Its cmirse, which at Lear- 
mont is extremely winding, winds round the bases of 
the mountains till it opens into the district, which 
we may call the vale of the Fahan, traversing the 
hollow grounds towards Cumber, near where it re¬ 
ceives a considerable addition from the Glenrandle 
river; with this increase it turns rapidly, tumbling 
over many rocky obstructioris, and affording sites for 
several bleach-greens. Near Oaks, Beech-hill, and 
Ashbrook, its banks arc spread into green levels or 
hoames; in almost all other places they rise abruptly, 
confinl’ng the vale of the river within narrow limits. 

At 
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At Clondermot, its progress being arrested by a de¬ 
tached ridge of the Flag mountains, the Fahan winds 
suddenly to the north-cast, receiving here tlie stream,', 
and with it the direction of the Gubbin rivulet. I’he 
latter part of its course is gentle enough, and the 
country, which it passes)~mayl^ ranked with the 
most beautiful and fertile of our county. The I'ahan 
is navigable for small craft scarcely one mile. 

Ballyronan Port. 

This port lies on tlie north-west corner of Lough 
Neagh; at present sloojrs of sixty tons can load and 
unload here. There is little e.\port; the import con- 
tasts in timber, iron, slates, coal, flax-seed, and some¬ 
times oatmeal. 'I'he trade is all in the hands of one 
merchant, who has the merit of creating both the 
port and the trade. When the adjacent country shall 
arrive at the improvement, of which it is susceptible, 
it is easy to foresee, that this embryo port will then 
become a place of consequence. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 

AGS.;C-LTUR2. 

SECTION I, 2, 3. 

Mode of Culture,—Extent of it, and of each Species 
of Grain sowed,—Course of Crops. 

THE topic, on which we are now to treat, offer* 
very little, which can set this country forward in an 
advantageous jioint of view. After a great deal of 
consideration, no better method has occurred to my 
mind, than that of reporting the actual state of farm¬ 
ing, just as I have noted it in my personal inspection 
of various districts. Perhaps the mind receives better 
information, and in a manner more agreeable, by 
passing over a series of particulars, than by any ab¬ 
stract and general description, that can be offered. 
Impressed, myself, by this conviction, not only here, 
but in other parts of the work, I have presented be¬ 
fore the reader the information, which I wished him 
to receive, in the order, and with the precision of 
local detail. 

On'the Antrim side of the Bann, near the sea, the 
sandy arable sometimes continues, during fourteen 

years. 
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years, as pasture, under tlje character of lea; after 
■which the succession is, 

1. Ploughed in s})rijig, and sown witli oats. 

2. I’Joughcd III spring, dunged from the_ stalilc 
and cow-house without aii}^ compost. Pota¬ 
toes, planttnl in the-la^'-bed. * 

3 . Barley. 

4 . Oats. 

5 . In cliosen spots, flax. 

There is no had soil, nor very small sized fields, 
towards tlie interior of these lands; but tlie country 
is ill fenced, and no sucdi thing as a quickset, though 
pretty well out of the reach of the north-western 
winds. I observed with .satisfaction, tliat some te¬ 
nants of Wr. Cronibie’s hud taken advantage of the 
changes of soil, from still bottoms to light swells, and 
had begun composts of each to transfer to its ojijio- 
sjte. Tliey were drawing sea-wrack, which, Avith 
soils and dung, was put itt la3 ers. 

This manure is used either on stubble or lea; the 
potatoes arc watery, and of no great increase. 

Towards Ballyreagb, the species of oats sown is 
blantcr, and indeed through the neighbourhood the 
same; this country being famous for hard .small seed 
oats, which are purchased by the farmers, -who hold 
clay soils. In the place I mentioned last, the yield 
is small, seldom surpassing four to one. The,!- u 5 e 
no composts. White peters are the kind of potatoe 

preferred 
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preferred for tender ground, and Red peters for 
clay; Scotch greys arc also in use, and F.iiglish reds 
coining in. _ I'lie earliest kind are Ladies-fingers, 
and another bad, but very early sort, called Rookins; 

' It is planted early on wrack, but is very watery; it 
is dislinguishable bv the weakness of its tops. The 
potatoe here is plantcid over or on the dung. 

C'onsidcrable attention is paid to changing their 
seed from one soil to another, which is a great ad¬ 
vantage- in a farm. In one farm of forty acres, thirty 
were, in field or croft, that is, never left out in lea. 
These were supplied by the cottiers with all their 
manures, which, with that of the owner, are drawn 
out and scaled in Mav. 1 . The jiotatoes, planted in 
lazy-beds over the dung. 2. Barley. 3 . Oats, nine 
bushels sown to the acre, yielding about seventy. 
5. I'lax. C. Oats; then began anew, or else three 
years lea. No clover sown, on account of prainis- 
cuous flocks of sheep, which arc emphatically called 
pirates. Tlie same cause prevents quicks from suc¬ 
ceeding. 

The sea-wrack, gathered during the winter, is 
spread over soils of the same nature. When fresh, 
experience has proved, that the same manure is less 
favourable to the first and subsequent crops, when it 
is allowed to ferment in heaps, and is thence drawn 
other manure in spring. One load to a ridge of 
tweny-one by si.\ is abundant; three loads to four 

such, 


K 
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such ridges of fiv’e feet is more usual. The potatoes 
are planted on the wrack, and spaded or, as it is 
called, shoiighed over. The potatoes called the 
Scotch grc)-, is reckoned best for the stiffer soil; 
the White peter is preferred for the light ground 
or sand. 

I extract from a report of Mr. Croinbie’s fanning, 
witli which I have beeti \ery politely favoured by 
that gentleman, tiie following process. 7 'lie crops 
arc generally, when jdoughed out of lea, first, oats, 
then potatoes, alter that barley, then llax, and oats 
again, with grass seeds or clover (wbite, I presume); 
very little wheat sowni. 

Mr. Crouibie mentioned to me a very remarkable 
product from some of bis fields. He sowed eight 
bushels to the acre, which lie thinks too much. On 
one of these acres (Scottish) he kept an account of 
the yield, and found it 46 ' stooks, which yielded 
42 bushels of oats. 

Some of the best grounds arc croppetl as follows: 
1 . Potatoes, planted on tlie lea. 2. Oats. 3 . Pota¬ 
toes on manure. 4 . Barley. 5 . (dats. 

Sir George Hill, as I am informed, alter copious 
liming, obtained good crops of potatoes, barley, and 
clover; this last he sold at the rate of fifteen pounds 
per acre for the first crop, and of nearly the half for 
the second. It is generally believed, that wheat tlull 


not 
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not succeed,near the river; it is said to be injured by 
what is called the Bann-damp. 

At the fishery of the Cranagh, I observed plentiful 
/-top-dressing of 1 *^; near the same place, I observed 
a management of tfiis manure rather unusual. The 
lime being spread on d^d lea early in winter, ridges 
were marked out for potatoes: the contents from the 
trenches were cast over the lime, in w^hich state the 
ground remained till the following spring: potatoes 
were then kihbed in over these; a little manure being 
drawn, the wdiole was trenched up, and afterwards 
shoveled as the potatoes rose. 

Mr. Uurtis, of Ballysnllj, follows this proeess. 
Having pre])ared a compost of dung with the scour¬ 
ing of ditches and various other earths, first he 
ploughs, then draws on the manure; if his own 
quantity is insufficient, he gives land for the poor 
inhabitants of Coleraine, on wdiich they draw’ their 
own dung, and have the benefit of the crop gratis. 
The rotation is, 1. Potatoes. 2. Barley; no clover 
till this vear, 18 , 01 . 3 . Oats; sometimes grass. 

Around ('oleraine, on the nicer soils, a lucrative 
kind of farming is certainly pursued. There is a 
mode of letting ou 4 ground in good heart, for the 
poor to put their liyic gathering of manure; for the 
scraping together/f which they arc very industrious: 
bit this purpose, fand of the best quality lets at four 
guineas ]^r acre ready ploughed. The succe. sion 
’ K 2 then 
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then is, barley, with grass seeds; or c'lse, 1 . Barley. 
2 . Oats. 3 . Oats or flax. 

Mr. Hartridge sows wheat in the town-parks. Mr. 
Lyle has been a vei'y active cultiyivior in turnips and 
Avheat. I learned from tlie latter gentleman, that 
wheat docs not succeed nea; theBann; it mildews, 
and this he thinks owing to the damp exhalations 
from the river and low grounds. 

There is, without doubt, some judgment, and a 
great deal of neatness, in the management of some of 
the fields adjacent to the town, especially when the 
soil invites it by the fertility of its disposition; and 
this is chiefly in the approach from the shore of 
Ballyaghran. Yet, in the cold and stiff grounds 
towards Spital-hill and J’ort-rush, the fences are 
naked mounds, and the surface is disgraced with 
rushes, fogging, and a beggarly cropping of oats 
instead of grasses and clover. 

From Mr. Curtis ITempill, who lives near Camus, 
on the Baun, I lt!arncd the following account of the 
proihict of farming. On his lea ground, he sows 
from eight to nine bushels, which seldom yield more 
than four bolls per acre, each boll containing twelve 
busluds. On bis potatoe groinid^^ lie kibs at the rate 
of forty buslicis, and has in rct^'rn not more than 
twelve or thirteen bolls. 

The succession is barley, flax, oats. llis lea 
grounds,, or, as they are called, out iiekls, are 

ploughed 
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ploughed two years in succession for oats, and are 

left two years in succession for lea. Fields thus al- 

----- 

ternated arc satU to be, “ two in and two out.” 
^--On the; west/of the Bann, near the Ban-mouth, 
jjie usual procckis, after lying in lea for two years, 
1 . Oats. 2. Manm^for barley. . 3 . Potatoes, without 
further manure; tlic fitud not ploughed till spring. 
4 . Flax or oats. The .son is loamy, inclining to sand, 
and, of course, is by tlilHi process overrun W'ith weeds, 
which are boragtj, cotton weed, and red e3mbright. 

Sonic rye is so’/'n in the sandy grounds on both 
sides of the Bann;^br the culture^f which, see what 
follows on this topi^in MagilKgan. 


On the more c]ay ^} * ^tv»a tfds of Frcehall, the suc¬ 
cession is, 1. Ojj. h?a of two or three years, oats; if 
wet, it is trenched. 2. Manure and potatoes; part 
of the manure iandy sliells. 3. Barley. 4 . Oats ov 
flax; then lea for two years. 

On the light oxide or deaf-land; i. Oats. 2. Pota¬ 
toes. 3. Oats. 4 . Flax; and then in lea three years. 
In such light ground only we assent to the Georgic; 


Nec nulla interea est inaratse gratia terrsc. 


The succession on the loamy boames of the little 
stream, through the mountainous townland of Bally- 
hacket in DunboVis worthy of note. This soil has 
never been out (J culture, during the memory of its 
tild^t inhabitaij|[, or of their forefathers. The ma¬ 
nagement 
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nagement is, 1. Potatoes, with manure. 2. Oats. 
3 . Oats. 4 . Flax; then commence^^gain. 

In the same high lands (Bally^^lyddick), on the 
ninth of August, I found the patchcij of meadow sti'.l 
unripe. I'he plants, intended f^- l^ay, were yellow-- 
rattle, eye-bright, all-heal, spi.rge, spurrey, some 
meadow-sweet, sparrow-wec/J; to these were asso¬ 
ciated some small portion of good grasses, namely, 
dogtail and agrostis alba, lu one of these hills, a 
patch of ground was reserved for grazing, which lay 
among the crops, that is, all in c^ne field, potatoes, 
oats, and flax. T'lds patch was i the first year, and 
was overspread with' mareVticil, buttercup, dog’s- 
daisey, rag-weed, and lau o,.*^-grass. No barley 
sown in these high exposures. 

In Magilligan the spaded ridge is sometimes eight 
feet broad, which is preferred to a narrower, on.ac- 
count of the dryness of the soil. It is usual to plant 
forty bushels of potatoes to an acre iti such ground; 
the yield is about eight to one, that is, about 320 
bushels; after which is sown, 2. barley; formerly 
this was sown on iwo fur, that is, twice ploughed, 
first in July, then in May, now only once, on ac¬ 
count of the light soil. 3 . Oats. 4 . Flax. 5 . If 
strong enough, oats. The only manure here is from 
the stable and cow-house; therea better at hand, 
the stiff clay marie, of which there is no knowledge, 
of Course no use. The out-field, or that part, wjhich 
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is occasionally left to pasture for two or three years, 
is ploughed for oats twice in succession. 

In see^g it a usual to give of oats near seven 
buahefefwlwch in A dry year is scarce enough, yield- 
from two to |(u'e bolls; of barley, four bushels, 
yielding from thrce\p five bolls: on the two-furred 
or twice-ploughed the^^wed less, because it stooled 
the better; but then it rail out the sooner. Of flax, 
four bushels, yielding \fo stooks, value one shilling 
per stock. Rye is scAw on the barrenest sands; three 
bushels sown yield fifteen. If after potatoes, in the 
same bad sand proct^iced by manure of wrack, then 
rye will yield thirty bvVshels, an^/fio succeeding crop. 

Formerly rye w'as -'titivated; it sold from 

eleven shillings to^rtecn shillings per bushel; five 
bushels of new' tlAeshed rvas the barrel, four bushels 
of okl grain wa| the same. The chief purchasers 
w'crc the mountaineers of Ballynasclircen: they came 
in spring,' after their own provender was exhausted, 
and returned with sacks full, carried on horseback in 
droves. The farmer, if he failed of this market, was 
obliged to sell cheap; otherwise he kept it up, For 
some years this vent has greatly diminished, which 
is owin" to the increased cultivation, in mountainous 
tracts, of the invali|able potatoe; consequently, the 
rye is on the declin . Funderstand, that some distib 

i' 

lers are again enevuraging the growth of rye, which 
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is mixed with the malt to increase the yield, without 
being subject to the duty- 

On the white sand of Magilligfri the s^S^wraclt is 
spread, and the apple potatoe plaited is fouruTless 
watery than other sorts. The /^-'lieral manner, flTitJ 
the most approved, of nsin'5''wrack is in compost 
mixed with dung, rich ea-^th, and moss. One hun¬ 
dred acres might be coveV-d in this district. But if 
spread, as is usual by the po<.v on the sand, without 
being thrown into compost, ijl hums the ground, 
wdiich is not found to be the casl^' in stiff or wet soils. 
There is no cofll^try better i^apted for grass, than 
some parts now under a baft tillage; but the great 
population, especially of the\ioor, attracted by the 
turbary, renders it more necessa.'v to provide food 
and fodder. Accordingly, potalorb and oats are ob¬ 
jects of the first necessity; barley'and its straw are 
not so useful, though perhaps, when together, a more 
lucrative yield. 

In Myroe, by far the most skilful and enterprising 
farmer is the Rev. Mr. M'Catisland. T'his is easily 
perceived by tbe superior condition of his stack-yard 
and hovels, and the quantity of their contents. 

In that prime requisite, so sadly neglected in other 
places, Mr. M'Causland has slinvn an excellent ex¬ 
ample; I speak of ditches. If^is gratifying to view 
the fences, rvith which even thdiiconnnon out-fields 
of his farm are defended from cabtle, and f^o?/i the 

wind. 
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})lou<jliing 


]cssciiino;|rthe iiui 
g ; and alp by dii 


wind. The mound of liis fence is generally six feet 
high, and pwsnme places ten feet, planted below 
with salj;^^", in t^ middle with quick, and hedged 
with "broom on l/ie top. 

His fields areNaid out regularly, in contents of 
from five to eight aci\c nearly square ; 1 think, how¬ 
ever, an oblong shape miMit be preferred. If the long 
side was towards the prevalent storm of the north¬ 
west, would it not be, ^'ofitablc, as to shelter, and 
as to the lesseningithe number of windings, when 
plougliing ; and alp by diminishing the quantity of 
head-ridges, which ye trodden, w/Ueh to their de¬ 
triment, in stitrclays| 

On that part of larhi, which joins die tide- 
mark, Mr. M'Ci^i'rland has complei,ed an embank- 
ir-‘nt of great silidity. It is setting the example, in 
a spe.cies of enmrprize, wliieb (it is to be hoped) 
will one ilay confer many lliousand acres on the ara¬ 
ble contents of the county. I’he tide, w'ith an in¬ 
blowing storm, sometimes rises near six feet, and 
the surge is dashed near nine feet. Mr. M‘Causland 
has, therefore, m.ide liis embankment above nine 
feet in height, and in brcadtii fifteen feet at the 
base, and two fecr on the summit. The sods, of 
which it is composi^.d, are three feet in length, the 
end turned out; tl^- interior is filled with clay, which 
is tightly rammed^ by an heavy pounder. 
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By this bank, five acres of that, which was, like the 
rest of the beach, an ouzy marsh, poached, and af¬ 
fording pasture oniy on its trnnniDcks, is .^ow good 
arable. After embankment, the q eatm^nt was, as 
folJow's: 1. Three years in gray;:_ g- 2. One yc...- 
oats, without manure. 3. without grass-seed. 
♦. Hay, a full crop of nati ral fiorin, or joint grass. 
When I examined it, in -'nne, 1801 , it was in its 
seventh year for meadow, ^.l^d I observed, in the 
district parts, perennial clover, tj^'iColium, and white 
clover, trifolium repens, begiiUjing to spread over 
the surface. ’ ,, 

To cure those lOy parts,;]which are scalded by 
•wet, Mr. M'Causlami afavs ^-^cgctable loam, (pro- 
vincially called Alothu-earih) fro.j^ the inner bank ; 
the opening of which bank shewed^, the soils to con¬ 


sist of indies. 

1 . Dark rich loam, ----- lo 

2. Tough blue marly clay, - - - 16 


3 . Shelly marie, intermixed with ouzc. 24 
There was nothing further discoverable. By this 
improvement, a further one is efl’ceted, which is 
the saving of all the low grounds in the interior 
from occasional overflooding. 

Mr. M‘Causland pursues the l^dlowing rotations: 
i. Potatoes, spaded in beds, w, di compost of shells, 
bog, marie, and sea-wrack, .(Well digested and 
often turned. I, ^ ' 

2 - Barley, 
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2 . Barley, with clover ; if the land is too rich, then 
without cloyer.^ 

3 . Barley/."^th clo’^r. 

4 . Glover, cut for house feeding. 

5 ."Clover left for pH'r.tjjre. 

6 . On strongest sort, \^rley; otherwise oats. 

7 . Oats. 

The same gentleman haJthc merit of having been 
the first, who taught thy- arincrs to make composts; 
20 years ago, no sucljTtiling was known. It is only 
25 years, since red cfover was introduced by a far¬ 
mer, named Patten, a. "jo lived at jA'^^tncrgal. 

An acre of ground m; nured, r'(oughed, and har- 
. I - ,.- jf . 

rowed, ready lor settii^^ |>ocatoes, is let at six gui¬ 
neas. Mr. M'Caus^hiiid has meadows, which do not 
often come into hil rotations. 

Mr. William MoT)dy’s.farrn is just without the de¬ 
marcation of the fertile soil. It is partly hog on the 
surface, under which is white quartzy sand, and 
under that, stiff blue clay; beneath which last, he 
finds sand of a reddish hue, imjircgnated with iron 
ore and springs. The better soil of his farm is a 
stiff crofting ground. The compost, M^hich he uses, 
is of scourings of ditches, with shells, to which is 
added the manure of tjie stable and cow-house. 

Mr. C. of Oatlaij.ds, has enclosed and quick- 
ed his fields in a ve.y good stile; his .soil is excel¬ 
lent,**%eing blue ir’ rrly clay, with shelly marie, in 

beds 


V. 
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beds of about a foot thick, and,, for the most part,' 
alternated to an unknown depth. Clover grows 
■well on this soil. I observed^.^*'. C.'^ cattle fed 
on the grazing field with clovey which, bjr-ctjang- 
ing the place of feeding, mai^*d the field wiUiout 
any trouble. 

Mr, Patten, of Krindl^? remarked to me, that the 
land of Myroe, being i^elf made up of marie and 
shells, in great proiiortioK^to fhe clay, is sometimes 
burned up, by laying over y too large a quantity 
of its own scourings; the fot which is, to 

potatoe with •ftesh dung ur^ aixed. By this appli¬ 
cation, tlje caustl^quality^ of the shells &c. is neu¬ 
tralized. 

In general, through Myro'b,',,^tatoes arc planted 
in lazy beds, and, in general, tl^e farms arc divided 
into what is called out-field. and in-fiekl. In the ma¬ 
nagement of the former, which is always the stiffest 
part of the farm, we often find it first shelled, and 
left to lea for two years, the quantity of shells about 
50 barrels per acre; then broken up with l. oats,. 

2 . oats, then left out under weeds. 

In-field, which is called crofting-ground, consists 
of the nicer and more convenient parts of the farm; 
in the neighbourhood of thd shore it is managed in 
the following manner. Combosts being made at the 
fall of the year with scouringsysea-wrack, and dung, 
they plough down this with the\tubhlcin Njsv'Sinbcr; 

in 
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in April, this,’<! plpugehd up, and then 1. Barley. 

2. After gjjughing 'n the stubble, before winter, it 
is un "ouched till ne ir May, when it is harrowed; the 
ridges are then mai’. ed with a plough, potatoes are 

kibbed in, and spaded tycr; w'hcn these rise to tfie 

_ 

size of buttons, they are si oveled over. Then fol¬ 
lows, 3. barley with only . me ploughing 4. Oats, 
on(^ ploughing. 5. Flax oats. Several farmers pre¬ 
fer sowing the flax on parley-leave, that is, after bar¬ 
ley, but it is then toc^ coarse for almost any market, 
but that of Derry. 

Mr. Martin, of Culmo' e, has d 'vided his farm into 
large fields, well fcnce^ and (juicked ; his out-field is 
under the usual ma .ageinerit, except in this, that he 
lays down his secoid crop of oats with grasses and 
white clover. As K. I/k, in-field, it is distinguished 
into croft and hoaming land, which latter is the same 
as the learning flats, near the banks of rivers. Mr. 
Martin sows red clover with his barley, and raises a 
good deal of wheat. 

The farmer next to Mr. M'Causland, deserving of 
that denomination, is in my own parish. I mean 
Mr. Jacob Forsayth, whose management is excel¬ 
lent. This very spirited farmer is not discourag¬ 
ed by a very precarious tenure—he fallows several 
acres annually of his stiff grounds, limes on the sur- 
face^ii; d reaps abundant crops, crofting ground 
is usually divided into seven dales, and these are put 
into this rotation, 1. Potatoes on compost, sometimes 

oa 
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in beds spaded, sometimes after kibhang the xhnugh 
I^oughed, and the mold shovcien ; thisSjjone twice, 
at least; sometimes also driiledi with* the pto’igh. 
2. Wheat. 3- Barley with ch'^er. 4. Clover”^ cut 
ftSr house feeding. 5. Barle .. 6. Oats. 7. Flax. 

Sic quoque mutatis ,‘equiescunt foetibus arva. 

A farmer, in tiie same t*,\.wn, had the following re¬ 
markable succession, wliicli sjjcws the excellence of 
the soil, which is a loamy giyivd- 1- Potatoes on 
dung. 2. Barley with clovoA 3. Clover for cut¬ 
ting. 4. Clover,\.])artly citt, partly grazed. 5. Po¬ 
tatoes without rnaitBi*... ? Barley. 7. C'lover for 
cutting. 8. Clover, partly 9. Potatoes with 

a very little manure. lO. Barky. 11. Clover, in 
which state it was, 1800. _ 

The general practice in Aghanloo, and through 
this neighbourhood, is that ofkibbing; and there 
are two plans ; first, after having ploughed down the 
manure, to kib in the potatoes ; 2. to kib the potatoe 
into the ground, after being ploughed and harrowed, 
and then to cut the turf before the manure is laid on; 
this is done just as the plants begin to appear, and 
then the shough is either sp;udcd and shoveled once, 
or ploughed and shoveled twice. 

In the town-land of Drumbane, when the fuel is 
brought down the mountain precipices, in wjnding 
tracks, by slide-c.ti-s, tlie crofting grounds, after being 
exhausted, are ploughed in ApriP, the potatsi-'s are 

kibbed 
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kibbed in after harrowing ; after this the farmer takes 
all hands to cut hu turf. By the time this is OA'cr, the 
potat-oes' begin to appear; the dung is then drawn 
r^cr in slide-cars,, and the ridges are spaded. Next 
comes on the attention to the turf; after which the 
shoveling of the polatoeb, the dragging and drawing 
home fuel, consumes nea' three months. The rota¬ 
tion is 1. Potatoes. 2. ^iarley. 3. Oats. 4. Flax. 

5. Oats or wheat (i'‘'is wonderful how wheat suc¬ 
ceeds after flax); in ‘good grounds they proceed to 

6. Oats ; that is, if ho wheat. It is npedless to pane¬ 

gyrise ground, which*'can stand against such bad 
farming. i--o' 

If it is worth attej’jAon, I shall mention, that my 
own method of p'^inting potatoes is thus. I plough 
in the stubble as sc^n as possible after harvest; this I 
turn up in spring; when lightly harrowed, the ma¬ 
nure is laid on, and as quick as possible it is turned 
in by cross-ploughing. When the field is harrowed 
thoroughly, the drills are opened, at the distance of 
20 inches; and to make tliem exact, I have a lath of 
that length nailed across the beam of the plough, 
which serves to guide the ploughman. Having pre¬ 
pared every thing in the field, I employ about two 
boys or girls to each man or woman, whom I set to 
the work of dropping the seed in the intervals of six 
inchgs. As soon as the drill is planted, the plough 
turns in the Jiiold, and so covers the plants. I ge¬ 
nerally plant tv o acres in the interval between break¬ 
fast 
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fast and dinner. The number of men or women 
employed for this purpose is six, with ti\;o boys or 
girls each. • " _ 

Wlien the plants appear, I p.aw a light double 
mold-board-plough, with a single 1k>vsc, between the 
drills, by which the plants receive a light covering. 
After this, while the grouifd is damp, on wdiich the 
displaced mold lay, I haV:c a well-stccled light 
plough entered, -which ])asses vW-» and down, raising 
fresh mold. I’his, at a proper Ume, is again laid up 
to the plants b-wtlie molding plywgb, and the process 
repeated as often as.I plcascf generally thrice. 

If weeds appear, witi^. vever arc not trouble¬ 
some in stiff soils like mine, tfee cutting plough is 
passed close to tlie drill, bywhichjjthe greatest part 
of the w'ceds are thrown into y^c bottom of the 
trench-way, and there, after rotting, are thrown up 
as before-mentioned. 

Before the potatoe-apples arc quite fallen, that 
is, when the stems are yet between a green and 
faded colour, they are cut off by a scythe, and car¬ 
ried to the vacant head and foot ridges, where they 
are made up into heaps, a layer of soil being thrown 
between every layer of the tops, in wbicli state they 
remain to be soread on the same ground, which thus 
comes in with the rest of the field for the next crop. 

On the dav when I mean to take out my potatoes, 
I engage a boy or girl for every man; and as I can 

take 
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lake out niy crop iu a few days, I wait for good 
weather. My double molding plough comes again 
into office^ with two Jiorses; it is entered into the 
drill just under the plants, and at one passage it 
throws out every potatoe to the right or left. The 
boy runs on with his basket, and gathers the most 
lUsengaged potatoes; the man or w'oman comes after 
with a crooked hand-fork, and takes up the remain¬ 
ing potatoes, and occasionally, when he suspects 
one to be covered, rakes the ground with his hand- 
fork. It is to be observed, that the jtlough tvill take 
out in an hour as much us 12 men with boys will ga¬ 
ther in four; of course, the ploughing is intermitted, 
according to the numoer of hands. In this process, 
the plough open^i only every second drill, lest the 
mold and potatoes might be confused. After these 
alternate drills are thus gathered, the remainders 
arc taken out as before. I have never had my crop 
so little cut, nor so cleanly gathered, as since I prac¬ 
tised this plan, which is now four )'^ears. 

Six drills, each of w'hich tvould require 40 mhmtes 
for a good digger, attended by a boy to clear, I have 
had opened by my plough going, at the usual rate, 
in four minutes and two seconds. This was noted, 
because it was done to gratify the curiosity of gentle¬ 
men, who took the trouble to examine the proceed- 
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The town-land of Stradrcagh, in the high region, 
for the most part above the plane of the lime, is 
composed of that loose soil already described: the 
soil is not more miserable than arc its inhabitants, 
nor the inhabitants more wretched than their course 
of culture. Though rest and composts of a bind¬ 
ing quality would tend to improve this district, and 
though there lies immediately under it a bed of stiff 
marie, yet is it kept in continual rotations, such as— 
1st. Potatoes with dung, and some little addition of 
scouring and scrjyiing.—2. Potatoes without dung or 
any manure; these are kibbed into the former ridge. 
—3. Oats, a crop abounding in straw, but deficient 
in grain.—4. Flax.—5. Sometimes oats, and then 
begin again.—How much better a,system for these 
over-rated cottiers, (for they deserve not the title of 
tenants) if they could be brougiit to lay down with 
white clover, to top-dress with stiff' marie, and to 
use the roller instead of the too frequent torture of 
the harrow ? But potatoes are the staff of life, and the 
loom and the wheel pay for the misfortunes of the 
plough. 

Mr. Hney, of Newtown, planted on the fog of 
old mountain pasturage several acres of potatoes. 

At Streeve 51 guineas per acre, English measure, 
were given in the year 1800 for the liberty of taking 
one crop from old lea. The seed was at the rate of 
four guineas per boll of 12 bushels; the following year 

being 
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being plentiful, the person, who undertook this, had a 
loss. Four guineas was supposed to be the value of 
the second crop. The higher lands are easily run 
out, and then are covered with coltsfoot, (tussilago 
petasites) cow-grass, (ranunculus campestris) and 
couch-grass, (avena-elatior). 

The bottoms seem inexhaustible. Two crops of 
wheat in succession, with three of oats, seem not yet 
to have rendered them less productive. 

Mr. M'Causland is a very eminent farmer in his 
own demesne; he uses the plough'of the county of 
Louth, which is heavy, but throws up the ridge and 
hints in a masterly style. It requires four horses, 
and is of course not fit for a country of small farms. 

I have not been favoured with any remarkable ro¬ 
tations of this farm, but if I may judge by my own 
observation, this gentleman’s passion for fallowing 
and wheat is sometimes indulged without sufficient 
consideration. 

I shall next mention a very enterprising scheme 
of farming by Mr. M‘Causland, of Daisy-hill. In 
the neighbourhood of the mountain, close to the road 
leading from Newtown to Garvagh, 12 acres of rot¬ 
ten or incohesive bog were first drained and piped, 
(that is, the open drain was lined with land stones, 
and covered with flat stones); the next part of 
thR.process was the paring of the rough sward to¬ 
lerably even. No grass was seen, except on the co- 
L 2 vering 
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vering of the drains. The expence of all this was 
four guineas per acre, that is, 48 guineas. In 1199 
the jlroduct sold for 50 guineas; the former value was 
•only j£ll. Ss. 

Another enterprize is still better as to success. 
Nine and a half acres of cold rushy moss, in the same 
district, were for the most part burned over in sum¬ 
mer, trenched into ridges in the autumn and winter, 
in spring sown with oats. 2. A compost of clay 
being thrown over it, a crop of potatoes was at¬ 
tempted, which 'did not succeed well. 3- Oats. 
4. Fallowed, then covered with the rubble of the 
soft lime of the Leek quarry; the cost not less than 
^.150. 5. Wheat, crop worth >£’.200. 6. Fallow, 
winter and summer. 7. Wheat, a fine appearance, 
July 1802. Barley will not succeed in those cold 
climaturcs. 

At Tully-draymond Mr. Henry Morrell makes 
composts of earths, shells, lime, kelp-dross, with 
dung. In dry grounds he kibbs potatoes; in cold 
spouty soil, which is to be brought in, he prefers 
to plant them over the manure. The quantity of 
seed is about 20 bushels per acre: the yield of 
the same about 250 bushels. In succession he sows, 
2d. barley; 3d. oats; 4tli. flax; Sth. oats, witli 
grass-seeds. I have this gentleman’s authority for 
saying, that grass succeeds better with oats than 

wiUi 
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Irith flax; the only feet, which gives any confir¬ 
mation to the observation of Virgil, 

“ Urit enim lini campura leges.” 

In the same town-land, lime used to be brought 
from the quarry of the Deer-park at 1 irf. per barrel, 
burned on the farm, where the turf was plenty. 
From 40 to 60 barrels were laid on, according to the 
coldness of the soil; and then, 1st. oats; 2d. oats; 
3d. oats; then out for pasture. This was the suc¬ 
cession after first bringing in, and the sequel was in 
and out, two years each. . * 

The crofting ground is managed by composts of 
shells with earth; the shells cost lOrf. for drawing, 
and 6fd. at the shore per barrel. I'he land is 
ploughed in spring, harrowed, and then the compost 
being scaled over, dung being next spread, the po¬ 
tatoes arc kibbed in and trenched over. 2d. Barley. 
3d. Oats, or flax. It is reckoned bad farming to 
take a fourth crop. A great deal of rough ground 
is annually brought in. 

The town-parks of Newtown are well formed; 
the soil, being a nice gravel, requires great recruit 
of vegetable manures; and this it receives plentifully. 
A good deal of white clover is sown, and tlie pas¬ 
turage of it is redundant. 

In fields a little remote, especially where there is a 
variety of matter for compost, sucli as moss and clay, 

in 
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in bottoms convenient for laying on the gravel swells, 
it may be no unproductive plan to grow wheat; and 
yet, whoever thinks on the value of feeding crops in 
the vicinity of a town, will rather wish to *see them 
clothed with those plants, which go to the supply of 
the dairy. This reflection occurred to me the more 
forcibly, when I met the wives of tradesmen and la¬ 
bourers coming far into the country to purchase 
butter-milk, which was carried painfully enough in 
Cans and jars. 

I think this suggestion will be adopted the rather, 
when the proprietors, of town-parks perceive, that 
by cropping light grounds too often they become 
overspread with weeds. The value of grain may de¬ 
cline ; but the necessity for milk to the laborious poor 
cannot fluctuate. Besides, is there no gratifying, 
no inducing motive in the reflection, that the poor 
little inmates of the suburb cottages shed fewer tears 
of hunger, and are less pallid, by means of the sup¬ 
plies of milk, which the pasturage system may ad¬ 
vantageously afford ? 

At Streeve, the dwelling of Mrs. M'Causland, the 
soil is either of a nice loamy gravel on the swells, or 
of a deep clayey loam in the bottoms; these lands 
have of late been annually let out for the crop. One 
field of old lea on the upper grounds was rented in the 
year 1801 , at five guineas and a half for the single 
crop, free of tithe and cess ; the scarcity of the former 
seasons encouraged the countrymen to offer any rent. 

For 
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For the bottom lands £ 3 . is offered. Wheat has 
grown two years successively, and the productive 
powers seem undiminished. This is recruited by the 
annual supplies of mud, conveyed in the two large 
streams, the Curley and the Castle river, by which 
it is environed: after all this cropping, the natural 
florin grass is spreading a rich mantle of green. I 
shall mention on succession of crops, 1st. oats—2d. 
wheat—3d. flax—4th. wdieat—5th. oats—6tli. trench¬ 
ed wheat.—This last was covered, when just green, 
last winter with the flood, so long as to be supposed 
perished; when the water withdrew, it seemed in- 
crusted by a deposit of red sand; notwitlistanding, 
it was this autumn prodigiously luxuriant. It is now 
in good oats, (1802.) 

I have the following account from Mr. Boyne, ma¬ 
nager for Conolly M‘Causland, Esq. 


Fruit-hill farm contains about 191 acres, all arable 
ground, divided nearly as follows, viz. 




B. 

p. 

Meadow ground. 

50 

0 

0 

Grazing annually, about 

50 

0 

0 

Ploughed annually for wheat, barley, 
oats, flax, and potatoes, upon an 

average. 

60 

0 

0 

Garden, _ _ _ 

2 

2 

0 

Orchard, - _ _ 

1 

2 

0 

Plantations, glen, stack-yard, yards. 

avenues, and lanes, about 

27 

0 

0 


191 

0 

0 


No 
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No great variety of soils occurs in Fruit-hill farm; 
it is mostly heavy, or clayey loam, and hoaming 
grounds, with very little gravel or sandy soils. It is 
favourable for all grain; chiefly, oats. If is a fine 
pasture farm, and casts up a great deal of grass. 
All the late planted trees arc doing well, except 
Scotch fir; I ascribe the cause to the badness of the 
plant when planted, and not to the soil; all others 
are in a thriving state, and doing well. 

An industrious and enterprizing tenant of Mr. 
M'Causland’s, Fruit-hill, named Smith, has manured 
several acres with'thc ridding or clearing of the Leek 
quarry; the marie is over the lime'; seventy loads 
of this, above one barrel to an acre—he draws shells 
also, two and a half barrels to the load, 50 to 60 bar¬ 
rels on an acte lea. The ground is chiefly stifiF 
clay, extending from the Curley river towards the 
Kedy. 

Among the neat farmers of the town-parks of 
Newtown Limevady, I may instance Mr. Richard 
Ross; he pointed out to me some acres near the 
Castle-bridge, consisting, as is usual, of gravel swells, 
with a bottom of loam beneath. Each of these soils 
is assisted by his process of drawing down the lighter 
and sharper soil, and returning up w ith a load of the 
heavy bottom soil, together with peat and scourings, 
all found in the bottoms; under this management his 

cropping 
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cropping is, 1st. potatoes; 2d. ditto; 3d. yt^heat; 
4th. barley; 5th. excellent oats; 6th. after a little 
more top-dressing of the same sort, wheat; and, 
after all this sueex^ssion of exhausting crops, tlie pre¬ 
sent appearance of a wheat crop is most promising 
(Nov. 1801). In a field near the town I .saw jmtatoc.s 
of an excellent appearance drilled; these arc manured 
with compost of soapers waste, made from AnKwican 
ashes, ploughed down in February, and drilled in 
May. Mr. Ross sows clover frequently to succeed 
barley: he sowed two acres, I'inglish measure, with 
less by two stone thatr two barrels of barley. 

What is said of this tract will give the highest 
opinion of its fertility: the sharp hills will indeed de¬ 
vour much manure, unless aided or satiated by plen¬ 
teous doses of the clayey loam. Notwithstanding 
their fertility and nearness to the town, the fields re¬ 
main for the most part without quicks; tlic fences 
are only a bare mound, until you come to the do- 
mosnes of .Streeve and Fruit-hill. 

The ujtper part of Mr. Sterling’s farm is a conti¬ 
nuation of the curving gravel banks; the lower p.art 
is chiefly of the same nature as Myroe; tiiat is, ouzc, 
sliells, maile, and, in some places, the surface is 
moss. From this last, the meadows are manured 
with turf ashes. Mr. Sterling has besides a good re¬ 
source for manures, of which he avails himself, by 
digging pits and drains in the flood-mark, into which 

he 
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the sea-weed is drifted, and, when rotten, is thence 
annually drawn forth to aid the composts. The 
cropping is, 1st. potatoes kibbed and spaded on 
compost; 2d. barley, frequently with clover; 3d. 
oats; 4th. oats, or flax; and then, 5th. oats.— 
Mr. Sterling is a very attentive and active farmer: 
his meadows are top-dressed, sometimes with stuff 
from the sea. He has built a store for wheat near 
the gut, Avhich serves as a port for sm:dl craft, below 
Walworth. This trade is over, and few other than 
shell-boats frequent this shore. 

Near the village of Ballykelly is good land, fit 
for meadow, rented at four guineas per acre, the 
soil above the wood as bad as that below is excel¬ 
lent. 

At Walworth, the Right Hon. Mr. Beresford is 
paying considerable attention to husbandry. I saw 
one instance of what may be called the horticulture 
of the field. It was the management of a fine crop 
of cellery in a mossy bottom, entirely by the plough. 

Mr. Beresford’s farm may contain, in all, about 
300 acres ; of this perhaps 200 are under wood. 

There is_a great facility of ivatering meadows here. 
At present, the stream is not only useless, but highly 
destructive, by overflowing the bottoms, and tearing 
away the soil, and leaving it covered with gravel and 
stones. All for want of embankment. 


I saw 
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I saw here a wheel-plough at work with four bul¬ 
locks, yoked by tlie neck, and led by two horses. 
The task, which it had to perform, was stubborn 
etiouglj; it A^as the ploughing of potatoc land, which 
had been brought into lazy beds from stiff ouze, 
matted with old roots of rushes; the intention was 
to sow wheat; it was, I think, early in Novem¬ 
ber. I venture to predict, however, that Mr. Beres- 
ford will one day discard this machine; and I pre¬ 
sume to suggest, that a light, w'cll constructed plough, 
well steeled, and sharply feathered, would perform 
the work, which was then in process, with two stout 
horses, and tliese tvould move rvith much greater 
(juickness than the team composed, in part, of bul¬ 
locks ; besides, it was observable, that this team did 
not get well into the side ridges, next the fences, nor 
into tile corners of the head ridges; so that, -without 
a considerable use of the spade, these parts would 
furnish a wilderness of noxious Aveeds, Avhich would 
tend to pollute any more delicate plants. Mr. Ross, 
of Mulkeeragh, is one of our be.st practical farmers. 
He reclaims rough grounds, of a mossy surface, Avhich 
he top-dresses plenteously, from composts made of 
ashes of burnt peat, the peat-moss itself, and quick 
lime; these are turned over once or tAvicc. Mr. 
Ross has an extensive farm, with great varieties of 
soil and surface; he grows Avheat, barley, oats, &c. 
his crops of each are among tlie best of our county. 


In 
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In Fahan-valc, the farms are, in size, about 30 acres., 
The soil is good, consisting on the swell of gravel or 
croft. The composts arc judiciously composed of 
clay, moss, and shells, all of which are convenient. 
The cropping is as follows: potatoes kibbed into the 
ploughed down compost, or else set on the compost 
spread on tlie surface, for the purpose of making 
the manure far; in this way the potatoes are said 
not to be so dry. The seed 25 bushels, the yield 
from 200 to 350- 2. Barley, seldom any clover, 

cxeept at Gracc-tecl. 3. Oats, blanter, succeeded 
only sometimes by flax, which is not grown here 
cijiial to the consumption. 4. Oats without grass, 
and so begin again. 

In the out-lields, winch are of a stiff clay, the fields 
arc divided into two portions, which are alternately 
cropped with blanter, two years each, the seed seven 
busliels. The yield, from good ground, from four 
to six bolls of 12 bushels. The meadows are of 
mos.sy bottoms, into which no gra.ss-seeds are intro¬ 
duced; and though the streams run in plenteous idle¬ 
ness to the sea, there is neither irrigation, nor the 
intention of introducing it. Yet the streams are un¬ 
commonly numerous, and the grounds remarkably 
well disposed for this culture. 

From Fahan-vale to Grace teel, and thence to 
Mr. Major’s, the farms are not differently managed 

from 
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from those in corresponding situations, and of simi¬ 
lar sizes. 

The exertions of Mr. Scott, of Willsborough, are 
second to none in the county. It 1ms been already 
mentioned, that the evils of this ifentleman’s farm are 
chiefly moss and clay. Mr. Scott cuts off the moss 
for turf, with which his boats supply the cit}^ of Derry. 
Having left about 14 inches of the peat, his object 
is to bring up the rich clay, which licsbeneatli. For 
this purpose, he employed very heavy strong ploughs; 
tliese were the more necessary, in parts of the farm, 
where a thin stratum, intervening between the mos¬ 
sy and the clayey soil, was to be penetrated. This 
plough required six bullocks. After liaving broke in 
these surfaces, and rather imjrerfectly incorporated 
them, Mr. Scott laid on shells, to the quantities of 
60, and even 120 barrels per acre, according to the 
stiffness and coldness of the subsoil. Under this fal¬ 
low it remained one or two years, after which it was 
potatoed on dung in beds. The fields adjacent to 
the house were next year sown with oats, to which 
were added grass-seeds; and thenceforth it continued 
in meadow or pasture. Those enclosures, which were 
more remote, were, after being ploughed, and ma¬ 
nured Avith shells, rented to farmers, either with or 
Avithout a cabin: they vary from four to 20 acres; 
every farmer being anxious to get an addition from 

the 
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the parts, which are brought in. Mr. Scott gave 
grass-seeds, gratis, to industrious tenants. 

Mr. Scott gives farms also to his tii»'f-cutters, of 
from eight to ten acres. His boatmen have grazing, 
but, iu general, grass is 5 x 1 too scarce to supply the 
Common labourer. 

The lands, either in a reclaimed state, or marked 
out for the most immediate processes, arc chiefly en¬ 
closed by canals, which serve to convey the turf to 
the shore. Of these enclosures, there are three, 
which contain severally 36, 48, and 53 acres. 

Mr. Scott talks of himself as not being yet a farmer 
in minutim. This may be true, but, on the gene¬ 
ral scale, he confers no small benefit on the tillage 
of his country, who annually bestows four acres, 
from a state of waste, to thriving cultivation. As a 
planter, this gentleman will again be mentioned; 
mean time, we are to notice the product of his 
crops, w'hich are, !. From 12 to 14 strokes (each two 
bushels) of potatoes planted in beds; the yield is, 150 
strokes, or 300 bushels. 2 . From 3i strokes (that is, 
seven bushels) of Friesland oats, yield from 60 to 90 
stocks, each near one bushel of oats. Such crops, 
at present, foretel immense fertility in future. 

Near Mr. Scott’s are several extensive farms, but I 
think they are rather under a relaxed management. 
Mr. Major, and his acting partner in the Salt-pans, 
have reclaimed a good deal, nearly four acres in every 

two 
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two years. After the turf is cut away, they potatoe 
in dung twice in succession, making the trench of 
the second j(rear, where was the middle of the pre¬ 
ceding r^ge. 

In thcjgravel grounds, towards Derry, flax some¬ 
times ^omes in for the second crop, thus: 1. Potatoes. 
2. Fhix. 3. Oats, but this is only in the worst swells; 
the usual rotation is, 1. Potatoes planted in beds. 
2. Oats. 3. Flax, and if good, 4, Oats ; then lea for 
two or three years. 

I might enumerate as many farmcr,s, as tlicrc are 
gentlemen, on the west of the Foyle. Mr. Hart is 
extremely zealous. He was planting his potatoes on 
dung, spread over lea ground, which had not been 
ploughed. His succession is barley, oats, and grass, 
sometimes flax. 

Sir George Hill is making great exertions as a far¬ 
mer, along with those, which he has exemplified 
very rapidly as a builder and improver. His exten¬ 
sive enclosures, in a great proportion, consist of 
stone walls. It is not to be doubted, that the i'arm 
of Brook-hall will soon be under the most improved 
management. 

Sir Andrew Ferguson gives considerable attention 
to this delightful pursuit. His meadows are in good 
heart, with top-dressing. I observed, that he prefers 
the spading of potatoes, and so^metimes on the lea. 

During 
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During the partnership of Messrs. Sterling, Hor¬ 
ner, and Dunlap, the farm of Pcnnyburn-niill was 
extremely well cultivated, and vast quantities of 
manure were brought, by the return of tli(dr carts, 
which they sent into town witli the produqjjs of the 
mills and the farms. 

Mr. Alexander made some exertions toimpro^t^ his 
farm, and to establish a dairy ; I regret, that it is not 
in my power to obtain the detail. 

The town-parks of Derry arc, in size, from three 
to eight acres., One can hardly speak of the occu¬ 
piers of them as farmers. Mr. Young has produced 
vast crops of haj^, by turning a stream, formerly 
useless, over his meadows. Other gentlemen of the 
city have shewn, what they would have done on a 
larger scale, by their efforts on a small one, and by 
the pleasure, which they take in conversing on those 
efforts. Nothing evinces, that man is naturally a til¬ 
ler of the earth, more than this, that though gentle¬ 
men in trade rarely make tlieir most lucrative specu¬ 
lations the topic of social conversation, yet the reci¬ 
tal of the most trifling success in husbandry is chear- 
fully listened to, and exultingly told. 1 must not 
omit my amiable and learned successor, in the dio¬ 
cesan school of Londonderry, among those, Avho con¬ 
tribute their zeal and industry to provide for the in- 
dispensible Avants of their own and others families, in 
the character of tillers of llie soil. 

Tlie 
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The Rev. Mr. Babington, than -whom, no one has 
a more unwearied, and few have a more varied ac¬ 
tivity, told me, that he had cultivated onions, some¬ 
times wRb success, but that the trouble was too great 
for any! but the man who could weed and watch his 
own ^rden. Mr. Babington has a good many parks, 
wdji/n he has in cropping, and in meadow. One 
meadow produced him 17 tons of hay from three 
Scottish acres; the average of the same is 15 tons. 
One acre of early potatoes sold for £.36. These 
are instances of a remarkable fertility. Mr. Ba¬ 
bington spares no cost in manures, and every such 
person ought to have a copious product. 

Mr. Scott, of Danville, has a farm rj,ther highly 
situated, the soil originally not good. His exer¬ 
tions in irrigating are very laudable. The Messrs. 
Curries also are to be ranked among the best impro¬ 
vers of town-parks. Mr. Wall also is pretty deeply 
engaged, and very skilfully employed in the pursuit 
of tillage. 

At Mullenan, there is an air of neatness, which 
approaches to that of an English farmer. Clovers 
are sown, and the ground kept in heart. 

Towards Fahan, Mr. Brown, of Clozglass, was an 
excellent farmer, and used to supply the city with 
many other products, besides great quantities of hay. 
Farther on, the lisual management of the poor far¬ 
mer is thus: the dung, being spread on the lea in 

M winter. 
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winter, is left there till spring; it is then ploughed, 
potatoes are kibbed in, then barley, or, if the soil 
is poor, oats, then oats, and lastly, flax or oats. 

I observed a very slovenly method in practice 
around Derr 3 ^ In grounds intended for piftatoes, 
the part destined for the ridge was ploughed, ' vhile 
that for the fur or trench was left in its stiff and Vn. 
ploughed state, in which condition it was spaded 
over the crop, in a state resembling one huge half- 
dried brick. 


Behcn. 

Mr. Knox Occupies an extensive farm, and, accord¬ 
ing to the best information, which I could obtain 
in his absence, is pursuing the practice of agricul¬ 
ture with attention. I have not, however, been fa¬ 
voured with communications of any particular ma¬ 
nagements. 

Near Dungiven, Mr. Ogilby is likely to shew a 
good practical exam|>le. Among his commencing 
enterprizes, we ma}^ reckon as no bad omen the 
planting of several acres of curled kale, entirely ma¬ 
naged in drills with the plough. 

I observed in the mountain parts of the same dis¬ 
trict, that the convenience of rearing cattle on 
rough pasturage induces so great a demand for fod¬ 
der, that barley is not sown even where it might 

succeed. 
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succeed. In all the light grounds, between the 
mountain and the loamy parts of this vale, light-foot 
oats is piKicrrcd to blanter, because it yields longer 
straw, th®pgh not so nutritious, and because it ripens 
earlier, j(nid therefore escapes the accidents of a 
moist^imature in a late harvest. 

asear the village of Dungiven, I saw a man digging 
potatoes after Christmas. He told me, that the 
scarcity having compelled him to ha%'e recourse to 
his crop before it was ripe, he had taken off the 
more forward bulbs, and returned the rest into the 
ridge; and that he was now taking the second crop, 
which was about half a bushel to the perch, 21 feet 
by five feet. 

There are several good practical farmers; parti¬ 
cularly the Messrs. Boyle, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. Ste¬ 
phenson. Their processes are not very unlike; it is 
chiefly' potatoes with compost in beds, and spaded; 
barley, oats, flax, oats, with some variations of 
grasses, but very little clover. Meadows are mostly 
natural, and not in any rotation. There are excep¬ 
tions as to some grounds near houses, which are laid 
down in grasses neatly enough. 

Near Straad, which is an opening among moun¬ 
tains towards the Ballymullans, I found, that the 
usual farming of the poor man might be exemplified 
in the following instance. 


M 2 


A farm 
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A farm of five acres, Irish measure, which paid 
<£’4, 15 j. rent, was in this rotation. 


1. Potatoes, spaded on com¬ 

£• 

' ■ £. 

s. 

d. 

post of bog, scourings, 


) 



and dung. 

0| 

- , » 

0 

0 

2. Oats, partly 1st, partly 




2d crop, after potatoes. 

lx 

5 

0 

o 

3. Flax, after oats. 

oi 

2 

0 

0 

4. Lea and rough patches 





for pasture, the cow te¬ 





thered, - - 

3 

- 2 

0 

0 


In all, - 5 producing 14 O o 
£. s. d. 

Deduct the rent, 4 15 0 
Cess, - -050 

Tithe, - - 0 4 6 

- 5 4 6 

There remains to support a family, - 9 15 6 

And even from this is to be deducted for all misfor¬ 
tunes of domestic sickness, or loss of cattle, a certain 
something, besides the clothing of old and young. 
It is therefore astonishing how life is supported; and 
yet I assure the reader, as to the present instance, 
there was no filth, no famine, and no repining. 
But this will be accounted for—the whole family 
were laborious, and their breasts were cheated with 

that 
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that most delightful simshine, a peaceful conscience, 
and a tender reliance on the mercy of Providence. 

In parts of the Ballymullans, where lime was 
conveni^,., (turf is in abundance) after ploughing 
in spring they sometimes spread the dung hrt^, and 
over tlWt some lime, then spade the potatoes; a 
pettv^rmer will have one acre of potatoes, followed 
by oats, then oats, then lea for two years; flax comes 
In for the second crop in the very poor grounds. 
This wild country will improve rapidly; the value pf 
great tracts of peat-moss, with the convenience of 
lime, is not yet disclosed to the farmer. We find 
the poor man struggling with rocks, when he ought 
to be better employed on boggy wastes. Let the 
rocks be occupied by sheep ; settle the labourer on 
the most manageable and grateful of all soils, a 
moss near lime and clay. 

Mr. Conolly M'Causland, now settled at Lear- 
mount, is a great acquisition to this hitherto little 
frequented region, not only as a hospitable gentle¬ 
man, but as an exact and enterprizing farmer. I 
saw him employed in irrigation, reclaiming, Bind 
dressing surfaces; nor will it be long till, by his ma¬ 
nagement, the appearance of that charming retreat 
will add the air of a cultivated to that of a pictu¬ 
resque landscape. 

Near Claudy, Mr. Alexander Ogilby is inclosing 
large tracts of ground, hitherto in a great measure 

tvaste. 
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waste, (1802); these he fences and quicks, and 
within the fence plants a screen of forest trees. 
Scotch firs in particular, planted on quick naoss, 
seem to take root, though the surface has^^ot even 
been turned. The fields are broke out /jf their 
heathy state by potatocing in lazy beds: paftt^of this 
is done with the manures gathered for them.dves 
by Mr. Ogilby’s labourers; the rest, to a consider jt 
able extent, by himself. A few years hence the tra¬ 
veller, will be regaled with refreshing green. Mr. 
Ogilby intends to build on this farm, where there is 
a site for a new bleach-green on the Fahan. Another 
instance this of the inestimable benefits, which this 
country owes to the gentlemen in the linen trade. 

The cold coarse soils are twice potatoed, the 
trench of the second year being taken out of the 
middle of the former ridge. 

Mr. Ross of Cumber bestows great attention to 
farming. * In one place he reclaimed 20 acres front a 
state of quagmire and bog, into that of a well irri¬ 
gated meadow. The process was thus; l st. drain 
and ditch; 2d. level the tummocks where heights 
occurred, pare off the swarth, dig down the height, 
then restore the swarth, with the grass upward; 
3d. after this, raise the w^ater behind, and conduct it 
over the surface in the usual method. 

The Rev. Mr. Waddy, jun. is busily engaged in 
watering meadows. 


Mr. 
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Mr, Acheson uses in compost sandy loam and bc^, 
with kelp-dross from his bleach-house; to this he adds 
dung; he manures heartily, and ploughs the lea. 
From t^is management, he produces sometimes at, the 
rate ol^450 bushels of English red potatoes; in gene¬ 
ral, 4^:0 of the red peters, and about 350 of the ap- 
ple« In general, he sows blanter, except on bog, 
where he has tried tlie black oats; his flax succeeds 
his oats on good ground, after which he has a crop of 
oats w'ith grass, and tliis is left in pasture or lea for 
three years. 

This gentleman has been so much occupied in 
turning his active mind to the chemistry and mecha¬ 
nics connected with the linen trade, and also with ar¬ 
chitectural objects, that the neighbourhood has not 
yet derived all that is to be expected from his skill 
as a farmer. 

Respecting the farming procedures of Beech-hill, 
I have it not in my power to note any thing worthy 
of the gentleman, who is very lately come into pos¬ 
session. Some future possessor will doubtless take 
pleasure in recording, not only Mr. Skipton Ken¬ 
nedy, but also the Messrs. Smith, on both sides of the 
river, as benefactors to the soils of their country’. 

At Ashbrook, composts are made of shells dratvn 
from the water-side of Derry, the distance nearly 
two miles; the Cost at the shore is Sd. per barrel 
only ; three of these are carried at four loads, which 
is the work of the day’, and whose cost is 4s.; very 

little 
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little has been used hitherto. The other components 
of the dung-heap are scraped from the farm yards, 
roads, ditches, &c.; added to these are large quantities 
of manure from the stable and cow-house. Mr. Ash 
proceeds in the following routine. 1st. Potatoes on 
dung, sometimes spread on the lea, and spVded; 
2d. barley; 3d. oats; 4th. flax; 5th. oats; then left 
out for three years. This is the practice on the best 
land; on that of secondary quality, there are two 
crops of oats, with flax intervening. Little grass- 
seed Sown; no .clover, nor turnips, nor fallow. 
The pasturage consists of worn out lea, and coarse 
ground, not hitherto reclaimed: but to counter¬ 
balance this defect of farming, which no man con¬ 
demns more, and, of course, no man is better pre¬ 
pared to improve than is Mr, Ash, I must here men¬ 
tion, that by far the best system of irrig:ition, whicli 
I have seen in the county of Derry, is practised in 
this gentleman’s meadows. 

Mr. Ash holds another farm at Gortiuure, in Clon- 
dermot, where the soil is over limestone, containing 
eight acres, of which he mentioned what is worthy 
of remark. Having marked out ridges on the old 
lea, he dug the furrow, and scattered the contents 
on the ridge; oats being sown over this, the pro¬ 
duct sold for above ^£"200, in the year 1799. It is 
right to mention, that the number of cavalry, then 
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lying in Defry, enhanced the price of grain and 
straw. 

At Brackfield, the potatoes are planted on lea, the 
dung being newly spread. No kibbing, no barley, 
no blantcr, but lightfoot. 

In tbS town-land of Listress, which lies in the track 
through the mountains from Erva)’’ towards Muff- 
glen, I observed, that composts were made with great 
industry; they are composed of bog and lime. Thw 
bog is convenient; but the lime is dragged on slide- 
cars through difficult rut-ways from the quarries of 
Balhuirtan. This industry is in some respects 
frustrated by the abominable custom of rundale. 

I am sorry to record this species of tenure, as still 
existing in many places, where the leases have not 
lately expired. There is also another obstruction, 
which arises from the great population of tliese 
mountain hamlets. The few favourite acres, which 
first induced the settlement, are continually in croft¬ 
ing ground, that is, are never laid out either in 
grasses or lea; and the reason is, because coarse 
grazing can be had on the heaths, and the families, 
crowded together, can neither spare the potatoes, the 
grain, the flax, nor the fodder. They are ignorant 
of their own wealth, which lies in those neglected 
Avastes of bog, which is reall}- an inert duiTghill, la- 
A-ishly furnished to him, Avho has the skill to sub¬ 
due % 


I remarked 
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I remarked the following succession of crops, 
M'liich I believe to be nearly universal: 1. potatoes 
kibbed into ploughed ground, the dung diawn over, 
then spaded, and afterwards shoveled; 2. oats; the 
fodder is always too precious in a mounta/in town, 
not to give an exclusive preference of oats to'Jjarley; 
3. oats; 4. flax in the best parts, otlierwise oats; 
5. if flax has been sown, then oats again. 

In most of the hamlets on the side of Ervay, tlKj 
soil is the same, hut there is no kibbing. At Bally- 
groll, under Sljabh-buck, great exertions in the way 
of burning moss and reclaiming ground have been 
made, yet arc they without any convenience of road 
or fences. In the times of fairs, when cattle arc 
driven through these mountain slaH's, their crops arc 
liable to very vexations trespass. This is a very re- 
claimable tract, and requires anil deserves much 
more attention, than has hitherto been bestowed tipon 
it. I think there is lime in the neighbourhood. 

Near Tamna-iron, I noted a good mode of reclaim¬ 
ing bog. The coarse surface being laid out in ridge 
and furrow, as il’ for potatoes, the contents from the 
furrow, with the paring of tfle ridge, arc burned to- 
getlrer; the ashes are left to the following season, 
well covered with sods ; they are then spread, pota- 
toe sets being laid over tliem; all is covered from the 

furrow. Next year oats are sown, then oats again, 

/ 

after tvbich it is left to Providence, and ^ the 
- ' poaching 
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poaching of cattle, under tlie ill-deserved descrip¬ 
tion of leisure. How much better one crop of oats 
with grass-seed, and then meadow, of which these 
mountains stand so much in need, and to which their 
soils are so well adapted ? There is no liming, and 
very ’ittle compost, from Listless to the high land 
over Muff. The lime-stone is but lately found in 
this district. 

About Ballaghy, potatoes are sometimes drilled, 
more commonly so, from Magherafclt towards 
Coagh. Composts are used, both ^or top-dressing 
and crops. The succession, in practice tvitji Mr. 
Spotteswood, is, 

1. Plough, kib, and trench potatoes. 

2. Barley, sometimes clover, sometimes grass-seeds, 
mixed from hay of natural meadows. 

3. C'lovcr or meadow, two years. 

1. Grazing, one or two }-ears; lireak up, and then 

1. Oats; if strong, then 

2. Oats again, or else flax. 

.3. Flax, with grasses occasionally. 

Mr. Spotteswood, at the Glebe, practises tlie half¬ 
burning of bog as a manure, (it is_called scamming,) 
and as well as his brother makes a top-dressing, by 
leading down the clayey rubble to the mossy bot¬ 
toms, and by return of cars bringing up the bog to 
the rubble swells; the custom of scamming is preva¬ 
lent through the neighbourhood. The Rev. Mr. 

T orrens 
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Torrens informed me, that he had tried lime in com¬ 
posts made of scummed bog, the ashes and fresh peat 
Weing added together with it. Mr. Torrens thinks the 
composts, without lime, succeed better. 

Mr. Spotteswood made a singular experiment of 
hoamed or fallow barley, cut in rows with a ^Jiook 
when shot; this was carried away, made into hay, 
and the ventilation, thus produced, saved the rest of 
the crop. 

He has reclaimed a portion of flow-bog in the 
following manner. After leveling the tummocks, he 
earthed it in autumn, sowed a little grass-seed, ashed 
some, and where that has been done, it is still visible 
in crop. The same gentleman reclaimed, by ano¬ 
ther process. Having burned the surface, he drew 
the earth of rising ground on the bog, then proceed¬ 
ed, 1. Potatoes. 2. Oats with grass, then meadow. 
The native or rather congenial grasses seem to sup¬ 
plant that, which is usually sown, the white Englisli 
grass (holcus mollis). I observed the dog-tail and 
avena rather predominant, and, in the wet places, 
carex and rush (scirpus). Mr. Spotteswood remarked 
very justly, that mosses, after having their surfaces 
altered, should not be entirely drained; but how 
much better is it to raise the water, so as to run 
ov'er, than to stagnate under the plants ? 

Mr. Henderson, this 3 ’ear, planted 40 acres of po¬ 
tatoes, with manure, compost, and scourings, on the 
sheep-walk of the demesne of Castic-Dawson, for 

the 
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the benevolent purpose of affording present employ¬ 
ment and future food to the industrious poor. 

At Castle-dawson, and in its vicinity, I saw no des¬ 
picable instances of farming; yet, considering the 
fertil’ty of the soil, it is to be hoped, that still better 
processes will soon be adopted. 

Near the lake, towards Toom, where the soil is 
somewhat sandy on the surface, yet abounding in 
substrata of clay, and in the neighbourliood of moss, 
composts of these ingredients were mixed with dung. 
The succession tlien was, 1 . Potatoes. 2 . Barley. 
3. Oats. 4. Oats or flax. No clover, because the 
fields are flooded by the lake in winter- 

At Drumraucy, near Maghcrafelt, the out-field is 
thus treated: [.After one ploughing in spring, oats. 
2 . On compost, potatoes. 3. Flax. 4. Oats : 
little grass-seed, and no clover. I thought it strange 
to bring in the flax on the potatoc land; but the rea¬ 
son is, that the soil is light and the 5^0 coarse, sel¬ 
dom drawn to six hanks, in general only from two 
to four. 

There are several instances of no bad cultivation 
about Maghcrafelt, particularly in the instances of 
the Messrs. Pattersons. Not having been so fortunate 
as to be favoured with any detail, I am sorry, tljat it 
is out of my power to mention them in the present 
edition of this w’ork. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Cunningham, of Spring-hill, has an excellent 
demesne; it produces almost all manner of crops. 
I remarked to Mr. Cunningham, that I saw no flax; 
his reply was, that the management would be very 
troublesome at home, and if the crop was auctioned 
on foot, the buyers would only be of the poorest clas¬ 
ses, and such as he could not bring himself to press 
for payment, without which no payment would be 
had. I hope, that Mr. Cunningham will find some 
expedient to reconcile his interests with humanity; 
there is surely no better crop than flax, in a country 
where I'ents are paid by the wheel and the loom, 
rathe*than by the plough. 

Mr. Millar, of Money-more, having been absent, 
when I had the honour to call on him, and many 
other engagements having, no doubt, made it in¬ 
convenient for that gentleman to furnish me with 
any communication; I can only say, that I very' at¬ 
tentively noticed many of the farms of that neigh¬ 
bourhood. I found that Poland and blantcr oats are 
both common in strong soils, and that light-foot is 
sown chiefly in the light grounds, particularly in that 
vale, which conducts from toward Desart-martin. 
The process in this tract is, 1. Oats on single fur, i, e. 
one ploughing. 2. Potatoes on compost. 3. Barley, 
if the soil is good enough, otherwise oats. 4. Flax, 
which is spun to about three hank yarn. The seed¬ 
ing and yield was stated to be nine bushels of oats 

to 
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to the acre, (Irish) yielding from three to five bolls 
of 12 bushels—20 bushels of potatoes planted, yield 
from 100 to 300 bushels. 

About Desart-martin, there seems to be great va- 
riel}', both of soil and' farming. Mr. Magee, the 
Rector, with his usual complaisance, accompanied 
me througli his farm. I give some of the rotations, 
whicii he pursues; his meadows are in low bottoms, 
not coming into any succesion. l. Having twice 
ploughed the lea, he plants, or else kibs potatoes. 

2 . Barley, with red clover, partly ; thd rest wheat; 
in September or October with grasses; the clover 
cut one year ; the grasses in pasture for three years. 
Another succession is, l. Oats. 2. Oats. 3. Pota¬ 
toes, on manure. 4. Barley. 5. Oats. 6. Flax, 
after three ploughings well rolled. The remote en¬ 
closure, or out-field, is under the rotation of three 
in and three out. The seeding is, to an acre (Irish), 
eight bushels of Poland oats; from 20 to 27 bu.shcls 
of potatoes ; the yield very various. 

The Rev. Mr. Bryan, Rector of Kilcronaghan, 
makes composts of moss, scourings, and lime, to 
which is added the manure of the stoble and cow¬ 
house. His soil is rather light or hungry ; he pro¬ 
ceeds with 1. Potatoes in beds planted. 2. Oats, 
or, if a good part, then barley, and, if barley, then 

3. Flax, generally with grasses. The yarn is coarse 
in all this country. 


I have 
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I have to regret, that the Rev. Mr. Young, Rector 
of iBallynaschreen, was absent in England, when i 
had tlie pleasure to call on him. I understood from 
Mrs. Young, that lie had taken the pains to make 
up a packet for me, containing his own proceedings 
as a farmer; knowing the intelligence of this gentle- 
manbi mind, and having seen something of his ex¬ 
tensive farm, I should be happy to publish his prac¬ 
tice through the vehicle of this, or a subsequent edi¬ 
tion. 

In some rugged lands, 1 observed the management 
of the poor farmer to be ; 1. Oats, upon land first 
ploughed, then trenched, sown next, and lastly, har¬ 
rowed. . 2. Potatoes kibbed, the manure drawn over, 
the brinks of the first ridge pared, from whichj and 
the bottom of the original trench, the crop received 
a spading first, and afterwards a shoveling. 3. Bar¬ 
ley, if the soil fit, otherwise flax. I was informed, 
that flax will not at all succeed in such circumstan¬ 
ces, unless the ground is in good heart; tliey spin 
ver}' coarse yarn. 

There arc several very active farmers about Mag- 
hera, the Rev. Mr. Soden, Rector of the parish; 
Mr. Antony Forrester, who is a successful reclaimer 
of bog; Mr. Clarke, and several others, whose exer¬ 
tions I should have been happy to mention. As to 
the gentlemen farmers towards Coleraine and Kil- 
rea, I understand from some, and have learned of 

others. 
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o^ers, that there is jQothing very regular in thpir 
rhethods. Indeed, the greatest part of this district 
is very ungenial; and the residents are so indus 
triously and meritoriously engaged in the staple 
trade of our county, that it is rather to be wonder¬ 
ed, how they have had time to dress their lands so 
well, than that they have not earned the reputation 
of farmers of the most advanced practice. To these 
gentlemen, this naked and rugged district owesevo- 
ry thing ; and when they fail to exhibit rich carpets 
of green, they display, in its stead,'a snowy mantle 
of bleached linens. The most zealous culturist wiU 
allow, that one acre of this is of a value beyond all 
comparison. 

As to the farmers in a lower rank, I can only say, 
in general, that their soil is not generally such, as 
either they, or the reporter of this, could wish it to 
be. The best grounds, excepting those on the banks 
of rivers, seem to be in the Dupre proportion ; and 
where the best soil is, there will be, for the greater 
part, the most comfortable dwellings, and the most 
improved cultivation. 

I have now finished all the facts, which seemed 
interesting, from observations made throughout the 
county by myself. If I have faithfully reported 
them, I shall have the less to regret, that they 
were made neither without anxiety nor fatigue. 

K In 
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In the detail of particulars, I subjoin some gene¬ 
ral remarlis. 

Barley is found to succeed best on stiff ground, 
when it is sown on manured stubble before potatoes. 
There is another advantage, which is, that in the 
second crop potatoes may be drilled without any 
trouble, after a winter ploughing and a cross plough¬ 
ing ; then barley comes in again without fatiguing 
the ground. 

Stiff lands are the most difficult to manage in dril¬ 
ling, but they are most improved by it; frequently 
turuing molded surfaces to the air, and in every 
molding heeping the richest potatoes near the plant, 
and exposing the coldest to the weather, is sure¬ 
ly an improved process, compared to that of the 
Fahan, anti near Derry, where lumps of stiff clay 
are thrown in chinks over the plant. 

The best succession of the crops now in use ap¬ 
pears to be, 1. Barley on manure. 2. Potatoes in 
drill. 3. Barley with clover. 4. Clovei' for cut¬ 
ting. 5 . Barley. 6. Flax. 1. Oats with grass. The 
general demand for barley, which is carried chiefly 
to private distilleries on the mountains, makes this 
succession very advantageous ; barley is said to pay 
the summer’s rent, and flax the winter’s. 

Beans w'ere formerly grown in vast quantities, in 
Aghanloo and Myroe. The best account, which I 
can get of their being disused, is that some wet years 

hurt 
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l^rt them. In stiff lands, they are an excellent pre¬ 
paration for barley. The farmer, already mention¬ 
ed, Mr. J. Forsayth, suggested to me tlie following 
rotation, which he intends to attempt. 

In autumn, lay manure in the furrows of the stub¬ 
ble, which plough in for winter fallow; open good 
deep water tables to keep all drj-. In March, har¬ 
row w'ell, and turn over the fallow; in doing rvhich, 
you must not turn up the manure, but only throw 
aside the mold on each side; when this is done, open 
two nice drills in the manured part of the ridge, drop 
in the beans, and return the mold; let the drills be 
distant one foot from each other, so that each will be 
hut six inches from the crown of the ridge; and i£ 
the ridges be well spaced, the crown of one ridge 
will be five feet from that of the next, and the inter¬ 
val between the drills will be four feet; this gives a 
good ventilation, both to the crop and the summer 
fallow'; Avhen the beans are reaped, immediately 
cross-plough and harrow well, to mix the manure 
and fallow. After which, sow w'heat in light seed- 
furs; make deep wfater table.s, passing the plough up 
and doAvn to loosen the mold of the furrows, as we 
say ])rovincialIy, draw' a fur-whit, and fur-back, and 
shovel up the mold. This will give a crop, w'hich 
will richly pay the rent of the fallow-year, the seed 
of the beans, and that of the wheat. 

7i 2 


Turnips 
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Turnips are little in use, 1 sowed nearly thi«e 
acres, broad-cast, in one year, and I assure the rea¬ 
der, I was better tj thed than any of my parishion¬ 
ers. It is to be hoped, that this excellent fallow-crop 
will become usual. The best way is, supposing 
tlicrc was a farming society in the county, for each 
member to pledge himself to sow annually a quan¬ 
tity proportionate to his farm, and to offer premi¬ 
ums to the poor farmers and cottiers for so doing. 
This might be extended to other crops; thus, for ex¬ 
ample, there is nothing more w.-inting than green 
feeding from December to May; the Swedish tur¬ 
nip, and the curled kale, are-objects of the first ne- 
cessit}-. The poor man’s cow is often unable to rise 
on account of her wretched provender; this weak¬ 
ness they call being “ a-lifling." 

The following particulars of the farming near the 
city of Londonderry, are communicated by Di. 
Patterson; 

“ Potatoes. Some allow 16 measures, or 123 stone, 
to plant an acre of land; but if judiciously cut, 12 
measures, or 96 stone, are sufficient. An acre of 
good land will produce 1536 stone, which, at 3d. a 
stone, amount to of 19, 4 a'. 

Marlej/. From 12 to 14- stone are generally sown 
-on an acre. The general produce is from 8 to 12 
barrels; the latter, at 21 stone to the barrel,, amount 
to- 252 stone, which, at 1.3d. per stone, make the 
sum of of 13 13f. 


Oats. 
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Oats. Some give only 21 stone to the acre; the 
ctmmon rule here is 24 stone. An acre of good land 
will yield 240 stone of oats, which, at lOrf. a stohc, 
is .i’l 0 . Perhaps the average value of an acre of 
oats, throughout this neighbourhood, would not ex¬ 
ceed from £ 5 , 10 s. to £6. 

Flax. Formerly, from 36 to 40 gallons of flax¬ 
seed were sown in an acre; now, only from 23 to 32 
gallons. A good acre will produce 12 stocks; each 
stock will give l^lb. of clean scutched flax, amount¬ 
ing in all to 364:1b. which, at 6d. per lb. is ^£"21, 12s. 
The usual produce is one third less, and even of tliis 
it often falls short. 



£. 

s. 

£. 

A single acre of flax-ground taken. 

- 4 

11 

0 

Thirty-two gallons seed, at l&d. per 

- 2 

8 

0 

Pulling, 

- 0 

6 

6 

Drawing, spreading, and beetling, 

- 1 

14 

0 

Scutching, 

- 2 

6 

7 


11 

6 

1 

Profit from a good acre, 

- 10 

5 

U 


21 

12 

0 


Glazing 
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Grazing, 

One acre and a half of good sole grass is allowed 
fora horse; one acre for a milch cow; one and a half 
to fatten a cow; about two acres for a large ox; and 
it is reckoned, that six cows and lambs, or six we¬ 
thers, are equal to a horse. 

Rotation of o’ops. 

First; Potatoes; 2d. barley; 3d. oats. Some take 
a second crop 6f oats; then flax; then potatoes, &o. 
or left out. If ploughed, out of lea gi'ound, from 
four to seven years old, generally two crops of oats, 
one crop of flax, last crop oats, then out. 

Scnmnls and labourers wages. 

Servant-men get from £z to £4 half-yearly, and 
are in general good workers. A labourer gets 13d. 
a day, without meat; good hands in the turf bog get 
13d. a day, others Sd. In harvest, 13d. a day is the 
general rate.” 

Seeding in general. 

The quantity generally sown is as follows: 

1 st. Barley, four bushels each, 40 quarts in mea¬ 
sure, or 31 stone in weight; but good barley 
will considerably exceed in weight. 


2. Wheat, 
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2. Wheat, 3| bushels of 40 quarts, weighing 
4t stone each. 

/ 3. Oats, from six to eight bushels of 40 quarts, 
weigliing three stone. 

3. Potatoes, 24 bushels of 40 quarts, ■u-eighing 
three stone; by drilling, one fifth of the seed may 
be saved. 

Varieties of seed. 

We sow but one variety of barley, which is the 
Scotch, or four-rowed ; it is sown in the beginning 
of May, and reaped in the latter end of August, or 
beginning of September; we reckon 70 bushels no 
bad yield; the price fluctuates from \0d. to 16rf. 
per stone: in the late dearth it rose to four shillings. 
Two stone of barley ought to yield 20 lbs. of meal. 

Wheat. We have four varieties of this: the plain 
white; bearded ditto; plain red, or Dantzic; and 
bearded red. I esteem the third variety as the best. 
The yield is from six to twelve barrels; the price 
fluctuates from 25s. to 45 j. 

Oats. Very little black oats are sown even in our 
bogs; the brown Poland is preferred where such 
soil is in heart; in light grounds light-foot is prefer¬ 
red ; blanter has long been the favourite on the 
good soils; latterly, Poland, or Friezland, are coming 
into vogue; I prefer the blanter, as to yield. The per¬ 
fection of the two last kinds, is that of being early, 

and 
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liable to shake. 

Price varies from 20s. to 40s. ; in the dearth it ro^ 
to five pounds. Good oats yield 20l6s. of meal pej 
bushel. It is the market price of the meal, which re¬ 
gulates that of the oats. According to this calcu¬ 
lation, when a poor man buys oats on the foot, he 
esteems himself fortunate, if he has the straw for the 
price of all the labour previous to the mill, and the 
seeds for every subsequent expence. 

The varieties of potatoes are too many, and the 
names too arbitrary, for enumerating. We reckon 
the earliest to be the pink-eyed kidney, best known 
as Rookeys; the next, either the white dwarf fairy, 
or white flat. The main crops are white peters, red 
peters, Scotch greys, blacks, English reds, &c.; the 
varieties allied to the old apple potatoe are certainly 
the best keepers, but not plentiful (provincially 
birthyj in the ground. 


and their im|)erfection, that of being 


Sect. 4th. —Use of oxen—how harnessed. 


The farmers, generally speaking, employ no bul¬ 
locks. Some gentlemen prefer them, particularly in 
wet and boggy soils. Mr. Scott uses bullocks al- 
mo.st exclusively. Mr. M‘Causland, of Daisy-hill, 
seems to have substituted mules of late years. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 5tb. —Implements of Husbandry. 


Diceadum est et quae sunt dun's agrestibus atma, 

Queis sine nec potuere seri, nec surgere messes. 

VIRGIL. GEORG. 


The Plough. 

That in common use is of the Scottish model; the 
beam and the head arc long and heavy. Where the 
natural oak is )^et extant, the plough is made of it; 
but generally the timber of tiie best ploughs is ash. 
A worse kind is sold ready made in markets, of aldcr. 
Our farmers temper the plough by driving wedge# 
in the mortice, which receives the beam into the 
steer-tree; this mortice they call the glut; it is cut 
longer than the tenant, and the depressing or ele¬ 
vating tliis tenant, by shifting the wedge above or 
below in the mortice, is termed tempering by the 
gluts. Is it not strange, that in a country, where 
mechanic ingenuity has been displayed advanta¬ 
geously in the machineries for the linen and cotton 
manufactories, the instruments for farming remain 
in so rude a state ? 

The American plough, whose head is of iron, and 
is in one piece with the sock, is sometimes to be 

seen; 
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Men; by making some alteration in the construCtloit 
of the feather, I have the satisfaction to learn frpni 
Mr. Scott of Willsborongh, that a considerable im¬ 
provement is effected. 

In Magilligan, the plough used in the low lands is 
always feathered, and the feather is kept regularly 
sharp; otherwise, the tough scum of sward, after the 
passage of the plough, would tumble back into the 
fur, like an elastic rope untwisting itself. 

For reclaiming bogs, Mr. Scott has very heavy 
strong ploughs; but as the object is, to turn down 
the moss, and trench up the clay, the operation w ould 
require the action of two ploughs at the least: the 
first should throw off the moss; the second should 
enter deep, and mine out the clay over the former 
fur-slice; the first plough, again returning, should 
bury the moss in the deep fur, and again the trench¬ 
ing plough should cover that; the difficulty would 
lessen after the opening of each furrow. 

Although I do not think, that this dan be w'ell ef¬ 
fected in the first breaking in of difficult sub-soils, 
yet in mossy fields, which have been stirred to the 
bottom before, I do not despair of seeing it tho¬ 
roughly effected. Two horses or oxen would be 
sufficient for the first plough ; the second would re¬ 
quire four at the least. When it is considered, that a 
field of mossy surface, over an unabsorbing clay, is 
little better than a mire; and, on the contrary, that a 

surface 
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surface of fallowed clay, over a substrate of absorbing 
moss, is likely to be of tl»e first quality, the expencc 
nj^essary for effecting this change will probably bear 
no comparison to the quantum of benefit, which will 
be effected. 

I have often thought, that a kind of hoe fastened to 
the hinder part of the plough-beam, which might be 
tempered by the foot of the ploughman, tlie office 
of which would be to pare the stubble into the fur, 
and out of the wa}*^ of the coulter, would be a de¬ 
sirable improvement. Should the Society desire it, 
1 sliall have a model constructed. 

As to the molding and digging double furrowing 
plough, which I have used for four years with great 
success, I shall present a drawing of it, by which the 
powers of the machine tvill be best understood. 


Digging 



S'fAtlSTlCAL 



The 


wings, these have female screws to receive the—4. 4. Male screws right and left, by which the wings are extended.—y. Block 
with female screw, through which the upright screw passes. The dark shading denotes the part, which is without screw itself, 
in order to admit the turning of the extending screws.—a. a. The wings and head of the plough, sun in front.>i»fe 6. 
opening screw.—7. 7. A staunching bar.—8. Iron slipper, or sock. 
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The two molding boards of the plough axe made qf 
hi^lf-deal, the arridge planed, so as to allow of the 
angular junction to the ledge, whjfih is whole deal or 
ash. The lower angles of the two molding boards 
and ledges, are first bolted loosely through the 
plough-head, over which the slipper, or duck-neb 
sock, is driven on; by this means, and by means of 
a staunching bolt (7. 7.) the whole is kept firm, and 
yet can be elevated or extended sufficiently; the 
beam is six feet; the chain, fastened below into the 
steer-tree, passes through a staple, and draws the 
tenants close to the mortices, preventing thus the 
strain of any part. The wings extend from 20 to 
30 inches behind; they can be elevated or depres- 
•sed six inches, wliich powers I liave found to be suf¬ 
ficient for all purposes. 

The Harrow. 

In general use, we have a great harrow or brake, 
consisting of five bills and four sloats, with thirty 
heavy tines. We have also a hinge or fulling har¬ 
row of lighter scantling, with six bills and four 
sloats, and thirty-six tines; this is not common; 
these are of ash ; but the poor farmer has only a 
machine, whose bills arc of alder or birch; tliese 
are tied together by rungs of the same; the tines 

arc 
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are light; it is only fit to scrape the surfaces, ren¬ 
dered incoherent by continual cropping. i 

In Myroe the soil is stiff. On this account, as well 
there as elsewhere, if the fur gets leave to harden, 
no brake will reduce it; the instrument then used is 
the mell, a log with a long handle ; w'ith this, urged 
by a strong arm, the lumps are tediously reduced. 

The Wheel-car 

Is little different from that in Dublin ; our carrying 
carmen avail themselves of all improvements, and 
are thus good examples to the country. In every 
implement, the neighbourhood of Newtown is most 
advanced; and that about Derry, almost the most in 
the rear. Mortices through the shafts of the car wea¬ 
ken it much ; w e have a good plan of bolting down 
the sloats on the shafts; these require only a small 
augre-hole, and this is bored in the plane of the 
pressure, not through it, a material advantage. 
Thirty years ago, wheel-cars were not as common 
in this county, as chaises and coaches are now. 

Slide-car. I shall say little of so rude and com¬ 
mon a machine, except to express my idea, that an 
implement, compounded of a wheel and slide-car, 
would be very useful in bringing double loads of 
turf,’ with less difficulty, down the steep descents. 

The 
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The slide would operate as a drag in descending, 
and in ascending might be packed up on the wheels. 
I have not matured this idea, but have only hinted 
it for those, to whom such a machine might be use¬ 
ful. 

I wish not to dwell on some of our still-existing 
implements; the sugan, the branks, the breham, 
&c. These will disappear, when better instruments 
are attainable: 

Ut varios usas meditando extunderet artes 
Paulatira. 


Sect. 6. Markets for Grain. 

See under the head of towns, villages, &c. 


Sect. 1. Use of green Food in Winter. 

Mr. Gage, of Belarcna, feeds bullocks of a good 
size; in the open season, they are kept chiefly on 
tlie eddish or after-grass. Turnips and other soft 
food are also given. 

At Daisy-hill, I saw cows collared on the after¬ 
grass ; they had hay shaken occasionally to them, 
and oats was added, which they eat from por¬ 
table 
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table little troughs, each separately. In an open 
season, I am sure that cattle will thrive well by tliis 
management, especially in shelter. 

Mr. Huey, of Newtown, winters with potatoes, 
turnips, and cabbages, those cattle which he has fat¬ 
tened, or nearly fattened in liis grazing park. 

The Rev. Mr. M‘Causland, of Bush-hall, used to 
plant considerable quantities of Swedish turnips in 
drills; he also had Norfolk "turnips, sown broad¬ 
cast. L,was sorry to find this excellent fanner be¬ 
ginning to decline this winter-keeping of cattle ; but 
it seems some of the country people have made vex¬ 
atious spoil of his turnips. Mr. M'Causland brings 
cattle from the county of Louth, bought at Mullagh- 
cru, &c.; his usual quantity brought thence, year¬ 
ly, was one score of bullocks, one score of heifers, 
bought at a year-old, averaging 3l. 10s. each; he 
used to rear several from this stock. 

Most of the cattle, fed by these gentlemen, is sold 
for the neighbourhood. At Newtown, a butcher be¬ 
speaks his customers, before he draws the beast, for 
which he has previously conditioned. The price, in 
spring, is not much above or below G^d. per lb., the 
beef of prime quality. At Pennyburn-mill, near 
Derry, when the oil-mill was going, I saw good 
beef, fed partly on turnips, and partly on oil-cakes. 
There is a custom of selling beef on the foot. The 
purchaser, for his winter’s store, takes his clioicc, at 

so 
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so much per cwt. and appoints the time; the beast it 
killed at his house, and he gets the offal into the bar¬ 
gain. It is not unusual to trust the beef till May, 
which is killed in November; the grazier not want* 
ing his money till the next season for bujf.ing. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER III. 


PASTURE. 


SECT, 1. — Grasses. Gramina vera. 


THE grass which predominates is the agrostis sto- 
lonifera, called by the English joint-grass, and in 
the Irish language, florin. 

In the low meadows of Aghanloo, it grows above 
three feet in length, and is so thickly matted, that 
it can scarcely be winnowed and saved in the space, 
on which it grew. 

In Magilligan, the soils, compounded of mossy 
sand, are sometimes alternately ploughed and in 
meadow. No care is required, nor any seed. The 
florin springs of itself luxuriantly. I .send six miles 
for this hay, rather than buy any nearer home mixed 
Avith the aquatic plants. 

I find the same grass in great varieties of soil and 
climate. On the loamy and deep hoams, or flats, 
under Streeve, I saw the surface thickly covered with 

this 
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this plant, though for five successive crops, and the 
two last trenched, it had been tortured by the 
plough. 

I think the soft meadow grass, holcus, next in 
value and predominance. It is called English white 
grass, and is that generally sown. 

At Spring-hill, the sheep-walk over the lime ter¬ 
race is carpeted with poa annua, intermixed with 
daisy, and white clover, all native. The meadows 
below consist of lolium perenne, holcus mollis, and 
poa pratensis. The drains abound in float fescue. 

This last grass is found in the most elevated and 
dreary wastes, wherever water passes through a drain 
or turf-hole. Is not this a good hint, as to the adopt¬ 
ing some high surfaces for this plant, which is so 
greedily fed on by horses.? 

I endeavoured to estimate the comparative quantity 
of grasses in the meadow before my friend Mr. Ache- 
son’s house, taking the figures as parts of one hun¬ 
dred. I made it thus: anthoxanthum, 18; avena 
elatior, 7; bromus mollis, 8; dactylus glomeratus, 
10; holcus mollis, 11-; agrostis capillaris, 9; festuca 
ovina, 5 ; poa pratensis, 9; alopecurus pratensis, 12; 
lolium perenne, 8. 

Mr. Acheson remarked a part of the same mea¬ 
dow to me. A deep dressing of brownish clay had 
been given over a sewer, which carried off fetid wa- 
tety beneath: the whole surface, so circumstanced, 

o 2 liad 
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had scarce any other grass than the lolium percnne. 
It had supplanted all the rest without seeding. 

At BalJaghy, Mr. Spottiswood’s natural meadows 
contained the holcus mollis, cynosurus cristatus, 
agrostis stolonifera, poa pratensis, and agrostis capiL 
laris. These were crowded by the potentilla anse- 
rina, ranunculus campestris, heraclium spondyluni. 
tussilago petasites; among which better plants ap¬ 
peared, or rather strove almost ineffectually to ap¬ 
pear, such as the plantago lanceolata, trifolium re¬ 
pens, and pratense. 

The natural herbage along the rivers consists ge¬ 
nerally of trifolium pratense, and repens, ornitho- 
podioides, &c. plantago lanceolata and major, hol¬ 
cus mollis, anthoxanthum odoratum, agrostis stolo¬ 
nifera, lolium perenne, c 3 'nosurtus cristatus, dactyluv 
^lomeratus, ranunculus campestris, &c. 


Plants. 

The Parfiassia palustris, of which the exact deli¬ 
neation is on the opposite page, is not common, ex¬ 
cept in the moist bottoms of Magilligan and Dunbo. 
It is the only plant of its order and tIasS. The singu¬ 
lar beauty of the nectariai, which at first sight appear 
as groups of secondary antheras and stamina, makes 
it an object worthy of minute attention- 

The 
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The description of this plant, given by Mr. Berken- 
bout, is rather too coaeise. I hope, for this reason, 
I shall be excusable in venturing to offer one of my 
own in the terms of the botanic science. 

^ot—A bunch of delicate fibres: stem, pentan¬ 
gular, slender, simple, decumbent: foot-leaves, ovato- 
lancj:olate, on long slender foot-stalks; stem-leaf, 
sing|lc, cordate, s^mplexipaule; calix, five narrow 
leaflets, pointed, lance-shaped, below the germen; 
corolla, five petals, ovato-lanceolate, white, veined 
with transparent lines: stamina, five, inserted on the 
base of the corolla: stiles, none: stigmata, four, 
close till the ripening of the pollen, afterwards re¬ 
flex: nectaria, six, each being a palmate group 
of delicate points, terminating short stems, very 
like antherae on theif staipina; seeds, many, mi* 
nute. 

I have the following account from Dr. Patterson: 

“ The crottcl, in Irish croutuU, is common on our 
rocks. In England, it is called cak, caker, or cork; 
by Dr. Rutty, stone crottels; and by botanists, li¬ 
chen omphalodes. It was customary to import tlus 
plant fi-om Madeira, and other places abroad, to ina- 
nufacture it for dyers use. 

When manufactured, it is called litmus or laemus, 
ilirnsol-hlue, and archil. This preparation is a frecula 
of the plant, rendered a colouring substance by fixed 
alkali and human urine, by which it is first turned 

redi 
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red, and then blue. When it has acquired the latter 
colour, the manufacturers make it into cakes, by » 
mixture of chalk, to increase their profit. The 
Dutch kept their process for preparing this colouring 
matter a very great secret; and, in order to mislead 
the public, they pretended, that it was made front 
rags, dyed with the juice of the sun-flower, (lielian- 
thus) from which it obtained the name of turri jol- 
blue. 

This moss, as a colouring stufi”, probably has been 
known to the Irish time immemorial; because the 
natives employ it in a simple watery decoction, to 
give woollen goods, in the form of flannel, &c. an 
orange red colour. A strong ooze is made by boil¬ 
ing, for every pound of yarn intended to dye, a 
pound of crottel in an indeterminate quantity of wa¬ 
ter; and, if cloth is the stuff to be dyed, a pound of 
the plant is the proportion to every two yards of 
cloth. A manufacture of this moss, under the deno¬ 
mination of cudbear, was commenced in Glasgow, in 
the year m7. The Dutch method was at length 
discovered, and made public in 1788; but it is too 
long for insertion here. 

The discovery of this plant, as applicable to the 
art of dyeing, is curious; and, like the generality of 
inventiems, was accidental. A Florentine merchant, 
who traded in the Levant, aljout the year 1300, hap- 
<peniug to make water on a tock, observed that the 
' green 
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green colour of the moss growitjg on it, and oft 
which the urine casually fell, was changed to an 
, azure tint. Reflecting a little more on this circum¬ 
stance, he made several experiments, and found, that, 
"^t^en mixed with uripe and other things, it commu¬ 
nicated to the cloth a columbine colour. This pro¬ 
cess he long kept secret, and acquired by it a great 
deal of money. The invention, at that period, was 
so profitable to the Florentines, and excited so much 
wonder, that the family of the inventor, which still 
exists in Italy, was called Rucellai, from the name of 
the moss, in Spanish orciglia, in English orchilla~ 
weed, the dye prepared with it orchilla, whence the 
term archil." 


Along the shore near Ballyaghran, the plants are 
chiefly plantago coronopus and maritima, centauria 
chironia, mysotis .scorpoides, euphrasia officinalis, 
trifoliuin repens, perpusillum, and ornithopodoidos, 
rumex acetosella, On the gravel, close to the sea, 
is a plant, which, from its taste, some ladies named 
the oyster plant. I have not yet had it in flower. 
The trifoliiim striatum, heracleum sphondilium, are 
in the richer spots: the serpyllum, some varieties of 
the orchis, luppa, rosa canina and usitatissima, sa- 
lix arenaria, and tormentilla reptans, are conmion. 
Great part of the surface is covered by the erica cine- 
rea. The rubus fruticosus, sambucus niger, bursa 
pastoris, carduus lanceolatus, are common through 

the 
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the arable grounds. I need scarcely mention the 
common plants of marshes, such as mentha aquatica. 
On the marshy banks of the Bann, I find the pedi- 
cularis palustris, ranunculus sceleratus and campes- 
tris, senecio jacobea, crepis, rhinanthos, iris, aspej:- 
gula, seratula, epilobium palustre, equisctum palus- 
tre and equisetum limosum, euphrasia officinalis apd 
odontites, gallium palustre, &c. j 

Near the sea, among the rocks, rumex maritimus, 
cucubalis behen, many of the plantains, &c. 

In the high and rocky pastures, we also find many 
of the plantains and trefoils—gallium luteum, rosa 
spinosissima, orchis, erica cinerea, primula vcris, 
crepis, filix mas. 

The sandy warrens contain umbillicum, scrpyl- 
lum, prunella vulgaris, &c. 

In the ascent of the mountain from Ballyhacket, 
the mountains were filled with junci, epilobium, ra¬ 
nunculus campestris^ and potentilla anserina, of 
enormous growth. In the ascent to the Giant’s 
sconce, ranunculus acris; in marshy grounds, cam- 
pcstris; in pasture, viola canina, senecio sylvaticus, 
euphrasia odontites, rumex acetosa, tormentilla, 
scabiosa succisa. 

The heaths are vulgaris, cinerea, tetralix, multi¬ 
flora. Among these are several varieties of orqhis 
^nd satyrion, with the hydrocotyle. 


In 
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In a place, three miles distant from any other of 
the same family, I found a solitary cluster of the poa 
annua; a carcass had rotted on the spot,^ that being, 
perhaps, the preparative, but whence the seed ? 
""^i^observed, wherever a quarry had been opened, 
or a road untrodden in the high pastures, tliat tri¬ 
folium repens and ranunculus repens were quickly 
namralized; and, along with them, the almost ubi¬ 
quitous and perennial daisy, bellis perennis. 

Irl^ Magilligan, the sandy grounds exhibit carpets 
of great variety; among which the most conspicuous 
is the arenaria peploides, geranium sanguineum, 
arenaria serpyllifolia, gallium luteum, the elegant 
polygala, and centauria cliironia. The rosa spino- 
sissima has usurped large tracts, with its equally of¬ 
fensive neighbour, the primus spinosa. 

Among the steep ascents to the high mountain, 
I ound the arum maculatum in great abundance. 

In Myroe, sinapis nigra, black mustard, grow's on 
every newly cast up mound of the ditch. This admits 
of a question—Is the seed preserved in the ooze, or 
do birds carry it to where it finds the proper soil ?— 
It is used in the country, and exported, by Belfast, 
to England. 

Among the aquatics, even in low ground, where 
there is a little swell, we find mellilot, medicago, 

ranunculus 
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ranunculus catnpestris; rhinanthos, and senecin ja- 
cobea are in the lowest situations. 

In the high arable grounds of the vale of the Fa- 
han, 1 perceived, that the soil was surprisingly over¬ 
grown with rumex acctosella. On inquiry, I fo^d 
it owing to the manures, which were compost? of 
peat-moss, made fresh, according to the idei\ of 
Lord Dundonald; these were in fine order for limi^ig. 
A neighbour of mine had a field in the same condi- 
tion; he has shelled one half of it this spring. I can 
tell to an inch where the shells stop: one part of the 
field being green and without the sorrel, the other 
being quite reddened by the seeds of those plants. 

Weeds. 

In high soils, run out by too much cropping, the 
most iiemicious weeds are, the chrysanthemum sege- 
tum, provincially gilgowcn, and the Brasila napus, 
provincially preasach huidh. 

The stiff soils are infested frequently by the tussi- 
lago petasites, or great coltsfoot; the seeds of this 
plant are winged, so as to be carried to great dis¬ 
tances ; its stem and flowers come on early; the seeds 
are ripe in March; any time before this, if the stem 
were cut, it would prevent its spreading so vex- 
atiously as it does now. 


Lord 
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Lord Karnes’ observation, respecting the predomi¬ 
nance of the agrostis capillaris in worn-out grounds, 
is generally applicable to this county, 1 shall men¬ 
tion other weeds in the catalogue of plants. 

SECT. 2. —Breeds of Cattle. 

Horses. 

The strains of horses distinguishable in this county 
are, 1st. the native garron of the mountainous coun¬ 
try; these are thinly made up, in general have 
crooked hams, seldom exxeed 14 hands, are often 
much lower; the prevalent colours are bay or sorrel. 
These are almost indefatigable. I have seen two 
heavy country fellows at once gallop one of them, 
which was certainly inferior in weight to his burthen. 
Allured by the whiskey, they stop for hours, leaving 
the poor patient garron to bite at the thatch, or at 
his own suggaun. T^iis breed have, for the most 
part, a gentle head and aspect, with nice shanks. I 
do believe they are well worth attention in moun¬ 
tainous districts; they are begotten promiscuously, 
and generally by some year-old, or two-year-old sire, 
called a clib, or, using the diminutive, dibock. 


The 
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The Scottish highlander is in great request; some 
of them stout, and, after two good winters, they 
swell to a good breadth. The same strain, crossed 
- with the sinewy draft, is still more valuable. Both 
these breeds are in general use in Magilligan, and 
other light grounds. I saw Mr. R. Ross, of New¬ 
town Limevady, make excellent ploughing for wheat 
with three of these, two at the foot-tree, and one tio 
lead. 

We have another race, which is the cross betw«en 
the blood-horse and the stronger breed. In districts, 
where the farmers have marcs of large bone, this 
might be useful to confer mettle and speed, but 
whcfe the bone is scanty, this mixture ought to be 
deprecated. The keepers of stallions have at last 
got rid of this fancy, and a better kind is now in 
their stead. My roc is famous for a good breed of 
horses. I observe, that some of the best arc, with 
good feeding, rvorked at the farm till the season is 
advanced; a management, which must contribute 
to the advantage of the keeper, and of the progeny. 

I reckon the horses of Myroe superior, not so 
much from any strict attention to breed, as be¬ 
cause the stiff clay requires a stout horse, and be¬ 
cause the sporting disposition of the farmers pjaltcs 
them wish for a fleet one, and from this intermixture 
springs a kind of horse fit for all purposes— 


U 


Illi 
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• Ill! ardua cerrix 


“ Arguturaque caput; brevis alvus, obesaque terga.” 

** . . A lofty neck, small head, 

“ Short flank, and round back.” 

Besides, the grain being hearty in this district, 
Md the fodder plentiful, the horse is better wintered 
Itere than in most other places'; on the contrary, 
fav countries arc worse ofl’for summer pasture, yet, 
p4'tly with potatoes, and partly with shorn grass and 
clover, even their summer feeding is preferable to 
the bare and worn leas, or, as they are called, leisures 
of other places. 

There is a sort of horses, purchased chiefly at Mo- 
neymore, but not bred there; these arc broad behind, 
low before, generally black, with some white in the 
face and legs, very hairy on tlie fetlock; they are 
slow, but easily kept, and not bad drudges. In other 
respects, they are, to my taste, a worthless breed. 
I have observed this strain in Down, Antrim, Mo¬ 
naghan, and other neighbouring counties. 

Cattle. 


I observe t wo varieties of native cows: the one is 
light in the bone, small in size, extremely active, 
crooked in the ham, with a good eye and sharp nose, 
and nice thin neck, a crooked horn, frequently turned 
upward. This strain is generally black, reddish, or 
brindled, with some white. 


There 
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There is a coarse-boned, ill-shaped breed also; 
these have swollen bellies, heavy head, a dew-lap 
very pendant, a bulJ-like aspect*— 

“ Cal turpe caput, cui plurima cervix 
“ Et crurum tenus e mento palearia pendent, 

“ Et facies tauro propior.” t 

“ A deformed head, thick neck, a dew-lap hanging from 
“ the jaws to the legs, and a countenance like that of a 
“ bull.” I 

r 

I was surprized to find some skilful buyers prefer 
this latter; but I found it was for the sake of the 
bone. The cause of this clioicc will be more intelli¬ 
gible, wlien we learn, that these buyers arc stock- 
farmers, Avho sell tlieir beef rather by u'eigbt, than 
qmlitij. 

Amo)ig the cattle, not yet long enough intro¬ 
duced to be accounted ours, we have some fine large 
well-shaped cows, chiefly from Fermanagh and Ros¬ 
common. Many of our stock-farmers frequent those 
fairs, or others, resorted to by the owners of these 
cows and bullocks, which they bring down for 
their fattening parks. The intermediate markets 
arc chiefly Raphoe, Killigordon, Strabanc, or Derry. 
It sometimes happens, that a cow, which springs too 
early, is turned to milk, and her calf reared; and it 
is mostly from such incidents, that an improved set 
of cows are to be found with some gentlemen; these, 
however, degenerate for want of good bulls. 


In 
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In Magilligan, and many otlier places, where the 
fences are bad, the cattle are housed every night; 
eajd;^ in the morning, they are turned out, and herd* 
liihwith the sheep. 

C^s of the best breed for milk admit the bull 
in August, after they are two years old, and some- 


tiiiijjs in May. 

IVlbny young cattle, reared in the low countries, 
are sent up about April to the high rough pastures ; 
lliese'are called the ydl cattle, which word is, per¬ 
haps, a corruption and construction of year-old; 
just as our farmers call a day-xeork, a da'rk of turf¬ 
cutting, The price of summering is, according to 
the grass, from 2s. 8|d. to 15s. 

Cows are grazed in the middle pastures, tolerably, 
at from one guinea to thirty shillings. The best fat¬ 
tening parks arc set at two guineas the sum, i. e. a 
cow’s grass. There is an objection to the cattle of 
Magilligan and other sandy pastures. Where the 
cow bites close, the teeth are greatly worn. Another 
objection is, that being accustomed to soft water, 
they are subject to the mourel, where the water 
comes from lime-stone. 

The young cattle are housed in November, and 
fed with straw of barley and oats. They are small, 
ill-shaped, no care in the choice of the bull. The 
miloh cows, reared at home, are in calf, or become 
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tidey, the third year, turned to scanty pasture, 
which is too hard for the rabbits to burrojugh, hous¬ 
ed at night. They are cast at ten years old, and 
fatted, in a kind of wa}', M’ith helps of shor^^ grjSSs 
from bottoms and drains, or sent to a park, f The 
milking time here, and, in general, during the yum- 
mer, is at noon, in order that the cattle may have 
time to feed, after being turned out in tijc mon^.ng, 
and to avoid the heat and startling ; tlie other j^nilk- 
ing time is at night-fall, when they are brought in 
for all night; that is reckoned a good cow, that 
gives six quarts in the first meal, and three in the 
second. In winter, through poverty, hardly more 
than one is got, on an average, at each milking. 

The custom of housing the cattle in the summer, 
has two disadvantages; it causes the animal to be 
exposed to the heat, during the day, and, in some 
degree, it precludes it from the pasture of the early 
morning, 

“ Dum ros in tenera gratissimus pecori herba.” 

Young store-cattle are brought from the mountains 
of Donegal, two or three years old; these are heif¬ 
ers, or young bullocks, which fatten very readily 
on indifferent pasture. 

'I’he young bullock is called a nab ; latterly many 
of these were driven to Scotland, and thence ulti¬ 
mately to the English market. Some gentlemen fat- 
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ten these nabs; a good summer and winter keep 
may be estimated, with the profit, as follows: 

Dr. £. s. d. 

Cast in May, - - - 4 0 0 

Sunyner’s grass, value, - 1 10 0 

Winter’s keep, hay, potatoes, a little oats, 2 10 0 

8 0 0 

\ Cr. £. s. d. 

3s itwt. beef, at 8d. per lb. sold 

in June, - - - 7 0 0 

£. s. d. 

$0 lb. tallow, 

at - 3 8 3 per cwt. 3 5 6 

90 lb. of hide, 

at - 2 5 6 per cwt. 1 14 I J- 

10 19 7| 

Profit on a year’s keeping - 2 19 7| 

The manure pays the trouble of attendance. 

The grass of a horse is reckoned at a sum and a 
half; a sum of sheep, is four ewes and four lambs, 
or six grown sheep; a sum of geese is twenty. 

The ratio of advance is, in the rate of the age, thus: 
a year-old, is one-third, a two year-old, is two-thirds, 
and a three year-old, is a full sum. The value of a 
sum’s grass differs according to the nature of the 
soilY in the high mountains it is at 6s. 6d. or even 

p 5s. 5d. 
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Ss. 5. In die low country, the worst grass for milch 
cows is charged at two guineas; a few years ago, 
it was only one guinea ; and even here, the cow is, 
for the most part, herded or tethered; how great tKe 
necessity of laying down with grasses and clovef's! 

One of our best fattening pastures is that of^Lar- 
gantea, on the right side of the road leading from 
Newtown to Coleraine; part of it is above, and ^lart 
below the plane of die lime-stone ; of course, there is 
a great change of herbage; yet fifty acres of* this, 
which are rented under the Marquis of Waterford, at 
forty guineas per acre, graze only twenty-four cows, 
which, when fat, weigh from 3 cwt. to 3^cwt. The 
bottoms of these pastures are sadly over-run witli 
sprat, and other worthless plants, but would make 
excellent water-meadow, the stream being quite con¬ 
venient. 

As to the rearing of calves, there is a superstition, 
equally ridiculous and cruel. As soon as tlie wretch 
is produced, it is caught by two persons, who pull 
it most forcibly, one by the fore, the other by ilje 
hind legs. Tliis is done to prevent its taking the 
disorder, sailed the strings. Its mouth is next stuff¬ 
ed with dung, and then, the longer it is kept fast¬ 
ing, so much the more certain its exemption from all 
future complaints! I know not whether the Scottish 
colonist, or the Irish native, has the honour of this 
tender treatment—this cunning sorcery ! 


Dairies. 
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Dairies. 

There is little in this county worthy of notice, on 
this to^ic. In the district, west of Derry, a good 
deal of butter is made, which, with the churns of 
butter-milk, is brought down the steep hills, on slide- 
cars, fbr the supply of Derry. The butter is sold 
at from^Sd. to I2d. per lb. of 18 ounces. I refer the 
reader to the table of prices by Di\ ^Mterson. 

Near CtJHsraiiie, Mr. Hujjter'established a dairy for 
the supply of rac. town, and placed a farmer on it. 
The milk sells at 2d. or 3d. per quart} the butter, 
fresh. Is. per lb. (18 ounces), salted, Is. id. per 
lb. (16 ounces); cheese made of skimmed milk, 
6d. per lb., of full milk, 8|d. per lb. 

The cows are laid in at Inniskillen, at from eiglrt 
to thirteen guineas ; some common cows, at from five 
to ten guineas. Thirteen cows are kept on grass, 
valued at from fifty to sixty shillings per sum. The 
yield of a cow averages at twelve quarts per day. 
These thirteeft cows are rented, by the farmer, at 
3l. each. 

Mr. Hunter rears the calves on butter-milk, which 
is reserved for that purpose. 7’his gentleman is so 
judicious an observer, that his authority is highly re- 
spcctalolc. lie informed me that, after having given 
p 2 the 
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the fairest and best attention to the culture of gras¬ 
ses, he is now convinced of his mistake, in having 
preferred the sown or forced grass’ to the natural,. 
His present practice is to take a crop or two of oats, 
and tlien suffer the native herbage to get uf|. The 
soil is clay, which certainly is improved by turning, 
and the humidity of our climate may be the cause of 
the great tendency of our soil to reproduco^its na¬ 
tive herbage. 

“ Quaeque sub’vv'idl semper se gramine vestit.’* 

Mr. Curtis, of Ballysally, has set '’Ti foot a dairy' in 
the same neighbourhood (and, by the way, no town 
is worse supplied with the product of the dairy than 
Coleraine): the milk is sold at the farm, one mile 
out of town; the inhabiuints are glad to got it, after 
going so far, at two-pence per quart; the butter¬ 
milk, sometimes three quarts for one penny, at other 
times one half-penny per quart. Mr. Curtis feeds in 
•winter with. cabbage, turnips, potatoes, and hay, 
Mr. Hunter gives hay only; these are the only re¬ 
markable differences of the manageinefits. 

In general, the dairy is connected with the farm 
and the domestic economy. 


Diseases' 
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Diseases of Cattle. 

i 

•' Morborum quoque te causas & signa dotfebo.’* 

1. The mourel is a disease very common in pas- 

<* 

turcs, abundant in water from lime-stone. The cows, 
which are attacked by it, are incited to urine very 
frequently, and, at last, pass blood: death is the 
consequence, unless a remedy be applied. , The 
most supcessful preventative is, to pour water, thic- 
kened with clav, into the stomaclj^iid to repeat this, 
until the coi^^is atxiistonMd to the pasture. This 
disease is, probatSlV, an attack on-the kidney by the 
calcareous matter ; whether that matter be not suffi¬ 
ciently carbonated, or whether it parts with its car¬ 
bonic acid in the stomach, I do not pretend to guess; 
but, in either case, its causticity is the acting cause. 
May we not then suppose, that the clay containing 
a certain quantity of some acid assists, by giving up 
this acid, to neutralize the lime ? 

2. The Big-gall is a swelling of the liver, and an 
overflowing of the bile into the intestines; purging is 
the continued consequence, ’till the animal dies ex¬ 
hausted. Old cows are most liable to it, especially 
such as have been fed on straw, potatoes, or whins, 
or have pastured on flooded grounds during the win¬ 
ter. ^ have heard of some cures, one half of which 
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is said to be a charm, and the other half I believe 
to be equally fruitless. 

When cows orow old, their teeth separate, and 
they bite the herbage unequally ; this is called grass- 
hairiug: The cattle, from sandy pastures, are liable 
to have their teeth ground down at an early age ; a 
cow from Magilligan, at eight years old, is, for this 
cause, reckoned comparative!old. 

Calves are liable to a disorder, called the strings ; 
it is a contraction of tlie muscular part of the abdo¬ 
men, procoediiq; from the acrid (juality of the gastric 
juice acting on the esiply stomach. Natv.rc intend¬ 
ed, that all young animals sin.uld take iiourishment at 
frequent returns. Persons, who heedlessly disregard 
this, allow' the calf food but twice in the day. This 
long interval of fasting, I found to be the cause of 
tlie disease; I lost many calves before I thought of 
this, but since I have had my calves fed three or 
four times in the day, I have not had a single one 
attacked. The igtiorant people drag with great 
force the hind and fore legs of the w’retched little 
animal as soon as dropt, “ to prevent the strings;” 
they also say, that the longer it remains without 
foQd at first, the more certain will be its exemption 
from all future disease ; and to complete the misery 
of the young sufferer, they stuff its mouth with the 
dung of its mother, instead of allowing it her milk. 

It 
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It is thus that ignorance shews its contempt na¬ 
ture! 

Worms are the almost certain consef|uence of 
young horses being grazed in the high pastures, 
where sheep teathe. It seems, that nature has des¬ 
tined certain plants, which thrive, under these cir- 
cumstences, to receive the eggs, which are hatch¬ 
ed in the intestines of the beast, which eats them. 

Sheep. 

X^Hoc satis armeijtis; pars altera curse, 

“ Lt^iigeros agit-re greges, hirsutasque capellas.” 

Our best sort arc bought, cither in the fairs of 
the south-western counties, or else at Dervock, to 
w’hich the}' are driven bj' jobbers from those pas¬ 
ture counties. I need say nothing of them. 

Our otvn strain is of all shapes and qualities, 
horned, and w'ithout horns, coarse tvool, and fine; 
almost all are hump})-boned and restless. 

We get a considerable number from the mountains 
of Innishowen ; these are small waghins, from seven 
to ten pounds per quarter. These sometimes fatten 
in one summer, and are, when fat, very nice mut¬ 
ton. 

Several gentlemen arc desirous of improving our 
sheep, but, in general, it is only for fattening foi 
oinc season: 4;hese sheep are brought into demesnes. 

I have 
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I have crossed a neat selection of our own ewes 
with a strong Connaught ram. The success is pro¬ 
digious; from one ram of the breed, I, this year, 
shore 12j lbs. of fine combing wool; it was weighed 
as it came off. This fine animal is but two year old; 
he had horns; one he lost in battle, and my ■saw 
balanced his loss. 

In Ballymullcns, near Learmount, sheep were 
formerly kept in great numbers; at present, much 
fewer can'b? ^rmitied, on account of their inroads 
into the planting. 

The breed of sheep greatly diminislpnl, for 
some years past, which is owirig- to tly'^cncrease d 
value of grain, and consequently to the eiicreased at¬ 
tention bestowed on tillage and fencing, to both of 
which sheep arc pernicious. Not long ago, one 
might see hundreds of sheep, travelling from farm 
to farm, unnoticed, and unowned. Every servant 
boy in the countr)', ivho had a few shillings saved, 
laid it out on a sheep or two, which he let loose 
on the bounty of Providence, and the toleration of 
his neighbourhood. Towards May, all these flocks 
were driven to the mountains. The value of their 
wool and progeny greatly overpaid the grazing and 
risk. In the time of snow, those depredators, like 
the locusts of Egvpt, devour every thing before 
them. 1 have lost, in one night’s-time, two thou¬ 
sand heads of curled kale. 
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The faculty of enduring hunger, in these animals, 
is extraordinary ; some have been found alive, after 
having been buried under snow for three weeks; in 
sncli distress, they derive nourishment from sucking 
their own wool, or that of their fellow-prisoners; 
this iiccount I have had from very credible authori¬ 
ty. I have myself seen a lamb lost for five days 
under the snow, in a ditch, di.scovered by the chim¬ 
ney opened tlirough the snow, by the ascent of its 
breatli. A dog, accidentally passing o'-x-f,' gave 
noticAof the concealment, by wlv^sai incident the 
fortunarb. little animal wasA'aiig forth in perfect 
strcngtli. - 

Formerly it had been a practice to feed the sln.'ep 
under the hovels of the stack-yard, in which they 
were folded at night The scarcity of timber has 
caused a scarcity of hovels; of course, this practice 
is no more. At prc'sent, very lew, except gentle¬ 
men, give winter fodder, either green or dry. The 
butchers take our sheep, all the year round, in 
the open season. Lambs come in from June to 
August, and bring, in general, half a guinea each, 

I have heard it affirmed, that in lower IMagilli- 
gan a wether of forty pounds weight yielded fif¬ 
teen pounds of rendered snet, and that the hairiest 
breed of Innisbowen in three years will conic to 
have fine wool. 
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In the low countries, as in Magilligan, and dis¬ 
tricts where there is out-pasture, the sheep, kept at 
home in summer, arc folded at night in enclosures, 
called falls; these arc made, by building one sod 
almost on edge ov'cr another, whose obliquity is in 
a contrary direction; these folds arc dug up in the 
after-season, and the sods and bottoms contribute to 
the manures. 

Our best mutton, purchased at Raphoe and Castle- 
fin, cou'.'S^s from Connatight; it weighs from sixteen 
to eighteen povnds j)cr quarter, and is, gererally, 
four or fite years bltiv- Our mountain ^hcep are 
mostly killed, IVom three to fe.’.'r vca i~*-*^ld, weigh¬ 
ing from eight to tliirteen ])ounds per quarter. 

Those, who understand the management, buy the 
ewes with their lambs in April ; the lambs arc killed 
fat m harvest; the mutton may be sold from four- 
pinice to six-pence in December, and, in spring, 
from six-pence to nine-pence. 

Sbee]) of a good breed couple about si.x months 
old; those, that have tuiii-Iambs, arc preferred by 
f oimtry peojtic. 

Near Coleraine, on the Antrim side, the sheep 
arc natives. At two years old, they .sell for thir- 
♦•'(•n shillings, to lie failed on better pasture. 


A sinell 
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£. d. 

A small sheep, weighing 45lb. at 8d. 

1:10:0 

Wool, 3 lb. at iCd. 

0: 4:0 

Second crop, on the pelt, 2lb. at 16d. 
Suet, 10 lb. atSd. 

0: 2:8i 

0: 6:8 

Head, &c. . _ . 

0: l:7| 


2: 5:0 


c£. s. d. 

The same, bought at 3 years - ^ 

t old, - - C • ^: y 

GV'izing, 12 to a sum, los. 0; 3:3 
Wink:vfecd of y-natoes and 

oats, . - - 0:10:0 1:3:0 


TrQht, - - - - 1:2:0 

Till' pell, paying the butcher, if killed at home. 


Gcncrd/ Prices. 

Hides are sold annually, at from 40s. to 4'Is. Oil. 
per cut 

Tallow, at from 1. ‘Is. to COs. 

Wool, at from l id. to l7d. per lb. 

The quantities not ascertainable. 
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Goats. 

“ Densior hinc soboles, hinc largi copia laetls/' 

There are no herds in the mountains, but indi¬ 
vidually they are found among the habitations of the 
lowland poor. 

You frequently see the milch goat tied by the 
head, whilst she browses on the quickset of a neigh¬ 
bour; lierthcner has no hedge, no land! He has a 
friend, however, fi/sjiis little ones, when he has ^he 
she-goat. I'he milk is '?IS;ulcd for five week^^v-ith 
the kid; the kid is sold as vetfiscin, and tlic goat 
remains, the best succour under heaven. • 

Where there are many, the custom is to fold tliem 
at night, keep off the kids, milk in the morning, and 
admit the natural client for the rest of the day. In 
high pastures much might be made of their milk, and 
their browsing costs nothing. 


Pigs. 


.My worthy jjrcdecessor, Mr. Knox, by introducing 
the Hampshire breed, has much benefited both poor 
and rich in tiiis country; these are long in the side, 
broad in the back, round in the quarters, short in the 
legs, with large hanging cars, grow to a great size, 
cx'l and arc easily reared, and as easily fattened. 

At 
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At Mr. Sterling’s, of Watvvorth, and at Mr. Huey’s, 
of Newtown, I saw a good kind of broad black pigs, 
with ears neither pricked, nor quite hanging, appa¬ 
rently a cross of the Dutch with tlic Hampshire; 
some weigh 2 civt. The little Chinese have been too 
much the fashion; though their fore parts arc well 
furnished, they carry little behind. Their chief value 
consists in affording neat and delicate hams and 
flitches to small families: to the poor inr*’'. tney are of 
liti'Je consequence.—Quaere. Is uoc the Dutch breed 
a civss of the Chinese 'q/on the European race.?— 
The Chinese are now mixed witli the Dutch; this 
cross is now common, and is excellent. A farmer 
near me hati one above 2 cwt. yet extremely low. 

The price of young pigs varies from 3^. 3d. to 
1 l.t. 4|d. Pork sells at from 25s. to three guineas 
per ai't. 




Tliere <ife two very considerable warrens on the 
east side of the Bann, the least of which contains, 
probably, 500 acres; the other about 2000 acres. 

A very great warren lies in Magilligan; it oc¬ 
cupies not less than 1500 acres, and is divided into 
j-lie near, and the far end; a distinction of the situa¬ 
tion in respect of Newtown an.l its neighbomliood. 

The 
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The value of this waiven, taken by tlie acre, varies 
exceedingly: in some places, an acre will contain 
rabbits worth <£.10; in other ]d;icps, 30 acres will not 
contain the A'alnc of <£.1. The swelling grounds 
alone arc most valuable, because the rabbit will not 
burrow in low flats. 

The flesh of these rabbits is either consumed in the 
farmers’ household, or, in still greater proportion, is 
carried thro'Ti-b the neighbouring towns and country. 
The carricT hangs the rabbits over his horse’s ba'ck; 
he sells them from Gd. to jx-r couple, skidtiing 

or aisiiiff them at the same tinie:-».Eor the skins he 
is accountable to the proprietor of the warren. 

It is well known, that warren rabbits arc; greatly in¬ 
ferior to thn.se of demesnes as to flesh, but they are 
superior as to fur. Those in Magilligan, which are 
fed on the bent and moss, have- the longest fur. The 
same thing is true of all other animals. The sheep 
of those pastures, which are k/iulli/, grow fine in the 
wcxil; it is aflirmed, tiiat the coarsest Innishowen or 
lligliliiud sheep will, in a few summers pistnrage in 
M.ts'illiii'an, become fine in the wool. 

I rom the best information I learn, that the number 
of nibbit-skins varies from l.j()0 to 3000, and that the 
annual yitdd is about 2000. These arc purchased 
at two general auctions, held in Magilligan: persons 
commissioned lor tlie hatters of Dublin, and some-', 
times of England, arc the bidders. The price fluc¬ 


tuates 
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tuatesfrom Si. to 12 i. per dozen, and in some extra¬ 
ordinary years, may be a little above or below. Those 
of the far end are first auctioned, and their price 
■jjenerall}’- regulates that of the near end. There is a 
<lifference in the time of beginning to take the rab¬ 
bits. Tilt; far end commences 1 st Nov. (or new 
filile) tlie near end the 12 th of Nov. (or old stile.) 

Poultry. 

M 3 roe lias a good breed '■f large black poultry, 
n was introdneeil nia'-, years ago from Liverpool by 
a iMr. Marlin. I iliiuk it is the same as that, wiiich I 
liave seen in Normandy, and is probably preserved 
from di'generating bv tlie heartiness of the grain of 
thi.s distriet. * 1 arn endeavouring to raise a breed 
from tlie largest of tiu'se, crossed with a cock, which 
I had from Mr. DubounUeu, tlie Heporter of the 
county of Down. The peculiarity of the former is 
a mud'; of the latter, a double nostril, large top, 
small comb, and feathen'd or grouse-legs. This bird 
weighed l?ill)x. and used to eat oif mv bre.ikf.ist ta¬ 
ble; his tame disposition cost him his life, being rid- 
ilcn to death by my little boys, (.'hic'kens sell at Sd. 
per couple; grown fowls at i:;d. or hit/. 

The geese are remarkaldy large and plenty in this 
neig’drourhood. They fallen in summer on the 
veches and tares, which abound in the, bottoms; in 

V autumn, 
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autumn, on the stubble; and in winter, on the pota- 
toe ridge. 

Turkics, of the American black wild breed, are. 
not ^’ery scarce near Newtown. On the other side of 
the hills, a smaller whitisb-grc}' breed is very plenty. 
They sell at from 2.?. to 4.y. each. 

Ducks also are large, and the y)oor man depends 
on their egg.s as a substitute for milk, or an occa- 
sionaHwwiry, particularly’ at Easter, when the poor 
Catholic friesrdiis ration of bacon after long ab.sti- 
nencc. Young ducks sell at about 6 tr/. each. 

CATALOCrE OF SOME OF THE BIRDS OBSERVED IW 
L. DERRY. 

Order. Genus. Species. Oiser*aUens. 

Accipi- Falco, ossifragus, not very common; they prey 

tre.s, sea-eagle; on rabbits and young lambs, 

and build in high and soli¬ 
tary rocks, near the sea. 
chrysaetos, in the highest mountains; these 
golden are growing scarce; they prey 

eagle; on rabbits in Magilligan, but 

build on the Donegal side of 
the Foyle. 

inilvus, it is frequently seen hovering 

kite; over poultry. 

nisus, frequent, and well known. 

sparrow- 

hawk; 


Accipitr- s, 
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Order. 

Accipi- 

tres, 


Picx, 


Anseres; 


Genus. Species. 

Strix, flammea, 

white owl; 
stridula, 
tawny 
screech- 
owl; 

Corvus, corax, 
raven; 
corone, 
crow; 
frugilegus, 
rook; 

monedula, 

jackdaw; 

pica, 

magpye; 

graculus, 

chough; 

Ciicullus, canorus, 
cuckow; 


, Anas, 


cygnus, 

swan; 


Observations. 
not common, 

generally about old buildings; 
more common than the for¬ 
mer. 

well known. 

common; destructive t,o young 
poultry. 

by much too frequent, and 
destructive to sown grain, &c. 
not eaten as in England, 
builds in old chimnies and 
high rocks; well known, 
very common, and destructive 
to young poultry, eggs, See. 
near the coast, especially at 
Down-hill, common, 
appears about May, migrates 
in the bad weather, in the 
end of summer. I have se¬ 
veral times tamed the young; 
but they have always died 
towards the winter. It is 
said, that the cuckoo lays in 
the nest of the ring^iove, one 
egg, which is hatched and 
reared by the same bird, 
rare; heard at night, flying 
high. 


O 


Anseres, 
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Order. Genus. Species. Observations, 

Anseres, Anas, tadorna, builds in the rabbit holes near 
•sheldrake; the coast; its eggs found by 
boys often hatched by hens. 
It becomes familiar, and even 
bold. I Jiave had six at a 
time, and have one now for 
several yeai s—a beautiful bird- 
couples with the common 
duck, hitherto no offspring, 
nigra, well known; it is affirmed, that 
black- the Sorbomic of Paris once 
diver; pronounced this bird so near 

to the property of fish, at 
that it might be eaten as such, 
anfer, the wild goose, whence the 
goose; domestic breed; is not so 
common .since tlic mar,shes 
have been drained, and the 
mountains inhabited. The 
tame is of a great size in the 
neighbourhood of Newtown, 
jiarticularly in Aghanioo and 
Myroc ; it is well nourished 
by the vetches and tales in 
•iummer, by the stubble and 
potdtoe riilge in autumn and 
winter: seieral farmers have 
from 30 to 40 annually. 
Gee.se and bacon are the 
principal ile.sh meat of the 
country peojile; the former I* 
used on times of festivals, or 
cempany. 

Anseres, 
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Order. Genus. 
Anseres, Anas, 


Species. Ohser’vatiun.i. 

marina, in the beginning of winter fre- 
barnacle; quents the coasts of Lough- 
foyle and Lough swilly, in 
immense flocks InBoat’sNa- 
tural History, the following 
mentionisniade: “ Inthc bay, 
“ commonly culled l^oiigh- 
“ foyle, there grows a grass, 
“ that sends out a stock 
“ about a fathom long: the 
“ root of this is white and 
“ tender, and continues curli 
“ for some space above the 
“ root; and it is almo'-t as 
“ sweet as a sugar-cane; the 
“ barnacles dive to the bot- 
“ tom, and lay hold on it as 
“ near as they can to the 
“ root, and pull it up with 
“ them to the surface of the 
“ watet, and eat the tender 
“ part of it; the rent they let 
“ diive with the wind to the 
“ slioic, where it lie-, in great 
“ heaps, and when rotten, 
“ is good for manure; from 
“ this sweet grass, it is sup- 
“ jioscd, proceeds the sweet- 
“ ness of (heir flesh. Divers 
“ ,iiid widgeons, which are 
“ rank and uns.no.uy cl e- 
“ v/liere, ur.dcrgo tne sare.e 
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OrJer. Genus. Species. 
Anseres Anas, marina, 
barnacle; 


penelops, 

■wigeon; 

crecca, 

teal; 

boscas, 

mallard; 


Mergus, serrator, 
less diver; 

Alca, impennis, 
pinguin; 

arctica, 

puffin; 

Pelicanus, carbo, 
cormo¬ 
rant; 

Larus, canus, 
gull; 


Observation/^ 

“ change of their flesh, when 
“ they feed in this place.” 
The grass alluded to is, I 
believe, the fucus saccharinus. 
Price, 2s. per couple, 
very pleiy^y, and of excellent 
flavour, sold from ir. to 2s. 
per couple. 

common at hard seasons. 

the origin of thedomesticduck; 
frequent enough in certain 
haunts in its wild state; and, 
in its tame, well known, and 
unusually plenty, 
approaches near to shore in 
storms, wonderfully active 
among breakers, 
on steep rocks sometimes, 
more frequent near Horn- 
head, in Donegal county, 
on rocks near the shores. 

on the coast, in the Foyle ri¬ 
ver, common, a shy bird. 

well known. 

Ansefes- 
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Order. Genus. Species. 

Anseres, Lams, nxvius, 

dung- 
hunter 
gull; 


fufcus, 

herring 

gull; 


Gralla?, Ardca, cincrea, 
heron; 

Scolopax, arquata, 
curlew; 

rusticola, 

wood¬ 

cock; 

gallinago, 

snipe; 

gallinula, 

jack-snipe; 


Obsem/afions. 

very common on Magilligan 
coast; so named from its ex¬ 
traordinary appetite for the 
dung of other birds, whom 
it pursues till they drop their 
excrement, which it catches 
on the wing. It is doubted, 
whether this is not a variety, 
or the young of the herring 
gull, which is not so common 
on our coast. 

a very large bird on Magilli- 
gan shore, not very com¬ 
mon; there are other vari¬ 
eties, of which I forbear to 
attempt the description, as I 
am not quite certain of them, 
frequents ponds,builds in trees, 
common about Fruit-hill, 
on the shores; comes inland in 
hard weather; the most wary 
of all our birds, 
well known; appears in the 
first hard weather of the win- 
ter, migrates in spring, 
common in marshes. 

common also, 


Crallrr, 
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Order. Genus. Species. Observathns. 

Gralltc, Trangi, vanellus, coramon j rcnurkaUy anxioo* 
lapwing; in the breeding season to se¬ 
duce men, dogs. See. from 
its nest: its note is both plain¬ 
tive and clamorous. 


fraxincus, in flocks along the fliores in 

iea:tsand- winter. 

piper; 



grey 

Common in flocks, in high 


plover; 

pastures. 

I'l.'jmatO' 

• o-str.ilegus, 

it is black, with some white. 

pus. 

sc.a pie; 

rematkuble for its orange 
beak, and red legs; frequent 

on the rocks of the coast. 

Fulica, 

atra, 

not common; in ponds, in the 


coot; 

old channel of the Roc, at 

Krindlc. 


chloTO- 

well known along the banks 


phus, 

water-hen; 

of rivulets. Sec. 

Rallus, 

Cl ex, 

rail; 

well known; migrates. 


porzana. 

along the small streams; not 


spotted 

coramon. 


water-hen; 


.10, 

grus, 

plenty in the heaths, and well 


grou-,; 

known. 


Gallinac, 
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Order. Gems. Species. 

Ga!lin*,Tetrao, perdrix, 
partridge] 
coturnix, 
quail; 

PiMseresjColumba, cenas, 
pigeon; 


Alauda, 

arvensis, 

sky-lark; 

pratensis, 

tit-lark; 

Sturnus, 

vulgaris, 

starling: 

Turdus, 

pilaris, 

fieldfore; 


musicus. 


thrush; 


merula, 

blackbird; 

Loxia, 

pyrrhula, 

bullfinch; 


Oiservaiions. 

common. 

very scarce in this country. 

wild, in caverns along the 
coast; tame, very common 
with the farmers around 
Newtown, and with almost 
all the country gentlemen; 
of late encreasing. 
tcry common. 

not so frequent. 

in flocks; very common in 
winter. 

common in winter, in flocks. 

well known; often tamed in 
cages; the delight of every 
wood and plantation, 
common at certain seasons; 
musical, but not so various' 
in its note as the former, 
not very common, except near 
old gardens, particularly at 
Walworth, 

Passeres, 
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Order. Genus, Species. 

PasseresiLoxia, chloris, 

green 
finch, 

Emberiza) miliaria, 
bunting; 


citrineila, 

yellow 

hammer; 

I'lingilla, coelebs, 
chaffinch; 
carduelis, 
goldfinch; 

linaria, 
red linnet; 
linaria 
montana, 
twite, or 
'whin gra^i 
linaria ru- 
bicunda, 
red gray; 
domestica, 
house- 
sparrow; 


Observations. 
very common. 

called the Irish ortellan, from 
the delicious flavour of its 

t 

flesh; common only in the 
fertile countries well in¬ 
closed, 
well known. 

not quite so common. 

well known; musical, often 
tamed, breeds with the ca¬ 
nary bird, 
musical; not scarce. 

frequents furze bushe.s, in high 
pastures. 

frequents thorns; is musical. 

well known. 

Passeres, 
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Order. Genus. Species. 

Observations. 

Passeres, Fringilla, montana, 

differs from the former in hav¬ 

white cap; 

ing white marks under th^ 


eyes, and behind the neck. 


and in being more shy, and 


less destructive. 

% 

Motacilla, modularis. 

well known; one of the great¬ 

hedge- 

est pests of early grain in an 

sparrow; 

enclosed district, extremely 


clamorous, somewhat mu¬ 


sical. 

alba. 

well known, frequent. 

water- 


wagtail; 


flava, 

not near so common; a beau¬ 

yellow 

tiful bird in shape and plu¬ 

water- 

mage. 

wagtail; 


rubicola. 

common near and in moun¬ 

Btone- 

tains, wastes, &c. 

chatter; 



atricapilla, in situations like the former; 
black-cap; not very common, 
rubecula, well known; the most familiar 
red-breast; of all birds; in evenings, at a 
late hour, a delightfully 
soothing warbler: it may be 
called the nightingale of the 
North; an excellent prophet 
Of 
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Order. Genus. Species. 
Tassercs, Motacilk, rubecula, 
red-breast: 

troglo¬ 
dytes, 
wren; 


regulus, 

golden- 

crested 

wren; 

Paras, caeruleus, 
blue tit¬ 
mouse; 
caudatus, 
long-tailed 
tit-mouse; 
major, 
tom-tit; 

Hirundo, rustica, 
swallow; 
urbica, 
martin; 


Observations. 

of weather; the red-breast, 
on the top of the thorn, neirer 
sings falsely. 

a musical bird; not very 
common. Boys makedhis lit¬ 
tle bird lay eggs to a vast 
number, by taking them gra¬ 
dually from her nest, which 
is one of the most comfort¬ 
able of all the edifices belong¬ 
ing to birds. 

very rare; a beautiful little 
bird. 


very rare, 

more frequent. 

common in high grounds, 
well known; migrates, 
builds in windows; well known, 


Passercs, 
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Order. Genus, Species. Observations. 

Passeres, Hirundo, riparia, builds in "holes, framed by it- 
sand- Self, in the abrupt and high 

martin; sandy banks; common.— 

These are said to remain all 
• winter in a state of torpor, 

clustered together under 
banks, and in holes. 

apus, I am not sure, whether this 
swift; variety is common, or scarce 

in this country. 

There ate doubtless many other birds, which I may per¬ 
haps, be able to name at a future day. At present, I men¬ 
tion only such as I have observed widiin one year. 

Bees. 

Among the varieties of tlic bee, I have observed 
the or small field bee; the terrestris, or hum¬ 
ble bee; the subterranea, or great humble bee: but 
it is only of the mclUfica, or hive bee, that we have 
now to make mention; that most active and ill- 
requited subsidiary to the luxury of man! 

About 20 years ago this country, (I mean around 
Aghanloo) was remarkably abundant in honey. I 
have heard the present farmers say, that, in their fa¬ 
thers time, the honey would be gathered in tub-fuls, 
at the season of putting down, i. e. of suffocation. 

There 
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There has certainly been a decrease. Few farmers 
now have any bees; and none have more than three 
or four scaps. 

These scaps are sometimes 14 inches high, and, 
in diameter, at the lowest ring, generally 11 inches 
wide. " 

About Aghadowey, tiiey arc much larger. Our 
scaps average from 20 to 40ll>s. of honey in the 
comb ; from Aghadowey, scaps have been sold con¬ 
taining lOSlbs. of honey in the comb. 

The scap is made of white straw, rolled with splits 
of briar, (rubus Iruticosa). 

Our bees generally swarm twice or thrice. Tlic 
first is in the end of May; the second swarm comes 
off in 10 or 15 days after the first j and again, the 
first casts a swarm about the end of .fuly. The 
other swarms (if any) arc not fit for keeping, and 
should therefore be prevented by raising the scap. 

The only gentleman, who has taken pity on the 
bee, and has set about a compromise with it, is Mr. 
Achcsori. I saw scaps constructed under his direc¬ 
tion. They were square boxes, witii panes of glass, 
through which the work might be seen. I’hey con¬ 
sisted of moveable boxes, between which a plate of 
copper being thrust, the bees altove were separated 
from the honey belou’. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 3. — Markets. 

Thc^e are mentioned elsewhere.—See Towns and 

villages. 


Sect. 4. —General Prices. 


These are extremely various. I have detailed 
every thing in my power on this subject, under the 
section of Breeds of cattle, fife. 


Sect. 5. —Modes of Feeding. 
These also are detailed.—See Pasture, fkc. 


Sect, Q,-~Natural and Artificial Grasses. 
See Pasture. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 7. — Modi€ of Hay-making. 


Nothing worthy of notice. 


Sect. 8. 


Sec under the title of Cattle, cows, He. 


Sect. 9. —Prices of Hides, Butter, He. 


Sec after the title. Markets, fairs. He .— See also 
after Cattle, sheep. He. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FARMS, &C. 


Preliminary Observations. 

CI'FORE I can give any particular account, it 
Avill Ih; necessar}^ to state some tilings respecting 
tile general state of projierty in this county. 

It appears, that after the flight of Tyrone, and the 
Ollier northern chiefs, about the year 1604, King 
James I. decided on the project for planting or colo¬ 
nising, with Knglisli and Scotch, this, among five 
other forfeited counties, namely, Tyrone, Coleraine, 
(now called Londonderry), Donegal, Fermanagh, 
Armagh, and Cavan. For the articles of this pro¬ 
ject, at large, see Harris’s Hibernica, p. 105. For 
much as is essential to the county of Londonder¬ 
ry, see Appendix, No. 2. 

In the administration of Sir John Perrot, the ori¬ 
ginal choice for a city was Coleraine. Of this 
place, therefore, we shall remark all that is necessa- 

r>'. 
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ry, before we proceed to thc"account of Londonder¬ 
ry ; by this course, perhaps, our narrative will be 
the Jess involved. 

The first agreement between the Lords Commis¬ 
sioners, on the part of the King, and the deputies of 
the Common council of London, was in 1609; this 
was not so favourable to the society as their original 
charter. By this it appears, that :3000 acres, on the 
Abbey side of the Bann, were laid out for Coleraine, 
which were to be held in fee burgage, but the r(!st 
of the county in common soccage. The charter was 
granted to the Londoners, in 1613; by this, the 
3000 acres M'cre granted absolutely to the London 
Society, without reservation, in favour of the burgh¬ 
ers. A piece of ground, of four acres, remains of 
the 3000 acres, called the commons, with two parks, 
also lands then valued at <£■. 120, lying between the 
Cranagh fishery and the cliurch of Ballyaghran. 
The society had its claim to all the rest of the pro¬ 
perty acknowledged. 


Coleraine. 

The incor[)oration of Coleraine, according to the 
charter, consists of twelve aldermen, one of whom is 
annually elected mayor, and twenty-four burgesses. 

Since the chief influence in the corporation has 
fallen into the hands of the Marquis Waterford, the 

estate. 
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tistate, annexed to its mayoralty, is, of course, under 
the same superintendence. The other property of 
the society is very much divided. The principal 
estates, held under it, belong to Mr. Blacker, 
Mr. Curtis, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Mackay, Mr. 
O’Neil, Mr. Crommie, Sir George Hill, Mr. Lyle, 
the Antrim family, Mr. M‘Naghten, Mr. Bristow, 
Mr. Campbell, Mr. D. M'Causland, Mr. Lecky, and 
Mr. Given. The Antrim family are proprietors of 
all the lands without the same circle, which contains 
the socie^’s estate. 


City of Londonderry. 

I'he incorporation of Londonderry consists of 
twelve aldermen, one of whom is mayor, twenty-^ 
four capital burgesses, one chamberlain, two sheriffs. 

The estate, annexed to this city, on the western 
bank of the Foyle, was originally computed at 4000 
acres. Of this, there were two divisions, namely, 
the upper and lower liberties. The former division 
is included within a line, stretching from the Bi¬ 
shop’s demesne, by the Sheriff’s mountain, and turn¬ 
ing eastward by the road to Raphoe, and the hill 
above Dunmore, and thence to the bank of the Foyle. 
These lands are held under terminable leases of lives 
and years, which are sometimes for sixty-one, and 
R sometimes 
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sometimes forty-one years. Many of these leases are 
now almost expired, which is assigned as the chief 
cause, why improvements have not been undertaken 
with the same enterprize, as in the lower liberties. I 
conversed with some respectable land*holdcrs, under 
these circumstances, who seem disposed to rival any 
thing yet done on the society’s estate, either in build¬ 
ing or other improvements, provided encouragement 
was given, proportionate to their proposed under¬ 
takings; some, among whom the principal is Mr. 
Alexander Lecky, and after him Mr. Scott, have 
already laid out large sums on the grounds; and 
the former has built a very handsome house near 
the mill-town. 

The lower liberties, extending from the bishop's 
demesne to the west and north, are held in perpetu¬ 
ity, but imder a peculiar tenure. The main streets 
of the city being divided into lots, consisting of thir¬ 
ty-six feet each, measured in front; to these were 
annexed perches in the island, that is, the peninsu¬ 
la, on which the city stands. It seems, that these 
perches were intended for gardens; they are always 
under an acre; and tlience, no doubt, their denomi¬ 
nation. It is curious that, though the acre in the 
county is Irish, according to the plantation measure¬ 
ment, yet that in the city' is English. Connected 
with each lot, were certain tenements, called dozens, 
from the number of acres of which they consisted, 

with 
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with only so much variation as, in the instances of 
bad soil, compensated by some additional quantity. 
These dozens oftentimes are held separately from 
the lots and perches. Some gentlemen hold several 
of them together. Mr. Hart, of BaJlymagard, has 
united them, to the amount of 350 acres. 

The other gentlemen, who have contributed to 
ornament the west bank of the Fovlc, have also ad¬ 
ded them together in quantities, sufficient for their 
accommodations and improvements. The effects of 
a good tenure are exemplified fully in the state of 
the lower, compared with the upper liberties. 

Between these liberties intervenes the bishop’s de¬ 
mesne, which is divided into parks, at present let 
from year to year, which, in the way of accom¬ 
modation to the inhabitants of the city, are, from 
their neighbourhood, invaluable. 

Qulmore. 

Strictly speaking, this cannot be enumerated as a 
property in the county of Londonderry, yet, for rea¬ 
sons already mentioned, we shall notice it.' 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the Lord Deputy 
Mountjoy saw the importance of this place, which, 
however, was not fortified and garrisoned till the 
beginning of the seventeeth century, by Sir Henry 
Duckra, the su]ierintendant. Since that time there 

R 3 have 
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there has been a succession of governors, who have 
a salary from the crown, with an estate of about 
“>00 acres, called the Governor’s demesne. The 
principal occupant liere, is Mr. Abraham M'Caus' 
land. The rest of the lands, so far as they are ara- 
!)]<;, arc in the liands of poor farmers, resident in 
Uie village. 


Propi'icfors. 

In respect of proprietorship, tlie county of Lon¬ 
donderry is divided into, 1st, Church lands, mak- 
ii7g a large portion of the county, and bestowed, 
chiefly on the bishop and his successors, after the 
suppression of numerous monasteries, with resert a- 
lion of Chapter lands for the endowment of the 
dcatK'iy, and confirmed, finally, in the time of 
.lames 1.; these remained, without alteration, in 
their original sites. I'he primate of Armagh also 
had Ins claims, which were asserted by Sir Tobias 
Caulfield, one of the king’s commissioners, to cer¬ 
tain convent lands in the southern part of this coun¬ 
ty , wliioli was then called Nether Ty rone. These 
claims were allowed, and, since that, the successors 
ill the primacyr have been proprietors in this county. 

Sir Thomas Thillips, son of governor Phillips, 
had a grant of 3.500 acres in tlie manor of Lymna- 
vady, with 500 acres in that of Castle-daw son, as¬ 
signed 
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signed to him as a rccompcnce for his various ser¬ 
vices, particularly for his superintendence in sur¬ 
veying the plantation lands, and regulating the set¬ 
tlements of the county. It may he well supposed, 
that a gentleman in his situation did not choose his 
i*ot in districts of an inferior quality. 

The former of tlicsc properties was ptirchascd by 
Mr. Conolly, then Kpeaher of the Irish parliament, 
tlie latter by Mr. Dawson, who was then a secretary 
in Ireland. Each of these was sold by- a descendant 
of the original grantee, and remains in possession of 
the rejirirsontatives of tlie above-named purchaser. In 
otic of these jiroperties, Newtown-lirnavady, there was 
a l^oroiigh, under the, patronage of the proprietor. 

( ertain lands were also reserved by the crown to 
he erected into freeholds, one distinction of which 
was allotted to such of the original proprietors as liad 
not been implicated in tlie rebellion of Tyrone. 
'Ehese were either tlie original estate itself, or else 
.some ])roj)city which could be better spared, consi¬ 
dering the general object of the plantation; these 
I'orm what are now called, native freeholds. 

A second species of frecdiolcl was erected by tlic 
crown, for the (express purpo.se of insuring a suffi¬ 
cient number of jurors to transact the business of the 
connty at the general 'assizes. Si.x of these freeholds, 
annexed to each proportion, s.'-en* to lane heen di>- 
• posed 
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posed along the borders of each proportion, and 
these are what we now term the crown freeholds. 

After these reservations, the remainder of the 
county was granted to the twelve companies, or 
guilds of London, to he held by them and their 
future representatives or assigns. ’ 


A List of the principal. Proprietors in the County 
of Londonderry. 

N.B. F. denotes Freehold, L. Leasehold, C. Church- 
land, P. Perpetuity, * signifies Pesidenee and 
Mansion, f Mansion, xeithout Residence. 


First Class. ,£.2500 annual Value, and above. 


Ear! of Bristol, Bishop of 
Berry, C. L. 

Rt.Hon. T.Conolly.i^.Z./’. 
Marquis of Waterford, F. P. 
Rt. Hon. Wm. Brab. Ponson- 
fonby, and G. Ponsonby, 
Efq; F. P. 

* John Richardson, Efq; L. P. 


* Robert Ogilby, Efq; L. 

* Rt. Hon. J. Beresford, L. 

* . . Dupre Esq; L. 

* George Jackfon, Efq; L. 

- Rowley, Efq; Z. 

Alexr. Stewart, Efq; Z. 

Earl of L. Derry, and Sir R. 

Bateson, F. L. 


Second Class, ,£.1000 annual Value, and above. 


Marquis of Donegal, F. 

* Hugh Lyle, Efq; F.C.L. 

* Conolly M'Caufland, Efq; 
F. C. L. 

* Marcus Gage, Efq; F.C.L. 

* James Acheson, Esq; F. 


* Sir G. F. Hill, F. 

* Dom. M'Causland, Esq; 
F.L.C. 

* David Ross, Esq; F. C. L. 

* ’John Sterling, Esq; F. C. 
L. 


Bishop 
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Bishop of Clonfert, F. C. 

* George Canning, Esq; F. 
Rev. C. Downing, F. 

Lucius Cary, Esq; F. 

* Hamilton Ashe, Esq; F, C.Z,. 


* G. C. Skipton, F. L. 

,* Wm. Lecky, Esq; F. L. 
Colieirs of — Mauleverer, 
Esq; C. L. 


Third Class, .£.500 annual Vtilue, and ah.ovu. 


Sir Robert Staples, F. L. 

* Janies Scott, Efq; F. 

* AverelLecky,Efq;C.C.Z.. 
t Barry Beresforcl. Esq; F. 
Lord De Blaquiere, F. 

* W. Warren, Esq; F. 

* John Church, Esq; F. 

R. C. Maxwell. Fsq; C.L. 
Henry Alexander, Efq; F. 

* -Stephenson, Esq; F, 

L. 

* Nath. Hunter, Esq; F.L. 

* Robert Campbell, Esq; J'\ 

* John Staples, Esq; C. L. 

* Sir And. Fergufon, C.L. 


* John Ross, Esq; F. L. 

* Alex. Lecky, Esq; F. L. 

^ Stewart Blacker, Esq; F. 
Gore Wray, Esq; F. 

* G.L.Cunningham, Esq;F. 
I ,ord I .angford, F. 

J * Sam. Lyle, Esq; F. C.L, 
H Blacker, Esq; F. 

* Henry Ellis, Esq; F. 

* John Hart, Esq; F. 

* Alex. Young, Esq; F. 

* John Crommy, Esq; F. 

* John Spottswood, Esq; F. 

C. L. 


J This gentleman has lately made feveral additions to his 
property, and particularly in the mountainous diftrifl of Slug- 
gady (Sliabh-gady, Thiefs-mountain); his exertions in lime- 
burning and rechiiming are suitable to the spirit and aflivity, 
which characterise all his pursuits. 
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In order to give some idea of the relative value of 
properties, 1 subjoin what is vailed the key of the. 
County, i. c. the general valuation, aecording to 
which the cesses for roads and other public works are 
applotted. ^ 



Church. 


£. s. d. 

I. Drapers, Rowley, 

- 

- 

141 : 15 : to 

2. Salters, Bateson, 

- 

- 

131 : 13 : 4 

3. Vintners, Conolly, 

- 

- 

121 ; 10 : 9 

4. Mercers, Stewart, 

- 

- 

131 : 13 : 4 

5. Iionmongers, Dupre 

> * 

- 

131 : 13 ; 4 

6. Merchant-taylors, Richardson, 

- 

101 : 5 : 7 

7. Clothwoi kers, Jackson, 

- 

91 : 3 : — 

8. Haberdashers, Lord Wateiford, 

- 

141 : 15 : 10 

9. Fishmongers, Beresford, 

- 

lot : 5 : 7 

TO. Grocers, Conolly, 

- 

- 

141 ; 15 : 10 

11. Goldsmiths, Ponsonby, 

- 

121 : 10 : 9 

12. Steinners, Ogilby, 

- 

- 

141 : 15 : 10 

e 13. Limavady, 

- 

- 

182: 5:11 

( 14. Mr. Dawson, 

- 

- 

32 : 8 : 2 

'15. Mr. Gage, 

70 : 17 : 

— 

70 : 17 : — 

16. Sir John Rowley, 

141 : 15 : 

10 

141 : 15. ; 10 

17. Dumbo, 

36 : 13 : 

4 

36 ; 13 : 4 

18. Cliichcfter Philips, 

36 : 13 : 

4 

36 : 13 : 4 

19. Sir Robert Staple!!, 

1+ : 3 : 

6 

14 : 3 : 6 

2©. Cunningham and ] 
Richardson, i 

if) : 4 : 

— 

16 : 4 : — 

21. Faghanvale, 

H •• 3 : 

6 

14 : 3 : f) 

22. C. and L. Derry, 

- 

- 

141 : 15 ; 10 

23. Town of Coleraine, 

- 

- 

81 : — : 9 

24. Liberties of ditto, 

- 

- 

12 1:10: 6 

Church, 

0 

1 0 

i 

6 

2400 : 14 : 6 


Sect. 
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Sf.ct. l.—Farms. Their Size, Rent, I'ennres, 
Leases, Clauses, 


Tlic size varies from two to 200 acres. Both these 
are extremes; the average is from five to 20. Wliere 
tiiere has been a perpetuity or a long lease, it is 
split, that is, the cliildren are settled upon divisions 
oi' the father’s farm; by wdiich means, leases of 40 
acres coii.e to be parcelled, in two or three gene¬ 
rations, into patches of four or five acres. It seem.s 
as if the new let lands were disposed of under some 
.similar system of parcelling. I cotdd give instances, 
where whole districts are sub-divided into six or se¬ 
ven acres, and rarely can boast a farm of 12 or 14. 
Another cause of the partitioning of land, is the in¬ 
dolence of some persons, not worthy of the title of 
farmer, 'riiesc men, when they get a lease of 12 or 
20 acres, think it better to let as much of it at a rack 
rent to under tenants, as will let them sit clear, as 
they phrase, it. Clauses against alienating ought 
strictly to be enforced against all such indolent per¬ 
sons, who prefer walking about, with their hands in 
their pockets, to the pleasure of an interesting occu¬ 
pation, and a thriving hoasehold. 


Having 
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Having premised this in general, the reader will, 
perhaps, be better satisfied in passing over the par¬ 
ticulars, which I noted in various districts. 

Near Ballaghy, Mr. ConoUy’s perpetuities from 
seven to ten acres; other property from four acres, 
sometimes two, to forty, now split. Even this is 
better than new improving tenants, setting them¬ 
selves up as lazy landlords over poor cottiers. 

Many parcels of rcclaimable land arc here in poor 
hands. No lime convenient. Near the Grange ri¬ 
ver, three poor families w'ere living on ten acres, 
having among them but two horses and four cows. 

Near the lake in the manor of Castle-Dawson, 
freehold copy-holders. Term 21 years, one life; 
bog not measured; seldom cottiers. 

At Ballydcagh, between Magherafelt and Ma- 
gbera, property leased in the wmw,,sometimes se¬ 
veral in one lease; throe and a half acres per man, 
with rough grazing; 13s. 6d. per acre is given for 
lisht rubble land. 

About Desartmartin, farms run from five to forty 
acres, plantation measure. 

At Drumreany, near the former, leases not re¬ 
newed. 

On the Derry side of Coagh, w'here the land is of 
supferior quality, ] 6 acres rent at .£24; meadow, at 
40 j. per acre. There is, if I remember right, a 
term of 14 years given, with a clause of renewal 

for 
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for 14 more. The tenantry here are superior as to 
timber, houses, soil, culture, large fields, drilling po¬ 
tatoes, oats, &c. Old leases were at 6s. 8d. now 
about a guinea, which is very cheap: such land 
would be let at more than two guineas in my neigh- 
bou|;hood. 

Besides one other instance in the lands of Sir 
George Hill, at Ballyaghran, there are debentures 
or Cromwellian grants in Ballinderry. 

On the Primate’s property, land is leased at one 
guinea per acre, 31 years and three lives. 

In the neighbourhood of Kilrea, many conditions 
of new leases were repeated to me, which I do not 
like to publish merely from the report of exas¬ 
perated countrymen. The farms are greatly split; 
the tenure is, of necessity, short; and, for the pay¬ 
ment of the rent, the landlord must depend on some¬ 
thing else than the plough. 

Near Ballysally, lands, which were leased at 20f. 
28 years ago, are now let at two guineas. 

On the ba'ilvs of the Bann, near the old church of 
Kildonagh, lands set from 16,?. to ‘Jis. per acre. 

Coleraine town-parks lately set to tlie highest bid¬ 
der, 21 years and the lifa of the lessee, at five gui¬ 
neas per acre. 

At Tondue, 23 acres, of which 21 are arable, pay 
rent .£17; turf is allowed for fuel, and burning lime 

for 
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for improving the farm, but none else. Lime is 
burned in little beggarly pot-kilns of sod. 

In the same district, the^rent, formerly five gui¬ 
neas, is now 24 guineas for 35 acres; the soil, not 
good enough for blanter, is sown with light-foot. 

At Grace-teel, in the Fishmongers proportion, 
the tenant holding from 20 to 40 acres lets off, per¬ 
haps, the worst half. Thirty acres pay £9; for 
twelve of worse land the under tenant pays £B. 

Near Tamnagh-iron, the best mountainous arable 
is let, per acre, at iis. 4fd.; green mountain pas¬ 
ture, ditto, Ss.; moor and ling, ditto, 6d.; turbary, is. 

In the high countries between Glassyowrin and 
Grace-teel, the little towns are crowded with huts; 
the tenure, seven or eight years; four acres, with 
coarse grazing for two cows, let at £3. 

The lands of Artikelly, at the expiration of the 
former lease, w^hich was for 61 years, have risen 
from six or ten shillings, to forty or fifty by report. 

On the west of the Roe, at Ballymore, for a lease 
of 41 years, II of which are expired, 13 acres at 
£S, were fined at .£140. 

At Campsey, the property of Lord Londonderry, 
the land had been let on long leases, now expired, 
or expiring; the effects of old tenures are more vi¬ 
sible in the snug dwellings of the villagers, than in 
their progress in reclaiming the adjacent bog. 


In 
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In fact, such an operation is only of late become 
an object with the lower farmers. To reclaim 
wastes, is either the effect of a surchargefl popu¬ 
lation, or else it is the speculaticm of skilful capi¬ 
talists; in either case, the period of an expiring 
tenure is not that of exertion. 

At Garvagh, the estate of George Canning, Esq. 
the size of farms runs from five to fifteen acres, with 
outsport of rough grazing; the size of enclosures is 
from three to five acres; these are without quicks, 
except in town-parks; the tenure in general is 21 
or 31 years, with three lives. Some new leases have 
been let at 21 years, with only one life. I have 
also heard of leases for two lives, without any 
years. 

At Slaghmanus, the freehold property of Mr. 
Gamble, 28 acres of tolerable ground, surrounded 
by mountains, and without roads, like a good ker¬ 
nel in a coarse shell, are rented at £Z5, per an¬ 
num. 

At Tamniarin, a mountainous tract above Dun- 
given, Henry Alexander, Esq. has reclaimed some 
land, for which he receives from 12^, to 16 j. per 
acre. 

On the church lands of Ballyscrehen, a tenant 
of 25 acres, near the mountain, of whose lease only 
16 years are to come, and who.se rent was 11 guineas 

per 
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pa- annmm, received 130 guineas ft* his tenant 
tight, on going to America. 

On Mr. Ponsonby’s estate, the leases are some for 
31 5 -ears, some for 71, and three lives: the size of 
farms Varies from 10 to 200 acres. The tenantry on 
this property are in the first class of fanners/ and 
might be justly called a yeomanry. At Cross, 200 
acres are let at £61. 

In the mountain countries, it is very difficult to 
form any estimate, either as to rent, or size of farms. 
The newly- reclaimed lands have not yet been sur» 
veved as arable in many places. Besides this, the 
value lies to a considerable amount in the capacity 
for grazing young cattle, in the aptness for manures 
of ashes and lime, and in the convenience of fuel. 

The tenantry next in comfort to that of Mr. Pon- 
sonby, seem to be that of Mr. Dupr 6 . It is curious, 
but true, that the exhausted lands in this county 
are among the most prosperous. This is particu¬ 
larly true of those lands, of which the Bishop, 
(Lord Bristol) is the immediate landlord. His 
Lordship has the merit of having been the originator 
of lime-burning, which has entirely altered in Dunbo 
the condition of the land and the tenant. In the 
late dearth, half a year’s rent was remitted to his 
poorer tenants. 

On the Primate’s property, Mr. Stapleton lets his 
land extremely reasonable. I have seen some ex¬ 
cellent 
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cellent grounds let by him at one guinea, when 
those of the same quality, on the opposite bank of 
the river, are let at two guineas. Some of Mr. Sta¬ 
ples’ tenants informed me, tltat they renew every 
seven years, and pa}- a trifling fine. 

t have heard lately of a most benevolent action 
done by one of his I.ordship’s principal tenants. 
Mr. M'Causland, of Fruit-hill, having advanced mo¬ 
ney to his labourers in the late distressing times, 
found that it was more in the tvish, than in the 
power, of these poor men to repay. Some \vere 
indebted to the amount of ofSO. Mr. M'Causland, 
pitying their situation, drew his pen over tlieir ac¬ 
counts, and ordered them to begin again. AVhat a 
noble contrast to some other transactions! 


Sections 2d and 3d. 


Farm-houses and Offices, Mode of repairing, he. 

These are built and kept in repair by the tenant. 
In some of the richest countries, where stones are 
not to be found, the houses of the wealthiest are 
sometimes of mud. In other places, the houses are 
built with the stone of the country, either with clay 


or mortar. 


Almost 
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Almost universally, the farm-houses are covered 
with thatch. Their sizes and conveniencies differ 
according to the wealth or spirit of the tenants. 
With few exceptions, they are kept neat and or¬ 
derly. 


Sect. 5th and 6th. 
See under Section 1st, 


Sect. Ith.— Cesses, Tythe, &(c. 

I shall endeavour to shew, under one view, the 
taxes, to which the occupier of a farm is liable, both 
for the exigencies of the county, and of the church 
establishment. I offer for this purpose a collection 
of particulars, noted as the average of different dis¬ 
tricts. 

Near Ballaghy, 

lOf acres, value £9, pay £. s. d. 

Half-yearly county cess, 0 9 5 

Yearly tythe, - 0 13 c 

Near Ballyronan, 

20 acres, rented at .flS, 

Cess, 0 11 4|- 

Tvthe, 0 15 2 

Near 
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Near Desartmartin, 

18 acres, rent £28, 6s. pay £. 

Cess, 1 
Tythe, l 

Near the same, 

20 ^acres, value £20, 

Cess, 1 
Tythe, l 
For repairing church, 0 
Near Magherafelt, 

24 acres, rent 19 guineas, 

Cess, 1 
Tythe, 2 

Near Monyemore, 
acres, rent £7, 8s. 3d. 

Cess, 0 
Tythe, 0 

Near Coagh, 

9 acres, rent i^lO, 4s. 3d. 

Cess, 0 
Tythe, 0 

Near Magherafelt, 

21 acres, rent of 11. 

Cess, 1 
Tythe, 2 
Church cut,-8 


s. d. 
6 0 
13 3 


10 O 
10 0 
4 4 


3 0 
1 4 


13 0 
12 0 


9 6 
5 0 

0 3 
2 O 
0 0 


Near 
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Near the same, 

s d. 

7 acres, value 7 0 0 pay £■ s. d. 

Cess, 0 6 10 

Tythe, 0 13 G 

At Drumraney, ' 

£ .c. d. 

acres, former tent 0 17 10 
per acre, now out of lease. 

Cess, 1 0 7| 

Tytlic, 1 7 C 

T^rgana-goosc, 

3| acres, rent <£4, 16.v. 

Cess, 0 2 11 

Tythe, 0 7 0 

Bally-n a-schreen, 

10 acres, rent 3 guineas. 

Cess, 0 5 0 
Tythe, 0 IS 0 

At Strad, in the Ballymullins, 

5 acres, rent £4, 15^. 

Cess, 0 5 0 

Tythe, 0 4 0 

Near Bond’s-glen, 

25 acres, rent, ,£43^ grazing in 
the bargain. 

Cess, O 15 0 
Tythe, i 14 if 
Slagh-manus, 
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Slagli-tnanus, 

10 acres, rent of 10, pay £• 

Cess, 0 
Tythc, 0 

At Tondue, on the Fahan, 
number of acres uncertain, 
rent .£17, 

Cess, 0 
Tythe, 0 

Near the same, 
large farm, rent £50, 

Cess, O 
Tythe, 2 

Cross, near Derry. 

£. s. d. 

25 acres, with grazing, 

rent, - - 43 0 0 

Cess, 0 
Tythc, 1 

Near the same. 

£. s. d. 

•00 acres, rent, 57 0 0 

Cess, 8 
Tythe, G 

At Letter-shandoney. 

£. s d. 

10 acres, value, 10 O O 

Cess, O 
Tythe, 0 

.s 2 


s. d. 
8 0 
16 0 


8 O 
5 0 

11 0 
5 6 


15 0 
14 14 


0 0 
0 0 


6 0 
9 7 

Near 
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Near the same. 

of. d. £. S. (/. 

acres, rent, 4 0 0 

Cess, O 10 0 

Tythe, 0 8 0 

Liberties of Derry, Lord Spencer Chichester’s land. 

£. s. d. 

22 acres, 20 10 0. 

Cess, 0 14 2 

Tythe, 1 10 0 

Grace-teel. 

£. s. d. 

13 acres, rent, 8 0 0 
in the high lands. 

Cess, 0 5 0 

Tythe, 0 12 0 

At Culmore, in Myroe. 

£. s. d, 

&6 acres, perpetuity, rent 
only 12 10 8 

Cess, 5 10 0 

Tythe, 6 16 6 

Near the shore, in the same. 

12 acres, perpetuity, rent, a trifle. 

Cess, 0 0 0 

Tythe, 11 7 6 


At 
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At Ballymore, west of the Roe. 

£. s. d. £. s. d. 

ly acres, value 19 0 0 pay 

Cess, 18 0 
Tythe, 2 6 0 

, In Magilligan, Lord Bristol landlord. 

£. s. d. 

34 acres, Scottish, rent, 17 0 0 

Cess, 12 9 
Tythe, 1 14 ij 

At Ballyhendry. 

£. s. d. 

20 acres, rent, 30 0 0 

Cess, 1 5 0 

Tythe, 2 10 O 
Town-parks of Limavady. 

4 acres, English measure, 

£. s. d. 
value, 8 0 0 

Cess, 0 15 0 

Tythe, 0 17 0 

Aghanloo. 

£. s. d. 

100 acres, of the first quality, 
rent, 56 17 6 bishop’s land 

to his lease, 

Cess, 5 2 0 

Tythe, 1114 0 
In 
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2ti2 

In the same, 

£.0 0 £. s. d. 

5 acres, valued at 10 O o 

Cess, 0 4 0 

Tythe, 0 8 3 

Colcraine-parks. 

4 acres, plantation measure, rent, 5 guineas per 
acre, lately let. 

Tytlie drawn annually, or valued at the rate of 7s. 
per stook of barley, and 4s. oats. 

About Derry, tythe is much cheaper. 

I know of no certain modus. About Garvagh, I 
have heard of 5s. per acre being the fixed tj the of 
oats. 

At Camus, on the Bann. 

£. s. d. £. s. d. 

II acres, rent, 17 0 0 

Cess, 0 19 

Tythe, 0 17 4 

South of Mount Sanded. 

£. ,r. d. 

20 acres, rent, 12 0 o 

Cc.ss, 0 19 7 

Tythe, 

Near the same. 

£. s. d. 

10 acres, rent, ii 7 6 

Cess, 0 8 0 

Tythe, 0 17 0 

Sect. 
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Sect. 8. Proportion of Working Horses, Uc. 


It is impossible, and it would be uninteresting to 
dptail this. In general, two good horses will be suf¬ 
ficient for the tillage and extras work of a farm of 
twenty acres. In the smaller parcels of land, scarce 
sufficient for one horse, it is usual to lend and bor¬ 
row, which is called morrowing. 


Sect. u. General Size of Fields, Sic. 


They vary, from two to eight acres. Some few 
instances of larger enclosures occur, principally in 
the demesnes of gentlemen, 


Sect. to. Nature of Fences. 


A LARGE proportion, especially of those, which 
have been made a considerable time, as march-dit- 
phes, arc formed by throwing up the earth out of 
ditch three feet wide, and three feet deep on 
either side of the mound, which mound is six fept 

at 
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at the base, and as high as the nature of its com¬ 
ponents will permit. These remain, either naked, 
or covered with the smaller furze, eulex. 

The fence, next as to frequency, is that of a 
siiigle ditcli, whose contents are heaped on the one 
side, which is the bank. The usual rule is, that 
the bank, or back, should measure four feet at the 
base; the ditch, or gripe, also should be of the 
same width; and if it be between two properties, 
then the bank is placed on the highest ground. The 
parties take care of the parts belonging to tlieir re¬ 
spective mearings; one scours the ditch, tlie other 
mends the bank. 

In the improved countries, especially in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns, quicks arc now generally plant¬ 
ed ; the quick is placed, usually on the shear sod, 
over which another sod of vegetable mold is placed, 
and then the contents of the ditch are heaped up. 
In clay grounds it is not easy to find stones, but in 
other soils it is usual to put a row of stones above, 
and another below the quicks, for the purpose of 
rendering future weeding more easy and expediti¬ 
ous. I observed, in many instances, that the quicks 
fogged more in the clays, composed of the matters 
lying under the basalt, than in the stiffest and coldest 
clays, composed of the solution of the schist or flag. 
Where the quick is not planted, it is now the prac¬ 
tice to plant the black sallow, (salix); the cattle will 
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not crop this; and thence, its preference to the other 
more valuable sallows. 

In Magilligan, the fences are chiefly comjiosed of 
the .sod or sward, after it has lain long enough to 
interlace its roots and boar handling. Adjacent to 
the base of the intended ditch, the sods are cut in 
the following manner ; tlic first, which is called the 
shear-sod, is laid over on the base, grass to grass; 
the next row is laid with the grass out; the tliird 
is laid with the edge out, so that it penetrates with 
its longest dimension into the ditch for the purpose 
of binding it: every successive row is laid alternate¬ 
ly, as the two last mentioned. The interior part of 
the ditch is filled with the sandy subsoil, and well 
clapped together by the spade at every row. A cop¬ 
ing sod is laid over all. No other fence is practica¬ 
ble in this sandy country, except a very temporary 
one, formed by merely laying the sod on edge, ra¬ 
ther obliquely, as to the perpendicular, and length¬ 
ways, as to the thickness of the .''ence; the second 
row is laid with its obliquity reversed, so that a per¬ 
pendicular line would be the intersection of a zig¬ 
zag. This last kind of fence is often topped with 
thorns, ox brairded; it is in use in various districts, 
where only an occasional fence is required. It has 
one good quality, that of being an effectual fallow; 
so that this sodding, when thrown down, will carry 
crops equal to the rest of the field manured. 


We 
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We find, in stony countries, the fence composed' 
of the loose land stone, gathered off the field, and 
thus answering two good purposes. In very rocky 
grounds, which liappcii to be in the hands of labo¬ 
rious people deserving better soil, the rough ground 
is cleared in this manner ; the rocks, being quarried, 
are rolled into the future trench, out of the line ot 
the future j)otatoe ridge; the crop being dug in 
winter, these rocks art; rolled to the top of the 
ridge, and thence dragged on slide-cars to the mar¬ 
gin of the field, of which they become, in time, a 
very solid fence. 

Sunk fences arc not much in general use. A cli¬ 
mate, like ours, requires shelter. Jij bottoms, and 
for the purposes of draining, they are useful, and in 
such cases they are to be found. 

Asli, sycamore, and oak, particularly tlie two for¬ 
mer, have been planted in hedge-rows. If the prac¬ 
tice be a bad one, we have the comfort, that it has 
been follotved very little, and is likely to be, in 
common w'ith every species of useful planting, ut¬ 
terly neglected by the farmers in the county of 
Londonderry. 


Gates. 


The only remark to be made is, that few are to 
found, except those belonging to gentlemen. A 

hay 
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hay-rope, strung with thorns; a few sticks, kept 
together by cross-rungs, and hung with rope: such 
are the gates of the farmer, except near towns. I 
saw a plan of hanging a gate at Mr. Beresford’s ; it 
way new to me; the swing-post ended in a round 
tenant; the standing-post had a square tenant; a 
cap-piece of wood was driven on each of tliese ; so 
that the round tenant, playing in the round mor¬ 
tice, allowed the swing-post to turn freely; the 
lower end of the swing-post pla 5 ’od in a round soc¬ 
ket of wood fastened in the ground ; so that, without 
iron, a strong and economic hanging was effected. 

Lord Bristol introduced a very neat kind of gate, 
the bars of which arc of oak rounded. This, with 
the self-shutting gates of demesnes, is alone worth 
notice. I have never seen a gate, tvhicli comes up 
to my idea of strength at the turning part, and 
lightness at the swinging. Morticing is a weaken¬ 
ing plan, in gates as well as in cars. 


.Sect. 11 . Mode of Hedge-rows, 


See the former head ;—nothing else M'orthy of 
note. 


Sect. 
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2€lt 


Sect. 12. Mode of Draining, 

In very stiff ground, sod-draining is a little 
practised; for this, two large turfy-sods are laid, 
so as to be distant nine inches at the bottom, and 
to rest on each, open at top, forming the figure of 
a triangle, whose base is the cliaunel. The back 
of this is clayed, and then all is covered. This, 
however, is not judicious when stones may be had 
for the French drain; w’hich latter practice, in stony 
ground, affords the easiest opportunity for getting 
rid of the surface stones. Where land requires to be 
intersected rvith water-tables for carrying off the 
inoistui'e from the water-furrows after seeding, it 
is a judicious practice to begin before ploughing, 
and having marked the hollow course, which is to be 
the future drain, to dig out, and drain off to the 
midden, or to some poor spot of the same field, 
two or three s])aclings in breadth, and one spading 
deep of the mother eartli; this facilitates the passage 
of the water, and, by rendering less water-furrowing 
or trenching necessary after sowing, saves the fur¬ 
row's from being trodden, and the seed from being 
buried. The passage of the plough and harrow will 
not fail to slant down the edges, and to bring mold 

enough 
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enough to cover what seed may fall on the sloping 
sides of the drain. 

I have practised the plan of ploughing a red~hint 
that is, to take up a fur from the subsoil, after the 
hint has been cleared. This practice has the advan¬ 
tage of deepening the water-fur at the present, and 
tends, by repetition and change of place, to deepen 
also the whole soil. 

When a field consists of a long reach of a declivi¬ 
ty, I think it better to plough it diagonally, than up 
and down. In order to ascertain the digression of 
the obliquity of the future ridges, it will be right to 
try the plough in some of the most steep and deep- 
cut parts ; the difficulty will consist in the reluctance 
of the fur-slice to fall back from the plough-wrist; 
after the passage of the plough, it is also too ready 
to fall in, if not completely mastered and laid over. 
Having found the degree of obliquity, which is prac¬ 
ticable and convenient, lay off a fur whit and a fur 
back, and mark at equal distances for the parallels. 
Let the ridges be all thus marked, before the finish¬ 
ing of any, and let the fur whit be opened up the 
hill, and the fur back down, because the lay up of 
the back is more difficult than the laying up of the 
whit, or the opening fur. Having marked the ob¬ 
lique ridges, proceed to intersect tliese, at the interval 
of about sixty feet, with other furs in the direction of 
the declivity up and down. The intention of these 

intersecting 
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intersecting is, to open drains for the more ready 
carrying off, by the declivity, the water, which is so 
far conveyed down the furrow; it has also a further 
use, which is that of intercepting the flow of the 
water, which would otherwise pass down the whole 
length of the oblique furrow. The advantage of 
thus shortening the reaches of the water-vents will 
be evident to those, who have observed the difficulty 
of having the lower part of their field dry enough, 
to suit the various seasons of ploughing, seeding, 
&c., at which the upper parts are manageable; be¬ 
sides, a field, thus laid out, becomes dry in half an 
hour, after heavy rain, and it will ripen equally in 
all parts. 

This management of declivities has an obvious 
advantage over that, in which steep grounds are 
ploughed with single fur, i. e. the plough returns 
without a fur back, and only comes witli a fur, 
which takes double time and labour to no purpose 
whatever, besides the disadvantage of continually' 
throwing down the earth from the height, when it 
is wanted to the hollow where it abounds. 


SrcT. 
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Sect. 13. Nature of Manures, dunging, liming, 
shelling, Kc. 

Sparge fimo pingui & multa memor occulc terra, 

Aut lapidem bibufum, aut squalentes infode conchas. 

I SHALL begin this subject, by a quotation from tlic 
Natural History of Ireland, (p. 193). “ At Crum- 

bully-guillen, or the Leek, the lime, when soft and 
oily, is dug with a spade, and carried out for ma¬ 
nuring land; it is most proper for mossj- and hagley 
ground. One hundred and sixty loads are given to 
an acre; each load is about 2 cwt. The harder 
part is broken into stones of a pound weight.” The 
reader will find a description of this quarry, under 
the title, Lime. Its use has been lately exemplified 
in the farming of Mr. M'Causland. This gentleman 
drew a quantity of the rubble, or, as it is called, rid¬ 
ding of the qu.'irry; others have been in the prac¬ 
tice of doing the same, as will appear under the 
proper heads. 

Lime at the Pullen quarry, is quarried at the rate 
of one guinea for 100 barrels; 80 kish of turf are re¬ 
quired to burn 120 barrels of stone lime, which is 
delivered at the kiln generally from ‘lOd. to 2s. per 
barrel. In general, lime in the iieighbourhood of 

Newtown- 
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Newtown-limevady is laid down, at favourable sea¬ 
sons, at from 20d. to 2s. 2d. per barrel: at this rate, 
it is dearer than shells as a manure. 

At Muff-glen quarry, in Mr. Conolly’s proportion, 
(the Grocers) lately opened, the plan is good: 
a quarry-man is appointed, who opens and regu¬ 
lates the quarry, and tveighs out the lime-stone to 
the tenants at l d. per cwt. 

The lime of the Pullen quarter is said to be next 
to that of Desartmartin in esteem: it is said to be bet¬ 
ter, or stronger, than that of Magilligan, at the rate 
of three to four. One barrel of lime consists of only 
three bushels of stone; when slacked, it swells from 
six to nine bushels, and makes mortar at the rate of 
from one to two, and sometimes three, of sand. 

White lime, from Mr. Miller’s kiln, near Spring- 
hill, is sold at from 15 . to 15 . Zd. per barrel. 

In the liberties, south of Coleraine, lime is brought 
from the white rocks on the shore, and burned on 
the farm; two turns of turf in the day; the same 
of lime; costs better than I8t?. per barrel. 

At the glebe of Dumbo, called Ballymadagan, 
three turns of lime can be had from the shore, and 
three turns of turf from the mountain: it stands the 
farmer about I4d. per barrel. In the flag countries, 
the lime-stone is sometimes adulterated, by mixture 
of schistose mica; it is burned in wretched pot-kilns; 
its cost can hardly be computed. Greater exertions 

in 
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in the use of lime, mixed with other composts, (prin¬ 
cipally bog) are making at present; the great defect 
of such compost is, its want of thorough mixture, 
before it is apjjlied as a manure. 

At Desartmartin, the reddish flag-lime is of excel¬ 
lent quality, but the soil immediately about it being 
generally light, its value as a manure is not so great; 
it is carried, however, for this purpose, up the vale 
of Ballynascreen, to a great distance through that 
country, until the lime from Sliabh-gallen becomes 
more convenient. In the mountains between Dun- 
given and Ballynascreen, they pay for the use of a 
bad kiln, 5s. 5(1; for the stone at the quarry, two 
guineas; but to compensate this, they can have 30 
turns of turf m the day. 

Shelling. 

In an account of the manuring of land by sea- 
shells, as praclised in the counties of Londonderry 
and Donegal, by his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, 
communicated by Samuel Molyneux, Esq. Natural 
History of Ireland, page ICl, we find the following 
passage. 

“ About SO years ago, they made lime of the 
shells, and manured their land with it; but a poor 
countryman, that, out of laziness or poverty, had not 
provided to make lime, threw the shells unburned 
on his land; his crop proved as good as his neigh- 
T boors. 
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hours, and the second and third crop better; and all 
took the hint, and Ir.ive used them ever since.” 

The shell islands, as they arc called, are remark¬ 
able for two circumstances: 1 st, they i-emaiti undi- 
minished, notwithstanding the deductions; ' 2 d, they 
shift their situation, owing, probably, to the force of 
the eddies, by which they arc heaped together; the 
boats, which bring the shells to shore, carry from 
tvvo to three tons, and reejuire three men to work 
them; from 40 to 50 l)arrcls ai'e a freight; tlie dis¬ 
tance from eight to nine miles. Six boats are em¬ 
ployed almost the 3 -car round at the little port of 
Ball 3 miurran; others arc employed at Ballykclby. 
The shells are chiefly oyster, muscle, cockle, and 
cock-spur. The fanner gcneralH' bespeaks one or 
more boat-loads; he lands them himself, paying at 
the rate of 6d. per barrel of six bushels; the rc.st of 
his cost depends on the ability of horses, anti the 
distance be has to draw them; two barrels form a 
load to a good horse; from 30 to 60 barrels are given 
to an acre; the}' also enter into composts, and are in 
great demand even in the interior country, from .six 
to ten miles; tvliiclt circumstance is the more re¬ 
markable, as many of those, who draw them up into 
their mountainous countries, are almost in contact 
with turf, lime, and marie. In examining the heaps 
of sand laid up for manure, I found them in great 
part minute fragments of shells; which, being lighter 

than 
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than basaltic or siliceous sands, are left, b}' the waves, 
spread uppermost on the beach ; the black, or basal¬ 
tic sand, is carefully rejected. The sand is taken 
also from tlic banks of the Bann, near a mile above 
the bar. Shells are spread on the lea from one to 
three years; it is a good plan, after spreading on wet 
ground, to trench it, laying up the earth on the 
shells. The first t ear of ploughing, they are turned 
in lightly; the farmer guards against burying them 
too deep, and, when he lays out his ground, tvishes 
to have the shells brought up again to the surface. 

Another species of manure is obtained in the sandy 
land !)v fokling tlie sheep and yell cattle; it is also 
obtained by Iblding on lands inaccessible to the 
plough; this is ilug oil the corners of fields chosen 
for the pur]io.-;e, where the mud is deep, and is an¬ 
nually ivpiacetl by t'lo floods. 

d'renclung a spade deep of the mold at the inter¬ 
val of a ridge bnaidth, and throwing this over the 
grass at )!k‘ fall of the yt;ar, is luactiscd to open and 
manure the ground. 'J’his practice encreases the 
present vegetative ])ower, and thereby food for 
future [)lant,s is also encreased. 

In many parts of the country, ytarticularly be¬ 
tween the Foyle and the Fahan, 1 observed great 
exertions in burning peat for manure, obeying the 
classic injunction— 

“ Effoetos cinerem immundutn jactare per agros.” 


T ^ 


The 
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The general practice is to make composts with 
ashes, scourings, and the moss itself; but in cases, 
w'here the compost has been exhausted, while the 
seed and the ground were ready, I have seen the 
heaps, still smoking, carried to cover the potatoes 
just kibbed, and the success is said to reward the 
zeal, with which it is done. 

The pyritic nature of the rocks, of w'hose solu¬ 
tion the soil beneath is formed, gives reason to think, 
that, along with the iron, sulphur may be an ingre¬ 
dient of the manure. Sulphate of iron is lately dis¬ 
covered to be a first-rate fertilizer. 

At Bally more, on the Roe, the peat bottoms arc 
first burned, and then earthed; the ashes are red and 
licavy, containing a quantity of iron. If the soil 
is wet, it is first trenched; otherwise, it is onl}' 
ploughed; with which management, it is able to pro¬ 
duce a tolerable crop of potatoes; after this, it is t-o- 
vered with earth, shells, and dung: a crop of barley 
is then taken ; then flax ; then oats. If the ground 
is scarce, it is brought into croft; otherwise it is left 
out to gather weeds, under the denomination of lea. 


Composts. 

This is a general term, comprehending all sorts of 
collections for manuring. 1 have little to add, but 
that all alkaline matters, such as soaper’s-waste, kelp- 

dross, 
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dross, &c. are now carefully preserved, and success¬ 
fully used. 

The value of peat is practically known as an accu¬ 
mulation of vegetable matter in a coarse state, which 
needs only to be reduced, in order to become fit 
for the nourishment of the finest plants. 

Near Eiiogh, I saw the farmers top-dress the gra¬ 
vels with the quick peat-moss, drawn up from the 
bottoms. Tlie addition of so much vegetable mat¬ 
ter ill such soil is of value. 

Near (Cumber, where cultivation is at the lowest 
stage, composts are in use within a few years. The 
stiff and cold soil is varied chiefly by hungry gravel 
and moss. I'he farmers arc actively employed in 
drawing together the best materials. 

Composts of bog should be long exposed and di¬ 
gested. In their natural state, they produce fern; 
in their digested state, they nourish clover, daisy, 
&c. 


Irrigation. 


Irrigation is only commencing, in the improved 
mode, at Ash-brook. The first good offer was 
lately made by a Gloucester man, brought by the 
Donegal Farming Society for the purpose. Among 
others, Mr. Waddy, rector of Cumber, has availed 

iiimself 
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hnnself of the talents of this wry skilful irrijjatoi'. 
Llis plan is, after striking the levels and niitstcr- 
drain.s, to intersect these with otlier receiving drains 
at right angles; these are so managed, that water, 
taken off at the lid't hand, is, after a short fall, turned 
again to t!te right, anil vice versa. Stop-shiiccs of 
whole deal serve to regulate the falls and levels. 
Tile price of this artists’s labour is lialf a guinea per 
day; no money can he better iaivi out. lie advises 
to level all inequalities, hv eitlier, 1st. cutting oil’ 
the sods froiii the heights and laving them by, then 
cutting down the suli-soil, and transfeiring it to tlie. 
hollow; afterwards replacing the sods, when :dl is le¬ 
vel, in smaller inequalities; he nicks out with a 
spade, then takes slices off the hciglit, and throws 
them to tite hollow; the lieights, when pressed down, 
sink of course, and the swartii pushes forth vithotit 
intitdi interrtiption. 

This practice of watering had been known, but 
in a very incorrect way, lotig bc.'ore. 1 hare seen it 
even in remote rnounlaiiiotis meadows. Almut 
Derrv, no one has iieen more indiistrious than t'oun- 
sellor Scott. From Derry to Coieraiiie, how man\ 
fine declivities, intersected by const.oit streams of 
water, seem to invite tliis admirable })roccss' The 
same remark applies almost to the whole county, 
furnished copiously by mountains with water, and 
shaped into slopes and levels, so freqttcntly acces¬ 
sible. 
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sible by this cheap substitute for those maimres, 
which, by this means, may be applied to other culti¬ 
vations. From March to May, is by some thought 
the best time for letting on tvater. It may be so; but 
nature shews, in what manner a perennial s[)ritig is 
diffused, changing even licatliy wastes into verdant 
carpets, \\’hcrever this copious trt'asurc is spread 
along. There, is certainly an advantage in intermit¬ 
ting the process—it was known in tin; time of Virgil, 
as is evident from this passage— 

“ Claudite jam rivos pueri, sat prata biberunt.” 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 


GENERAL SUBJECTS. 


Sect, l and 2. Towns, Villages, Populalion. 

Londonderry. 

BEFORE I describe tbe present stale of tiie city 
of Londmidorrv, I sliall here present tlie reader with 
an extract from tlic Survey of the City, made by 
Mr. Pvnnar; siiortly after tlie ])lantation of tlie coun¬ 
ty in the year lfil8. There was a survey prior to 
this, executed by Sir .losias Bodley ; I believe tlie 
map of it is extant, but I have not been able to hud 
the survey itself. 

“ The city of Londonderry is now compa.sscd 
about with a very strong wall, excellently made, 
and neatly wrought, being all of good lime and 
stone; the circuit whereof is two hundred and eigh¬ 
ty-four perches and two-thirds, at eighteen feet to 
the perch; besides the four gates, wduch contain 
eighty-four feet; and in every place ol' tlie wall, it 
is twenty-four feet high, and six feet thick. The 

gates 

O 
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gates are all battlemented, but to two of them there 
is no going up, so that they serve to no great use; 
neither have they made any leaves for their gates, but 
make two draw-bridges serve for two of them, and 
two portculliccs for the other two. The bulwarks 
are very large, and good, being in number nine, be¬ 
sides two half-bulwarks; and for four of them there 
may be four cannons, or other great pieces ; the res* 
are not all out so large, but W'anteth very little. The 
rampart witliin tlie city is twelve feet tliick of earth ; 
all things are very well and substantially done, saving 
tliere wanteth a house for the soldiers to watch in, 
and a centinel-liousc for the soldiers to stand in, in 
tlie night, to defend them from the weather, which is 
most extreme in these parts. Since the last survey, 
there is built a school, which is sixty-seven feet in 
length, and twenty-five feet in breadth, with two 
other small houses; other building there is not any 
witliin the city. The whole number of houses within 
1 he city, are ninety-tw'o ; and in them there arc one 
hundred and wo families, which are far too few a 
number for the defence of such a circuit; they being 
scarce able to man one of the bulwarks; neither is 
there room enough to set up one hundred houses 
more, unless they will make them as little as the 
lirst, and name each room for a house.” 

Out of the Book of Howth, folio 104, and folio 
Ml being the last of the book of Howth. 

“ Five 
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“ Five y'. greatest towns y*. were in ancient times 
in Ireland ; tliat is to say, Ardmagh, Dere-Columb- 
kill, Druincloo, Kells, in Meath, Fayle-mew.” 
Under-written tlius; Christopher Howth, his book. 
The capital of the county is still the city of Lon¬ 
donderry, which stands on an elevation, almost in¬ 
sulated, being connected with the county of Done¬ 
gal, only by a bog and loaming flat, through which 
the river, to all appearance, has formerly found a 
passage. 

The form of the city is that of a parallelogram, 
whose longest sides range from norlli-east to south¬ 
west, and the shortest, north-east to soutli-cast. 

It has four main streets, within tluMvalls; each 
of these comnienciiig at the Diamond, or public 
srpiarc, terminates at a gate, to which it gives its 
name. 

The length of the city, within the walls, from 
BishopVgate to Ship-quay-gatc, is 1273 feet; the 
breadth, from Ferry-tinay-gate to Butcher’s-gate, is 
635 feet. 

The main streets cross at right angles; the smal¬ 
ler streets and lanes, in general, follow the siime 
arrangement. 

The streets are well paved and lighted, but nei¬ 
ther these, nor the roads, arc sufficiently level, to 
make the use of (larriagcs convenicnl; yet no place 
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is better supplied with all manner of equipage for 
the richer citizens. 

The public edifices are, l.st, the cathedral, a fine 
sijociinen of architecture, in the gotliic styh^, I'rected 
under the direction of Sir John Vaughan, in 1633. 
It is furnisited with a good organ, and a ring of hells. 

About twenty years ago, under the auspices of the 
present Bishop, the Farl of Bristol, a very beautiful 
spire of (rut freestone was erected on the tower of 
the. original steeple. Unfortunately, the weight of 
tins erection has pressed upon the gathering of the 
arches, which were sprung to support it. The trans¬ 
verse bt;ains are also drawn. The tower has crack¬ 
ed in several places Ixaieath, and other damages 
have occurred, rvliich render its present .situation jtre- 
carions and alarming. 'Fhe congregation, consi- 
dcadng it ilangerons to assemble in the church, have 
servici' jterforined by their clergy, before the time 
of assembling the Presbyterian congregation, in the 
niecling-honse, which is a specious building in the 
Doric stile. 

The building, wliich serves for town-hall and 
market-house, was erected in 1092 ; it contains the 
mayor’s olbce, the weigh-house, guard-room, and 
meal-market. Above these, are the courts of jus¬ 
tice ; one of these is occasionally a ball-room, or 
town-hall. 'Fhese are supported over seven neat 
arches, the architecture of wliich is not without 
elegance. 


-Tliere 
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There is a very capacious new gaol, outside of 
Bishop’s-gate ; the architecture is of the castle stile, 
mixed with the Gothic. The materials are quarry- 
stone, and free-stone. 

There are also a Roman Catholic chapel, and a 
Seceding meeting-house. 

A theatre has been lately built, and is occasional¬ 
ly in the occupation of the versatile disciples of the 
sock and buskin. 

The private houses are not inferior to those ol 
most other provincial capitals. 

A linen-hall, shambles, fish-booths, may be added 
to the number of convenient erections. The quays, 
also, with the wharfs, and ware-houses, would not 
degrade any commercial establishment. 

But the greatest ornament, and curiosity of Lon¬ 
donderry, is the bridge, of which a description will 
be found under the head of Roads and bridges. 

The walls of Derry, once its strength, are now its 
ornament; they form the mall and parade. They 
are frequented by' the beauty and fashion of the 
city, and, from various points, afford beautiful and 
extended landscapes of wood and water; there is 
nothing wanting but wood to complete the picture. 

Londonderry, before the Union, returned two 
members; it now sends one to the Imperial parlia¬ 
ment. 


Coleraine. 
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Coleraine, 

I presume, that it will be interesting to many 
readers, to compare the state of this town, at the 
lime it was surveyed by Mr. Pynuar, with its actual 
state at the present moment. 

“ The town of Coleraine,” says Mr. Pynnar, “ is 
at the .same state it was at the last survey ; there are 
hut three houses added more to the building, which 
are done by other men; only the city hath allowed 
them twenty pounds a itiece towards their building.” 

“ That part of the town, which is unbuilt, is so 
extreme dirty, that no man is able to go in it, and 
especially that, which should, and is accounted to 
be the market place, 

“ The walls and ramparts, built of sods, and fill¬ 
ed with earth, do begin to decay very much, and to 
moulder away; for the ramparts are so narrow, that 
it is impossible they should stand, and the bulwarks 
are so exceeding little, that there cannot be placed 
any piece of artillery, if occasion w ere. There are 
two small ports, w'hich are made of timber and boards, 
and they serve for houses for the soldiers to watch 
in.” 

“ This towm is so poorly inhabited, that there 
arc not men enough to man the sixth part of the 
wall.” 

Modern Coleraine is still the second town in the 
county, as to extent and importance. Strictly speak¬ 
ings 
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irig, the town is on the'cast side of the Bann, (see 
Appendix) but wc usually reckon that part, called 
Captain-street, with the suburb ofKillowen, as ap¬ 
pertaining to the town itself. With this addition, 
wc may reckon, from the upper gate of Jackson- 
hall to the termination beyond the King’s-gatc, to 
the length of about three quarters of an English 
mile. None of the transverse streets or lanes is of 
any considerable length, except that called the Gaol- 
lane, with its continuation. 

In the centre of the original town, as it seems to 
have been laid out in the administration of Sir .John 
Perrot, stood the public square, or market place: 
this is still laid out with regularity, excepting the 
height of the houses; those of modern erection being 
much more stately than those on the original plan, 
some of which are yet in preservation. It is said, that 
these houses were, framed in London, in the reign of 
Elizabeth and .lames the I'irst. This frame is of hard 
black oak, framed in what is called cage-work; the 
interstices were filled up with wicker-work and clay; 
some of which I have very lately seen in jicrfect pre¬ 
servation. According to the fashion of the day, 
these houses had pent w.avs, or piazzas; these have 
been built in front, but the roofs remain on one side 
of the market-place, or Diamond. 

From each corner of the Diamond, a lane goes off 
at right angles with the main street; other streets or 

lanes 
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lanes are ranged on the same plan, but none of these 
of any respectability except the New Row; the sub¬ 
urbs on this side of the river extend consid(!rahly on 
most of the outlets. 

1 have not been able to procure any accurate 
statement of the population: ])erhaps, Muth the sub- 
burbs, Coleraine may be rated at about 3800 souls. 
In Coleraine there is an excellent regulation of the 
shambles. The bell rings at eight o’clock in the 
morning, which is the summons for the butchers to 
bring in their meat; at nine it rings again, tffter 
which no more meat is admitted. Thus the buyer 
has a fair op])ortunity of seeing at once all that is to 
be sold. Before the Union, this town returned 
two members; since that, it sends no member to 
parliament. 

Newtown-Limarady is a neat village; the main 
street is remarkably spacious. Added to this cir¬ 
cumstance, the improved appearance of the fine 
country around, at first sight, brings to recollection 
the idea of no mean English village: neither its 
church nor market-house are conspicuously orna¬ 
mental. There is one meeting-house in the town, 
and two near it. This borough returned two mem¬ 
bers, till, at the union, it was rated w'ith otlu rs, that 
sent none. 

Magherafclt is the next town of importance; it is 
the capital of the southern part of the county. It 
contains a suitable church and market-house. 

Castle- 
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Castlc-Dawson is agreeably situated in a line 
country; it is, however, of no great consequence, 
even in the retail traile. It contains some good 
bouses, built of stoiu-, with tlie usual public edifices. 
It is the chief town in the district between Maghera- 
fclt and Kilrca. 

Rallaghy is rather to be ranked among the villages, 
than towns. It is, however, the chief place in theVint- 
ners proportion; has a neat parochial church, to w hich 
a spire has been added by a subscription, at the head 
oflk’hieh is the Karl of llristol. 

Moneyinore is pretty nearl}' of the same descrip¬ 
tion ; the appearance of the village is neat; lime and 
building stone are both convenient. The principal 
residents, in each of these two last-mentioned vil¬ 
lages, are the gentlemen appointed as agents to the 
respective estates. 

Kilrea is a town of rather more importance, parti¬ 
cularly as to public edifices. It appears to rue, that it 
can never arrive to any great consequence, becauM;, 
if you except the confined district immediately around 
the low'll, it lies in a poor and rocky countr)'. 

Ifungivcn is the depositary or entrepot of the re¬ 
tail trade to a large district of mountain. I can say 
little else for it, except that it is seated at the head 
of a fine valley, and in a district capable of great 
improvement. 

I shall not tire my readers by a tedious enume¬ 
ration of every less considerable village, or collec¬ 
tion 
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tion of houses. If I were to proceed in such a cata¬ 
logue, I should certainly name, among the foremost^. 
Tubbermore, Claudy, &c. 

Market Towns. 

J. Londonderry has two markets in the week; the 
principal one is on Wednesday; there is a smaller 
one for provisions on Saturday. 

2. Newtown Limayady. 7. Moneymore. 

3. Coleraine. 8. Dungiven, 

4. Kilrea. 9. Maghera. 

5. Castle-Dawson. 10. Garvagh. 

6. Magherafelt. 

Fairs. — c. f. means custom-free. 


January, 

1. 

Castle-Dawson, c. f. 


do. 

Lissaoe. 


4. 

Moneymore. 


12. 

Maghera. 


18. 

Tubbermore. 

February, 

4. 

Desartmaitin. 

First Thursday, 


Muff. 


12. 

Churchtown. 


13. 

Tubbermore. 

March, 

3. 

Swatteraigh. 


29. 

Newtown Limavady. 


do. 

Tubbermore, 


u 


AprQ 
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S»0 


April, 21. 

May, First Thursday, 
8 . 
do. 
12 . 
do. 

• do. 
do. 
15. 
17. 

24. 

25. 
do. 
do. 
31. 

June, 1. 

7. 

14 . 

do. 

17. 

23. 

July, 5. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

12 . 

17 . 

2 €. 

28. 


Castle-Dawson, c. f. 
Muff. 

Desartmartin. 

Moneymore. 

Ballaghy. 

Coleraine. 

Killowen. 

Lissanc. 

Churchtov\ n. 

Swatteragh. 

Garvagh. 

Portglenonc. 

Dungiven. 

Maglierafelt, 

Tubbermore. 

Castle-Dawson, c. f. 

Desartmartin. 

Maghera. 

Newtown Limavadj'. 
Londonderry city. 
Curran. 

Coleraine. 

Killowen. 

Try add. 
Tubbermore. 
Newtown Limavady. 
Swatteragh. 

Garvagh. 

Desartmartin. 


August 
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August 

First Thursday, 


S«ptember, 

October, 


November, 

First Thursday, 


December, 


2. Castle-Dawson, c. f. 

Muff. 

i 2. Lissane. 

do. Portglcnone. 

1C. Maghera. 

24. Churchtbwn. 

25. Magherafelt. 


1. Desartmartin. 

11. Kilrea. 

12. Maghera. 

18. Londonderry city. 

20. Tubbermore. 

25. Dungiven. 

29. Magherafelt. 

do. Newtown Limavady. 

1 . Churchtown. 

5. Garvagh. 

Muff'. 

8. Desartmartin. 

12. Ballaghy. 

do. Figivee. 

15. Maghera. 

17. Claudy. 

22. Curran. 

26. Lissane. 

3. Swatteragh. 


u 2 


Population 
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Population qf the county. 

According to Dr. Beaufort, this county contains 
25,007 houses, within an area of 479 miles, Irish, or 
798, English, averaging 4000 persons to eaeh pa¬ 
rish, ]2.7 acres to each house, 50.3 houses to a 
square mile, comprising, in the whole, 125,000 in¬ 
habitants, at the rate of 5.06 to each house. 

The city of L. Derry, according to Mr. Bushe’s 
report in 1788, contained 1642 houses, at the rate 
of 65 to each dwelling, making 10,262 inhabi¬ 
tants; according to Dr. Beaufort, it contains 10,000 
souls. 

In 1800, according to returns, which included all 
the houses, that paid the window tax, and all that 
were exempt, it appeared, that the whole amount 
was 1154; the window tax amounted to =£’1200. 

According to the information of my learned friend. 
Dr. Patterson, the city, with its suburbs, on each 
bank of the river, contains 1458 houses; at the rate 
of 7|, the inhabitants would amount to 10,935. 
This estimate the Doctor thinks accurate, without 
including the pupils boarded at various schools, the 
paupers in the poor-house, or tire military; reckon¬ 
ing these at 2700, the whole number of people inha¬ 
biting the city and suburbs, when garrisoned, would 
amount to 13,635. 


» 


My 
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My friead, John Mackay, Esq. of Prospect, in the 
parish of Ballyaghran, on the sea-coast, took the 
pains of furnishing me with an accui'ate statement 
of the population of that |jarish. I am sorry to say, 
it is too faithful a picture! 

“ There are, says Mr. Mackay, 1283 beings living, 
or rather existing, in dirt and filth, with bad fires, 
ragged clothes, and poor food. These are crowded 
upon each other in what are called towns, composed 
of miserable huts, which, with all other kinds of dwel¬ 
ling in the parish, amount to 241, at the rate of 
nearly 5y to each dwelling. 

I subjoin an accurate statement of the population 
of my own parisli. 


Population 
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Population of Aghanloo. 


Ballycartin, 

Houses. 

9 

Persons. 

44 

Servants. 

1 

Ballymcglin, 

6 

28 

3 

Shanvy, 

9 

40 

7 

Refad, 

6 

34 

5 

Drumbanc, 

13 

79 

13 

Ballyhendry, 

n 

81 

18 

Dowling, 

7 

38 

2 

Crossycrib, 

4 

20 

0 

Ballycastle, 

21 

108 

16 

Frcehall, 

14 

73 

1 

Ballynioney, 

6 

29 

6 

Drumadery, 

9 

43 

9 

Killabrcda, 

10 

50 

1 

Stradrcagh, 

40 

193 

11 

Largantea, 

n 

48 

1 

Dirtaugh, 

28 

119 

6 

Drumclief, 

10 

59 

7 

Artikelly, 

58 

277 

18 

Grannaugh, 

10 

45 

6 

Clooney, 

5 

20 

6 

Carbullion, 

8 

45 

12 

Ballybanna, 

2 

10 

2 

Lisnagrib, 

15 

63 

5 

Total, 

323 

1516 

156 


Which 
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Which is nearly at the rate of 5j. One of 
these parishes being on tlie coast, and the other in¬ 
land, a datum is thence afforded, which may be ex¬ 
tended, perhaps, to the calculation of the. popu¬ 
lation of the county. 


Sect. 3. 

Habitation, Fuel, Food, Kc. of the lower Rank. 

Cottiers., 

There cannot be a more satisfactory mode of re¬ 
porting the state of this class of society, than by 
laying before the reader some instances, taken front 
different parts of the county. 

Near Cross, in the vale of the Fahan, at Gort- 
nessay, the cottier gets half an acre of second crop 
for flax. Again, in the same district, half an acre of 
oats, one rood of flax, and miserable pasture for a 
cow. 

Near Bond’s-glen, on the Fahan, a cottage without 
biar, (cow-house) with half an acre of second crop 
for oats, the land prepared; half a rood of flax 
ground, prepared; ten perches of garden, with land 
to draw his dung on, for potatoes; pasture, or rather 
starving, for a cow. This sort of tack has lately 
been raised from three to five guineas. 

In the freeholds of Tully, the lialf tack, that fs, 
without land# consists of a house, garden, and rood 

ttf 
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of lint, wijfc bad grass for a cow. This now pajs 
fire guineas. 

At Slagh-manus, a mountainous district, one acre 
of land, house, garden, a rood of flux, and grass for 
two cows, costs seven guineas. 

In Myroe, a house, garden, two cows grass, with 
a pack of flax, six guineas. 

At Derrybeg, in the freeholds of Newtown Lima- 
vady, the cottier gets a mud cabin, a small garden, 
and a cow’s grass along with the farmer’s cow', for 
three guineas. 

In Artikelly, a small house, with one acre of land, 
pays from two to three guineas. 

On the west bank, of the Roe, approaching to 
Dungiven, where the soil is coarse, the cottier has a 

bad cabin, and worse grass, for two guineas. 

¥ 

In Ballyaghran, and the liberties near the coast, 
the cottier has a cabin, small garden, with wretched 
grass for one cow, at three guineas per annum. 

. Near Desartmartin, the cottier holds one Irish acre, 
house, garden, and cotv’s grass, for which he pa 3 rs 
four guineas. 

At Largan-a-goose, not far from Castle-Dawson, 
where the soil is hungry gravel, Ihe cottier is a kind 
of under tenant, holding three acres and a quarter, 
at the rent of <£4, I6s. 

These instances may be sufficient to shew the un¬ 
fortunate condition of this description of men. 


In 
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III the rugged country of Tamlaght-o’-creily, a lit¬ 
tle hovel, with coarse grass, and a small thing called 
a garden, added to one acre of ground, is let at four 
guineas }>er annum. 

In Ballynaschrchen, on Mrs. Cary’s land, two acres 
and a half, with four sums of mountain pasture, 
value about 25s. arc let at four guineas: one acre, 
half a rood of garden, with a cabin, and bad grass 
for two cows, at three guineas. 

In many districts, the cottier could not hold out 
but for the liberal wages of linen merchants, and 
other gentlemen. I know instances, where the far¬ 
mers, calculating, not on the value of his land, but on 
the earnings of the poor man, havedately raised the 
tack from three to five guineas. In some places, the 
cottier is obliged to work, when called on by his land¬ 
lord, at the rate of G^l. per day witli diet. It is not 
unusual for cottiers, who have families of industrious 
females, to take larger portions of flax ground. The 
fanners sometimes bring home titc cottier’s turf, for 
whicli, if inconvenient, he is paid by a day’s work in 
harvest and other pressing times. 

The ground prepared for a cog, or peck of flax¬ 
seed, is valued by the farmer at seven days shearing, 
i. c. reaping. The drawing home of a cage of turf 
is rated at one day’s reaping, if the di.stanc« be four 
or five miles. 
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To shew how eagerly the farmer is following ii|» 
some examples of rack-rent agents, I assure the 
reader, that the grass of a cow, w'hich, three or four 
years ago, was valued only at 20s. is now raised to 
two guineas, even on the bare moors, where the poor 
animal is tethered, and where she has better oppor¬ 
tunity of grinding her teeth on the sand, than of 
billing her belly with pasture. 

Houses of small Farmers and Cottiers. 

TJie best are divided into two apartments, the in¬ 
ner of which is without a fire-place, and serves for 
the sleeping and storing room. In countries, wltcre 
stone is convenient, it is used in building them; in 
general, the cement is only mud. These are cold in 
their nature, and not the less so, when, according to 
the usual plan, the back door is exactly opposite to 
the front door. You can tell the prevalent fossil of 
the district, by examining the walls of the cottages. 
The finest parts of the country, and, {)erhaps, of all 
countries, arc those where stone is not to be had. In 
these districts, mud, with straws or rushes, called, pro- 
vincialh', cat and clay, is used, except for the better 
houses, which arc formed erf brick, or of the stones 
most easily to be had. 

I’here is a remarkable distinction in the plan of 
the houses on the Antrim side of the Baun. The 

fire- 
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fire-place is advanced some feet from the gable-wall, 
so that the persons of the family can nearly sit round 
it; it seems to mark a difference in the time or colo¬ 
nists of the two counties. I did not perceive any in¬ 
convenience as to .sinoak in these last-hientioned 
houses; at least, not so great as in the common 
chiinnies on the Derry sirle. Very many of these 
are without any brace, and, consequentl}’^, the hovel 
is generally in such a state, that the eye is galled, and 
the looks and apparel of the inhabitants greatly 
sullied; besides this, every article of food, especially 
butter, is nauseous, except to those who, from long 
habit, have their palates habituated to such flavour. 
There is nothing worthier of tlie beneficent attention 
of proprietors, than the erection of such cottages, as 
would reconcile cheapness and •comfort. These 
would serve as models; and, without example, what 
signifies jtreaching ? A few deals cut into four leaves, 
and then sawn into laths, with brown paper pasted 
over the vacant places; these connected by four 
pieces of wood, two of which should lie against the 
wall, the other two joined with an angle, and pro¬ 
jected beyond the current of the smoak about four 
feet; this is all the contrivance necessary to keep a 
cottage free from smoak. If the family are tall, it 
may be proper to keep this (which I call a box chim¬ 
ney) somewhat high, in which case, some coarse 
canvas or sacking must be attached below, in the 

way 
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way of a flounce or curtain. I have tried what I pro¬ 
pose, and found it to answer; the expence, less than 
half a guinea. 

In districts, Avhere lime is plenty, the cabins are 
whitened, and even rough-cast. It happens, that in 
some wild mountains you find the little towns, from 
this cause, have an air of superior neatness, even 
where there is scarcely the trace of a road. In other 
places, where the soil is rich, without lime or stone, 
the cabins are degrading to the farmer; for I cannot 
Imlp thinking, that the inhabitant will derive some 
part of his domestic character from the neatness or 
filthiness of his habitation. 

What I now advance is not without application to 
parts of My roe. Several of the houses are as an- 
lient as the first jettlement. Though of mud, the 
couples rest on perpendicular timbers, called couple- 
feet; these are of glen-oak, and are in perfect pre¬ 
servation. The old ones have been occasionally 
taken down and renewed, the roof still standing on 
these timbers. 

I have taken pleasure in contemplating on the an- 
tient oak furniture of some old families, the state of 
carving and the ideas of convenience in fashion 
among the rich forefathers of some, whose monuments 
of this nature are a reproach to their own slovenliness 
at the present day. 


Expenc& 
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301 

£xperu< of building a Mud Cottage. 




S. 

S. 

d. 

To 3 bay of mud-work, ready for roof- 



ing. 

- 3 

8 

3 

To straw, laid in to the workmen. 

, for 



mixing with the mud. 

- 9 

3 

4 


3 

11 

4 

f. 

d. 



To 2 couples of birch, - 7 

7 



To 27 ribs, at 6|-d, - - 14 

2 



To wattling, brought home, 4 

4 



To binding couples, - 5 

5 



To other work, - - 2 

2 



— 

-- 1 

13 

8 

To 1 door and case of deal, 8 

8 



To 2 lead windows, 18 inches 




by 12 _ - . 4 

8 



— 

- 0 

13 

4 

To straw for thatching, draw¬ 




ing straw, 100 sl^eaves, at 2d. 16 

H 



To scallops, for ditto, at 8d. 




3 hundred, _ - _ 2 

O 



To thatcher, 6 days, at Is. 7|d. 9 

9 



Labourer, at is. id. - 6 

6 



Scraws and divets, - - lO 

10 



—— 

. 2 

5 

9 

Total, - - 

- 8 

4 

4 



£uel. 
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Fuel, 

Coal is but little burned in the country parts j the 
coal of Ballycastle is brought on Saturday, the mar¬ 
ket day, to Coleraine, by carmen ; 5 cwt. is a load ; 
8 barrels to tlic, ton; sold from 2s. to 2s. Sd. per 
barrel. 

The carman takes any return, which he can get, 
homeward; his time is, one night and a day. This 
fuel is sometimes used in the country parts, the turf 
being hard to procure, and the bogs wearing fast out, 
but the quality is not good ; some veins are full of 
martial pyrites, and, of course, stink of sulphur; 
others doze away after a blaze, into a white slate, 
being of too argillaceous a nature. 

Coal is the^principal fuel in the city of Derry, and 
in some few houses in its neighbourhood; but it is 
only so with the better classes, for the poor have 
not yet learned how to use it. In Derry, the price 
varies, from ns. to 305 . for Liverpool coal; about 
onc-(juarter less is given for Scotch coal. 

Turf. 

This is almbst the universal fuel of the country 
in the open districts, which have been for a long 
time thickly inhabited. The peat-mosses, most con¬ 
veniently situated, are, in some places, totally, and 
in others, nearly run out. In such situations, when 
the turf no longer bears to be cut, it is collected 
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into Iieaps of wet mire, baked, shaped by the hand, 
and afterwards spread to harden. 7’hese are called 
baked turf, and form but very bad fires. In Myroe, 
even this substitute for fuel is almost, exhausted. 
The farmers are obliged to look for their Supply in 
the high turbaries, in mountains four, five, and six 
miles distant. 

In the same state of inconvenience are the inhabi¬ 
tants of the coast, and of the vale of the Roc ; nearly 
one-quarter of the year laboriously employed in cut- 
ing, handling, dragging,* and drawing home fuel for 
the other nine months. It is in vain to preach to the 
inhabitants of Myroe, how much cheaper they might 
liave their fuel of coals landed on the beach, even 
at two guineas per ton, if the time, so laboriously 
employed for themselves and their horses, was but 
moderately applied, in preparing composts and turn¬ 
ing fallows. Those of the middle heights, on the 
declivities of mountains, and even in the flat coun¬ 
try, lying under the abrupt precipices of Benye- 
venagh, and Ids,fellow promontories, use slide-cars; 
these are dragged by small active horses through 
finding ruts, which are several yards deep in the 
soft places, and are, in other rocky tracts, so nearly 

* Dragging turf, is the carrying of it from the place 
where it is winnowed (provincially won) to the hard road; 
for this purpofe, slide-cars are used in soft bogs. Three slide- 
car loads make one cage, and that should contain the turf cut 
ost ^one cubic yard of good peat-roots. 

perpendicular 
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perpendicular, that one is astonished at tlie venture 
and escape. 

Providence seems to have compensated the dreary 
exposures of our mountains, by affording to them 
such plenty of turbary. This inducement, contrast¬ 
ed with the difficulties, which the poor man meets 
in the attempt at providing fire for his family in the 
low countries, has allured a crowded population to 
every arable spot, however remote and exposed, 
where the turf-bog is in plenty. 

Thus, in the ver}' highest of the rocky heaths, 
above Grace-steel and Muff, or, in the almost track¬ 
less mountains behind Learmount, little towmships 
are either added, or encreasing. In these retreats 
of laborious poverty, unexpectedly we chance upon 
some genial nooks; and when any such patches oc¬ 
cur, it is surely an interesting spectacle, to behold 
the successful zeal, with which the mountaineer is 
hourly adding to the triumph of the plough. 

When roads shall have been efl'ectually opened 
through these unnoticed tracts, much more will be 
done. The value of bog will be known, and emi¬ 
grations to the districts of potatoes and good fields 
will succeed to those beyond the Atlantic. 

. At Derry, the poor are supplied by small sacks, 
(better say bags or .pillow-cases) brought from the 
jaeuntains on the backs of diminutive horses: a quan- 

titji 
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tity, which would scarcely supply a good kitchea 
with a day’s fuel, is sold at, from to is. lid. 

The better classes buy from Mr. Scott’s boats, or 
turf-house, or from those of other proprietors of 
bog, on the shores above and below the city. 

At Newtown, a cage of mountain turf, which 
would hardlj' guage, in its loose state, three cubic 
feet, is sold in the street at, from U. to Is. 6d. 

Coleraine is a little better supplied, because its 
turbary is more convenient; but this is likely to fail 
in no very distant time. 

I saw a good plan, which was the boating of turf 
in the flat bog, west of Coleraine. Every flow-bog 
could supply a canal, which, like the gang-way of 
a mine, might serve to bring back all that was cut 
out in the track of its progress. How many flow- 
t>ogs might thus land their turf on solid ground, 
whilst, at the same time, draining might be for¬ 
warded for the first processes of reclaiming ? 

’"he black mountain turf, under the first paring, is, 
when in its driest state, heavier than coal; it has red 
ashes, and makes good manure. The smiths charr 
it in heaps; it is belter for iron than coal, which 
abounds with sulphur, and mineralizes the iron. 

Bog-fir is used in rich houses, as a substitute for 
Kendal coal, and an excellent one it is; in the poor 
man’s cot, it is cut up in splits, not thicker than 
the blade of a knife, and is managed on the hearth. 


X 


so 
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so as to continue a long time giving light to the thrift 
of a winter’s night. 


Sect. 4. —Prices and State of Labour. 

It may be generally, and with truth observed, 
that the division of labour is not yet sufficiently at¬ 
tended to; thus, the same tradesman is a mason, 
slater, brick-layer, and labours with the spade. 
The weaver also, at certain seasons, becomes a la¬ 
bourer. This is the case in the infant state of arts 
in every country. In this county, I can assign a 
local cause for its continuance; instead of being 
in the hands of farmers, it is parcelled almost into 
cot-tacks. The tiller of the soil consumes a large 
proportion of his own product, and if his crop fails, 
he is able to consume even more than his own. The 
tradesman and labourer, as soon as they are fami¬ 
ly-men, require a cow; Ibi" this cow fodder must 
be had, which is chiefly oaten straw; the manure 
from this lies a( their door, and no wealthy farmer 
is at hand to tempt them by a large price for the 
dung-bill. Added to this negative cause, there is a 
positive one ; every poor man thinks, when he is not 
actually laying out money, he is notin the way of im¬ 
poverishing himself; he counts little on bis own exer¬ 
tions; if, therefore, he has the dung, and can get 

the 
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the ground for nothing, all seems right; his potatoes 
come in without money being expended ; he is also 
certain, in some degree, of a future provision, let' 
markets take what turn they may. Added to all this, 

I really bcslievc, that man is so naturally a tiller of 
the earth, that the occup.ation, as well as the ac¬ 
quirement of agriculture, are, above all others, the 
most captivating and consoling. 

' After this general reflection, I shall give all the 
particulars, which have come to my knowledge. 

The best carpenter gets, per day, from ?)S. 3d. to 
to ‘is. 9\d. 

Inferior carpenters, from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 8fd. 

Masons are at the same rates. 

In, and near the large towns, daily labourers re¬ 
ceive from U. id. to l.?. l^d, per day-^some few 
give drams, no other addition. In the same situa¬ 
tions, the liire of a man, horse, and car, is from 
is. id. to 5s. 5d. per day. 

In country places, adjacent to bleach-greens, the 
worst hands, or boys, receive G\d., and the best, 
from lOd. to li. id. per day, without addition. 
The season for bleaching, with those of turf-cut- 
ting, potatoc-planting, harvesting for themselves 
and employers, is sufficient to keep them engaged 
almost the year round. These labourers are either 
the sons of small faimiers or cottiers, or, if unmarri- 
X 2 ed. 
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ed, they afe sometimes lodgers in the convenient 
cottages. 

The labourers belonging to farming, are either 
1 st. servants hired w ith the farmer, and lodged and 
boarded in liis house; their wages fluctuate, ac¬ 
cording to market, from two to four guineas by 
the half-year; the 12th of November and the 12th 
of May are the times of hiring, and the Monday 
next to these terms is, in our neighbourhood, on 
account of the display and changing of the servants, 
called galloping Monday. 2 d. Cottiers, bound to 
the farmer for so many days work in pressing sea¬ 
sons, at the rate of &\d. per day, with meat; at other 
times these labourers work for themselves, at their 
potatoes, flax, &c. or else for Others occasionally, 
at from 9d. to 11^/. per da}", without meat, or, 
in harvest, with meat. Gentlemen usually settle 
about themselves as many cottiers, as arc sufficient 
for their usual work ; to these they allow from Id. 
to 8</., and in summer ^d. per day, sujjplying con- 
.stant work the year round. In addition to this, they 
generally have a cabin, with a sort of cow’s grass. 
Some draw nut their manures, free of expence, to 
their own grounds, for the cottier’s crop of pota¬ 
toes. 

We have a distinction of labourers, whom we 
call costnente, (from the old Norman French, no 
doubt, cosl-tieantc, meaning cost notliing); these get 

no 
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diet, and receive from 'Id. to lod. per day, all the 
year round. In winter, they generally get id. per 
day less than in the summer halfrvear, as it is 
called, 

There are also jobbing labourers, who take work 
by the piece. These are bard workers; the usual 
work, with the rates, is, 

s. d. 

- Trenching the furrows of ploughed land, (a 
good day’s work half an acre) plantation near 
towns, per acre, - - - - - 6 6 

In other places, - - - - - 4 4 

Ditching, four feet deep, thrown up six feet 
high, six feet wide, per perch, of 21 feet, a 
day’s-work one and a half perch, if easy 
ground, 

Almost all other Avorks are done by the whole 
piece or, as it is said, by the lump. 

Provismis. 


I am indebted to my friend, Dr. Patterson, for 
the following communication. 


RATES 
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Miscellaneous Notices of the Rates of Provisions anf 
of Labour, in the Year 1800. 

May. —Lamb from 2?. 2d. to 5s. 5d. a quarter; 
ducks from ISrf. to I4rf. each; eggs, 2d. for five; 
Coarse linen yarn from 3s. Zd. to 3s. 3i-rf. a spangle ; 
fine ditto from 3s. 4d. to 3s Qd. a spangle.— Jime. 
Lamb from 2s. 2d. to 3s. Zd. a quarter; eggs from 
a halfpenny each to three a penny; flour from <£2,8s. 
to £2, 16s. per cwf .; wheaten-meal, 3s. \ld. a peck 
of 10/6s.; between two and three spangle yarn, 3s. 3d. 
3 spangle; brown linen, a little more than 13 hd. 
2s. lOd. a yard.— July. Lamb from 3s. 3d. to 4s. a 
quarter; new potatoes 4fal. a pottle, and from 1 3d. 
to \9\d. a stone; linen cloth and yarn fell consider¬ 
ably; 11 and 3 hund. 7-8ths wide, now 20d. per 
yard, were a short time befme at 2s. a }'ard. 

A considerable supply of oats, oaten-meal, wheaten- 
meal, and flour, arrived in the middle of July, before 
■which, as may be seen in the first table, oaten-meal 
was 4s. Bd. a peck. The latter end of July, a 
schooner, burthen 1.50 tons, arrived with a cargo of 
Indian corn, on account of Government. New pota¬ 
toes, \3d. to \5d. per .stone; York flaxseed lid. per 
gallon, and five guineas a hogshead; Dutch seed t4</. 
to 15(/. per gallon, and four guineas a hogshead; 

Ri"a 
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Jliga, the same price.—In Novaflber, geese were 
2s. 8id. each; widgeon 2s. 8fd. a pair; cured 
salmon, per lb. ; heavy yarn, 2s. lOd. a spangle, 
and light ditto, 2 s, 'Jd. a spangle.—In December^ 
new milk, Zd. a quart; fresh salmon from Id. to 8fif. 
per lb.', best cod-fish, I3rf. each; rabbits, \0d. a 
couple; pork, Sd. to 6d. per lb. ; eggs, 2d. each. 

Within the city and liberties, the hire of a horse 
anil ear was 5s. 5d. per diem, and the wages of a day 
labourer is. Hd. as appointed by the Mayor. In the 
neighbourhood of the town, a day labourer in general 
got only 2d. or iOd. a day, without meat; at an erec¬ 
tion of new blcach-works, experienced labourers got 
\Zd. and young lads got 6id. per diem, without 
meat.” 

Miscellaneous Notices of the Rates of Provisions 
and of Labour, in the Year 1801. 

“ March. —Indian corn meal sold for 2s. 8d. the 
peck of ten pounds; meal, under the denomination of 
rye-meal, sold at from 3s. to 3s. 8d. a peck; flour 
at the city mills, Pennyburn, rated as follows: First, 
£'Z, 8s. 6d. ; second, £ 2 , 3s. 6d. ; third, £l, 18s. 6d. 
per cwt.; linen yarn, from 3i to 4 hanks, 2s. 6d. a 
spangle; coarse brown 3-4ths wide linen much fallen 
in price. ^ Spinners in general cannot earn more 
than from 2d. to 8d. a day.— April. Lamb from 

«s. 2d. 
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2,f. 2d. to 4^. loid. a quarter; ryc-meal, 2^d. per lb. i 
1.9 spangles of heavy 3 hank yarn, now at 2s. \od. a 
spangle, would make AO yards of 12 hd. cloth, for 
which would be got from 2s. to 2s. 2d. per yaid; 
stuff for boiling and bleaching the yarn would cost 
Ts. Id.; weaving a guinea. — Afar/. Lamb from 6frf. 
to Hd. per lb.; new potatoes, the 25th of this montii; 
brown linen, li hd. from 1,9. Id. to 2s. per yard; 
coarse narrows from Hd. to i\d. per yard; bavna, 
2^. 2d. per gallon.— June. Lamb from Bd. to 6id. 
pet lb.; Indian corn meal, 2.v. a peck.— July. New 
potatoes from Qd. to \‘.id. per stone, plenty, large, 
and good; cliickens from Hd. to xHd. a couple: die 
first summer herrings, from Lough-swilly, in good 
order, were on the 17th of this month, at each; 
herrings came also very fresh from tlie Isle of Man, 
and were sold at nf /. per dozen, and Ss. a hundred; 
plenty of lobsters from the coasts of Donegal; fine 
Malin cod at from l.?. to 3s. Hd. each; flounders, 
very large, at e>\d. each; rye meal, 42s. a barrel, 
containing 196/As, ; Indian corn meal, <£ 1 , 15s. 2\d. 
a barrel, of the same weight; brown linen, 3-4ths 
wide, from Id. to 13f/. a yard; 7-8ths brown linen 
from I6d. to 24f/. a yard.— .elugusi. Lamb from 
H\d. to 4,r/. per lb. ; new barley meal, 22d. per peck; 
rye meal, «£l, 14s. \\d. a barrel; Indian corn meal, 
,£ 1 , 5s. a barrel.— September. Oaten meal fell to 
XHd. a peck, and potatoes to 2ld. and Hd. a stone; 


at 
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at the same time, barley meal was l \d. a peck.— 
October. Indian corn meal, lOd. to lid. a peck; 
potatoes were not only abundant, but in general un¬ 
usually large; one, that grew a few miles north-west 
of the town, weighed 24^ ounces; a cod, weighing 
32 lbs. was bought for 3s. 3d. — November. Indian 
corn meal, by the peck, ild. by the barrel, from 
115. 4fd. to ISi.; fresh salmon from 3d. to S^d. per 
pound; the latter end of this month, brown linen bore 
a good price; three-quarters wide were from 11 id. 
to 13d. a yard, but their great body was from l i -^d. 
to 12d. per yard; seven-eighths were from I8d. to 
24d. a yard, and their great body from 18d. to 22d, 
a yard. In the summer of 1799, five hank yarn, or 
a little finer, would make 7-8ths cloth, Avhich then 
sold for 3s. 6d. a yard, which judicious weavers 
thought above its value, and therefore eventually 
hurtful to the linen trade. 

During the winter 1800 and 1801, and part of the 
succeeding spring, labourers in husbandry wrought 
for their meat and about 4d. a day; they arc en¬ 
gaged during a year at 8d. a day. A few miles 
south-west of Derry, in the winter half year 1800, 
the wages of farmers servants tvere <£2, 15^. and, in 
the preceding winter half year, the wages were 
£’3, 12i’. In the same neighbourhood, day labour¬ 
ers preferred begging to taking less than 6d. a day 
with meat; 4d. a day they refused.” 


Sect, 
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Sect. .5.— State of Tythe^ Kc. 
See under the title, Ccxscs. 


Sect. C. 


Use of Beer and Spirits—Which is cncr'casing'/ 

Beer is little used in proportion to whiskey, the 
universal cordial beverage and regale. 


Sect. 7. —Slate of Roads, Bridges, Kc. 

The old roads of this county have the fault of all 
their cotemporaries, before the deep secret was dis¬ 
covered, that it is frequently a shorter, and always 
an easier way, to pass round the base of a steep hill, 
than to climb over its summit. The foot-path was 
followed by the bridle reading; to tliis the slide-car 
track succeeded; and, from the slow succession of 
improvements in a district, which the linen trade 
alone has rescued from ])ovcrty and obscurity, it was 
much easier to mend a bad road, than to originate a 
good one. 


Within 
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Within these few years, several useful lines of 
road have been made ; and certainly that of the first 
merit is the low and level way completed by 
Mr. Scott, between Londonderry and Walworth. I 
could wish to say, that the other line of road, leading 
through the flats of Myroc and Magilligan, was 
planned and executed with cvqual judgment; but 
whatever be the cause, there seems to have been in 
the direction of this road something like an abhor¬ 
rence of the rectilinear. 

Tlie new track, which is to connect Newtown-lima- 
vady Avith Coleraine, through Maycosquin, will be 
of the greatest advantage in opening a new vein of 
country ; but after all, would not a line draAvn from 
the turn below Streeve, through Derrybed, Dun- 
more, and thence to the bog, w'est of Coleraine, be, 
by far, the cheapest to the county, and the shortest 
and the easiest to the traveller ? 

I have seen no country more intersected by good 
roads, than the neighbourhood of Kilrea and Ma- 
ghcrafclt. Near Ballaghy, there is little gravel; the 
roads are, how^ever, made very durably there, and in 
other districts similarly circumstanced, by’breaking 
down the basalt stone. The softer matters of the 
same nature, such as that called rotten rock, (zeolitic 
trapp) is also no bad material. The new road, con¬ 
ducting to the bridge at Toom, is among die most 
magnificent undertakings of this kind. 

Y About 
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About Coleraine, and along the Bann and the, 
coast, where hard gravel is not easily had, several 
roads are composed of the breakage of the basalt, 
which, though it is crumbled to the size of gravel, 
yet has been very little subjected to the rolling in 
water, and, consequently, has little of its softer parte 
washed away. The hard basalt stone is also used in 
this country. 

A very excellent plan has been resorted to, for 
lowering the road tlirough the bog of Coleraine; it 
deserves to be generally known. The bog had been 
cut away, through length of time, many feet below 
the surface of the road, which w'as thus left as a nar¬ 
row causeway; and the sides of this causeway were 
worn away by the dragging of the turf cars from the 
bog below'. From this very dangerous condition it 
was relieved by the following plan. The gravel 
being raised, and thrown to one side, on half the 
road, the foundation was spread; the road lowered of 
course. After this, the same gravel was returned; 
the other half w'as next managed in the same man¬ 
ner. 

In various parts of the county, great improvements 
are going on; some consist in levelling hills, and fil¬ 
ling hollows with the materials; others in widening 
and straightening; and others, than which none can 
be more useful, in opening new communications 
through districts hitherto savage, which may, one 

day. 
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day, be improved, and which, in the mean time, will 
convenience the thickly inhabited districts. 

Bridges. 

It would be unpardonable not to mention that of 
the city of I.ondonderry in the first place. 

This bridge was constructed by Lemuel Cox, of 
Boston, in North America; it was completed in the 
space of 13 months; in length it is 1068 feet, in 
breadth 40 feet; tlie piers consist of oak, from 14 
to 18 inches square, and from 14 to 58 feet long; 
the head of each post is tenanted into a cap-piece, 
14 inches square, and 40 feet long, supported by 
three sets of girths and braces; the piers, which 
are distant from each other 10^ feet, arc bound to¬ 
gether by 13 string-pieces, C(]iially divided, and 
transversely bolted; on the string-pieces is laid the 
flooring; to each side of the platform is alExed a 
railing, 4^ feet high; inside railings are also made 
to guard the foot-passengers; 2t> lamp-posts arc ar¬ 
ranged along the sides of the bridge. 

Between the middle of the bridge and the end 
next the city, a iWaw-arcIi has been constructed, of 
which all the machinery is worked under tlie floor of 
the bridge. The greatest depth of the river at low 
water is 31 feet, and the rise of tlu' tide is from eight 
to ten feet. 

V 2 


The 
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The construction of a bridge over this river had 
long been a favourite object with the present Bishop 
of Derry, (the Earl of Bristol) by whom, for this in¬ 
tent, the model of a wooden bridge had been brought 
from Switzerland. Plans by Mr. Milne and Mr. 
Payne, of London, had also been under considera¬ 
tion for the same puriiose. Mr. Coxe’s bridge was 
o|)ened for foot-passengers in the latter part of the 
year 1790. 

A bridge on the same plan has been construct¬ 
ed over the Bann, opposite Aghgivey, by a Mr. 
Mitchcl, of this county. 

Otlicrs,_.sotnewhat <jn the same model, but dimi¬ 
nutives, have been laid across rapid rivers, where 
Slone bridges had oftcni been attempted without per¬ 
manent sncce.ss. But for such situations, without 
doubt, tliat construction is the best, which is hung 
over the channel, without any piers, which alw'ays 
obstruct the torrent, and endanger, of course, the 
whole bridge. Of this kind, one over the Fahan, 
contrived under the direction of Mr. Acheson, seems 
to be safe, .solid, and not without an air of neatness, 
and even of some picture. It is hung on its own ban¬ 
ister by means of braces and beams, the uses of which 
might be bettor understood by an inspection than by 
a concise description. 

The bridge of Coleraine, over the Bann, is of 
wood and stonej the piers of stone; the flooring. 


spur- 
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.spur-pieces, and railing, of wood. Over the floor¬ 
ing lies a bed of gravel, and pavement over this. 
It is neitljer strong, elegant, nor convenient. 

Among our stone bridges, that of Toom, erected 
by the late Lord O’Neil, though it belongs more 
strictly to the county of Antrim, )^et is too usefully 
connected with Londonderry, to be entirely unno¬ 
ticed. Suffice it, however, to say, that it was built 
under an act of ))arliament, conferring the toll 
on Lord O’Neill, and that it is an erection equally 
beautiful and solid. 

There is a strong and neat bridge lately built over 
the Roe, by Mr. Gage, at the e.xpcnce of the county. 
It consists of stone piers, covered and railed with 
limber. 

Sect. 8 . —Kavigathns and navigable Rivers. 

A canal might be opened through the low groimds, 
which separate the loughs, Swilly and Foyle. The 
flistance is about four miles, quite level. 

Another canal might be opened to Newtowm-li- 
mavady from Ballymacran; the distance about two 
miles. I shall not hazard any conjectures on the uti¬ 
lity of such projects. 

As to navigable rivers, consult the eth section oi 
the 1 st chapter. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 9 . —Slate of Fisheries. 

We find, in the survey before that of Captain 
Pynnar, which I take to l)e that of Sir Josias Bod- 
ley, the following particulars concerning some fishe¬ 
ries. of Londonderry. 

“ The moiety of the fishing of the Bann, unto 
which moiety, as likewise unto the other moiety, the 
assignees of Sir William Godolphin make claim, hy a 
lease for 21 years, made the 42d. of Elizabeth, which 
lease hath been in question, and allowed by^ the state 
in Ireland, and the assignees of John Wakeman do 
claim the fee simple thereof, by letters patent, dat¬ 
ed the third Jacobi; and the Lord Bishop of Deny 
claimeth one days fishing, viz. the second Monday 
after Midsummer-day, in the river of the Bann, and 
likewise the fishing of the wear of Ballinassc, which, 
notwithstanding, was granted by letters j)atcnt to 
Thomas Ireland, and by him assigned to Sir Thomas 
Phillips, who is now in posse.ssion thereof. 

A small salmon fishing in the river of Roe, which 
is in his miyesty’s possession. 

A small salmon fishing in the creek of Foughan, 
falling into Lough Foile, in his majesty’s possession. 

CerUin small pools for fishing in the south-side of 
Lough Foile, in the king’s possession. But the Lord 
Bishop of Derry doth claim a pool, called Clonye.” 

^ At 
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At present, the principal fisheries are those for 
salinon on the river Bann, and at the Rosses-bay, at 
Culmore, on the east side of the harbour of Derry. 
There is also an inconsiderable one on the Roe ; as 
to those, which lie higher than the liberties of Deny, 
on the Foyle river, they are not to be noticed in a 
report of this county. It is probable, that the ori¬ 
ginal right to fislterio's was vested in the an¬ 

cient monasteries, within whose precincts they lay, 
because, on the supiircssion of those monasteries, 
the then bishop of Derry laid clairn to tiiem, as suc¬ 
cessor to the ecclesiastical territories and rights. 

In the instructions to commissioners, for the Ul¬ 
ster jdantation, it was a direction, that the fishings 
in loughs and rivers are to be allotted to the pro¬ 
portions next adjoining; thence arose an opposition 
of claims between the London company and the Bi¬ 
shop of Derry. It appears, that not long since the 
privilege of fishing in the Bann, on the first Mon¬ 
day after Midsummer, which privilege had belonged 
to the convent of Coleraine, was actually exercised 
by a former bishop of Derry. The day of exercis¬ 
ing this right Avas, therefore, called Bishop’s Mon¬ 
day, and a very old man, named Andrew Irwin, re¬ 
members the exercise of this privilege ; he also de¬ 
clares, that he was fisliing at Black-point, near the 
Crannagh, on the day of tlie battle of the Boyne y 
and that during the whole war the fisheries were 

unmolested. 
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unmolested. About eighty years ago, the claims oi 
the bishop were bought off for an annuity, which 
was to be paid by the London company, to whom, 
thenceforth, the entire dominion over the fishery 
was confirmed. 

Beside the fishery of the Crannagh, there is another 
on the same river, called the Cuts, where the Bann 
falls over the rocks, the descent being 1 2 feet, and ex¬ 
tremely rapid ; a species of railing, called a weir, 
is erected on this rapid, for the purpose of in¬ 
terrupting the salmon, and catching them in their 
ascent. 

Respecting this obstruction, a tedious suit has sub¬ 
sisted between the London society and the Donegal 
family, in which, to the great expense of each par¬ 
ty, three verdicts have already been given ; the first 
went in favour of Lord Donegal, tvhich was set 
aside, and two successive verdicts, for damages and 
costs, were gained by the society ; nevertheless, the 
suit is removed to chancery, where it is now, on the 
tide' for abating the Cuts. 

In order to understand this interesting case, we 
must recur to the historical transactions of this 
county. 

In the time of James the First, the Lord Deputy 
Chichester obtained a grant of the fisheries on the 
Bann; afterwards government purchased back this 
grant, in fovour of the London society; and to in¬ 


sure 
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sure it to them, caused Chichester to levy a fine, 
and suffer a recovery. Wlien Charles the First set 
aside the corporation of London, tl)e title of the Lon¬ 
doners became void. In the time of the Common¬ 
wealth, Cromwell granted to one of the Skeffington 
family the right of the eel fishery of the Bann, in 
lieu of a certain pension, which this family claim¬ 
ed from the government. After the Restoration, the 
Londoners agreed to take out a new charter; but 
Chichester had the precaution, three months before 
this event, to obtain from the crown a grant, not 
only of his former possession, but also of the fishing 
from Lougli Neagh to the Rock, that is to say, the 
Cuts. In this transaction, the lease made by Crom- 
Avell to Skeffington ivas handed over to Chichester. 
It appears, however, that Skeffington remained quiet¬ 
ly in possession of the fishery for many 3 -ears, till, 
having-ousted a tenant, Avho understood the history 
of this transaction, this person apprised the Donegal 
family, who, thcncefortli, took the occupation from 
the Skeffingtons into their own hands, and then plac¬ 
ed their own immediate tenants into posst'ssion. 

If the cuts were aliated, it is known the fish would 
all go up to Lough Neagh; to prevent Avhich, the 
cuts arc erected at spaces of 27 feet, 15 feet, and 
leaA-ing 40 open; it is only Avhen there is a .strong 
fresh in the river, that the fish can leap up tlie rocks. 

It 
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It seems, that between these litigants there is a 
common Interest, and there should, therefore, be a 
mutual courtesy, which might lead to an amicable ad¬ 
justment ; for, if the salmon fishers acted perversely, 
they might destroy the young cels in their passage 
through the cuts. The ecd fishers could also greatly 
damage th(^ salmon fry, when those are making their 
way towards the sea. 

The eels come up from the sea in the beginning 
of May; they fatten in Lougli Neagh and the up¬ 
per rivers; in Scptcn;ber they return, in order to 
breed in the sea. f)uring these four months, they 
are advanced from the size of a small pack thread 
to the thickness of a man’s wrist, and, in some in¬ 
stances, to that of a leg. 

The full grown salmon go up the river to breed 
in March. The young salmon, or grawls, follow for 
the same purpose in .June; in November and De¬ 
cember, they rood in the fords or shallows. The 
Ova, or pea, continue in the sand or gravel for 
three months. About March, the fry shoal down¬ 
ward to the sea; at this time they arc not larger than 
a small finger, yet, in the June following, when they 
are taken at their return from the sea, some have 
increased to the weight of 19 pounds; the very 
least weigh two pounds. Thus it seems, that these 
two species of fishes are nearly running counter to 
each otfter, in their courses and propensities. 

It 
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It has been observed of the salmon, tliat tiie,re afe 
more females than males; it is said, that the fish air¬ 
ways tend to their native riter: if a long small fish 
is taken at the Crannagh, the fishermen call it a 
Foyle salmon ; one of a plump shape, brovnisii co¬ 
lour, well flaked, with dark spots, ig, by then, called 
a true Bann fish. 

As to the season, about April, the first of the fish, 
making their appearance in fine weather, return 
again, playing in the ebb; yet, as the wati-rs do pot 
usually swell high enough for the fish to pas through 
the cuts, and as no fish can escape till tip cuts are 
passable, it is thought prudent not to go to the cx- 
pence of fishing, until the month of Mty. The 
size of a full grown salmon varies from six to 50 lb.; 
few exceed 30 lb. The best size is, from 16 to 20lb.; 
grawls are reckoned one penny a pound inferior to 
salmon. 1 have heard, that 140 fislies were once 
caught in two draughts, which weighed 6 tons. 

At the (!rannagh, two sets of fishers arc employed, 
night and day, during the season ; they amount to 
about 58 men ; with clerks, overseers &c. about 'll 
persons are engaged. In the time of Lady Hamil- 
ton’s management, considerable ex|M;n.sc was incurr¬ 
ed, by employing water-keepers to watch the night¬ 
ly depredators, who, with lights, which allured the 
fish, and, by means of nets and gaffs, contrived to 

kiU 
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kill vas': numbers of salmon, even at the time of rood- 
ing. 

The lent paid to the societ}’, as I learn, is some¬ 
what ab)ve <£.<)00 per annum ; the expcnce of ma- 
nagemcjtused to vary from of. 1000 to ,£.1500. As 
to the cuantities taken, I understand, tliat in one 
year 25C tons of salted fish were taken, besides tvhat 
were soU fresh; the least take of any known year 
is 45 tons As to price, in 1757, salmon sold at id. 
per lb. ; for many y-‘ars after, the price continued 
at 1-|.'/.; abotit 12 years ago, it rose to 3d., and 
since tha. to 3i-/. Sir George Hill, being now the 
proprieto' of this fishery, has established a eoni- 
inunication with the Liverpool markets, by means 
of fast sailing smacks; ow'ing to this vent, :is well 
as to the enhanced price of all sorts of provisions in 
the year 1800, the price was rai.sed to bd. per lb.; 
but in the tvinter following, the salted fish fell to 
3Id. and 4d. per lb. In the beginning of this season, 
salmon sold from bd. to 4id. generally; it is now 
4d., July 1802. 

‘ The salmon of tlie Bann have but one season, 
aid must go sometimes 30 or 40 miles to find a 
convenient place for spawning ; those of Ramclton 
isceiid but six or seven miles, and are taken in to- 
brable good condition the whole year round. 1 shall 
mbjoin a quotation from the Natural History of Ire- 
^d : “ If the fisheries were interrupted, for a year 


or 
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two, by certain intervals, tl>ey would return to their 
first fruitfulness. This appears by the interruption 
given to the fisheries in the county of Londonderry 
during the war, which made' them very valuable for 
many years after. And the fish would not only mul¬ 
tiply, but also greatly increase in their bulk. After 
the long intermission by the war, in 1641, salmon 
have been taken in brooks, some six feet long, and 
in great quantities, where there has been none at 
all for some years last past.” 

Lampreys. 

TJ/c principal place for taking these is at the 
C!uts, to the rocks of which they attach themselves 
by the means of suction. At low water they are di.s- 
covered and caught with sharp iron hooks, fastened 
to a piece of wood, which are called loopers. These 
arc a perquisite to the fishers, b\' whom they are 
sold for 1 Od. to 12d eacii; formerly they were much 
cheaper. They an; reckoned a delicacy, when fresh, 
and arc potted to be sent to otiicr countries. 

A catalogue of the fishes, frequenting the coasts of 
1 ondondorry, is subjoined. 


FISHES 
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FISHES OF THE CO. OF h. DERRV. 


Clast, Order. Gems. Species. 
Am- Nantes, Petro- mari- 
phibia, myzon, nus, 

lam- 
prey; 

Rasa, batis, 
skate; 


Sqvia- acan- 
lus, thias, 
dog¬ 
fish; 

muste- 

lus, 

smooth 

hound- 

fish; 

] . 0 - pisca- 
phius, torius, 
sea- 
mon¬ 
ster; 


Observations, 

already mentioned as com¬ 
mon; attached to the rocks 
of the Salmon leap, near 
Coleraine. 

very common on the coast; 
generally eaten cold with vi¬ 
negar; the fins only used; the 
liver makes oil.—Quare? 
Would not the remainder 
make good isinglass?—I have 
heard from fishermen of an¬ 
other species, but not having 
seen it, I do not note it^ere: 
it is called in Irish calliogh. j 
the fiesh not eaten; the entrails 
yield oil; it is called by the 
Irish gubboch; the skin used 
by cabinet-makers. It is, 
perhaps, the most long-lived 
of all fish out of water- 
five or six rows of teeth; 
darker on the back and wider 
in the nostrils than the for¬ 
mer; sometimes eaten. 

I saw one at Culmore; another 
near the Bann. 


Amphibia, 
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Class. Order. Genus. Species. 
Am- Nantes, Aeci> sturio, 
(liibia, penser,' stur¬ 

geon; 

Tetro- mola, 
don, sun- 
Csh; 


Pisces, Apo- Murx- anguH- 
dcs, na, la, 
eel; 


. ^ Observations. 
uken in salmon nets in the* 
Foyle river, near Lifford, 
and elsewhere;. I saw one, 
that was seven feet long; tlie 
flesh eats like veal, 
one of these is depicted as a 
curiosity, taken shortly after 
the date of the siege of Der¬ 
ry, on a map of that day; 
another was taken at Cul- 
more about ten years ago, 
and a third this summer, 
1802, near the mouth of 
the Bann; it resembles the 
amputated head of a fish, 
this well-known fish is com¬ 
mon in all our rivers. The 
eel fishery of the Bann is 
very remarkable; the eels are 
intercepted in their return 
towards the sea, in nets 
called coghils, fixed across the 
river. The value of this fish¬ 
ery will best appear from the 
rent: about five years ago it 
was let to the present lessee for 
;^4io per annum, he paying 
a fine of £1300, by the late 
Marquis of Donegal. The 
season for fishing is from the 
beginning of August to the 
end of September. 


Pisces, 
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Classt Order, Genut, Sptdu. 

Pisces, Apo- Murae- conger, 
des, na, conger- 
eel; 

Amo- tobi- 
dytes, anus, 
sand- 
eel; 

Gadus, xglesi- 
nus, 
had¬ 
dock; 

nior- 

hua, 

cod; 


mer- 

langus, 

whiting; 

polla- 

chius, 

whitlng- 

pollacl;; 


Okervatiom. 

the fishermen think, that the 
young eels, of the above spe¬ 
cies, change at last into this; 
which is a mistake, 
in the sands between tlie 
Bann and Down-hill, within 
tide-mark. 

of these there is a plentiful 
supply, both from the coast 
of Derry, and Innishowen; 
the price varies from 6d. to 
u. id. 

extremely common; salted by 
the gentry and country peo¬ 
ple about Christmas, as part 
of their winter store, at 5 /. or 
6t. per dozen: the poor, who 
want butter, prefer herrings, 
as more abundant in oil. 
not so plentiful. 

not scarce. 


Pisces, 
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Clatt. Order. Genus. Species. 'Observations, 

Piscei,Apo* Gadus, merluc* common; weight about gUt. 


desg 


Thora- Go- 
cici, bius, 


cius, length about two feet, 

hake; 

molra, common; not used till salted, 
ling; 

mustela, called rock-cod; it is of a red- 
rock- dish yellow in colour, and is 

ling; always in season. 

lythci this fish is watery; it grows to 
the weight of 14/ir. I have 
not yet ascertained its true 
name. 

grey- of this fish, which also is often 
lord; i\lbs. weight, I have not yet 
ascertained the true name, 
not common. 


scor- 
pius, 
father- 
lasher; 
gobio, 
miller’s 
thumb; 

Zeus, faber, 
doree; 
opah, 
king- 
fish; 


rather more abundant. 


not common. 


the only fish of this species, 
which has been known to 
be taken on the Irish coasts, 
^w as found on the flat shore 
7. of 
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Clast, Order, Genus, Species. 
Pisces, Thora* Zeus, opah, . 
cici, liiug*' 

fishj 


Pleuro-Iiippo- 
nectcs, glossus, 
holibuti 
platcssa, 
plaisc; 
flessus, 
Sound* 
er; 

solea, 

soal; 


Observations. 

of Magilligan alive, proba¬ 
bly pursued till grounded. 
Through the indulgence of 
the l>ublin Society, the read- 
errlnt an engraving of this 
beautiful fish; the original is 
deposited in the Society’s 
rooms; but I am sorry to say, 
it was, too long out of water, 
before it reached me, to be 
well preserved. Oqjy five 
others of this species are re¬ 
corded to have been seen on 
the British coasts. It is a na¬ 
tive of the coast of Africa. 
The fish here engraved weigh¬ 
ed about one of this 

species is said to have weighed 
ij^olbs. 

not very common. 

taken along all our shores. 

common along the flat shores; 
particularly delicious near the 
Baan. 

more frequent on the Inni- 
showen, than on the Derry 
coast. 

Pisces, 



* /i?7}^.2 n‘ir^rZg;/ . 
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Clast. Order. Getm^ Species. 

Pisces, Thora- PJeuro-max- 
cici, nectes, imus, 
turbot; 

Sparus, pagrus, 
sea- 
bream; 

Labrus, tinea, 
old- 
wife; 

Perea, fluvia- 
tilis, 
peareh; 


Ohserwstionu ; 
no place is better supplied 
than L. Derry with this fish; 
I have bought a large one 
for 2 s. 8|d, 

a beautiful fish; not bad on 
the table. It is called in 
Irish merron roe. 
not common. 

abounding in Lough-neagh. 
The following anecdote I 
have from an accomplished 
gentleman, whom I have the 
honour to name among my 
best friends, I mean the Rev. 
Mr. Hume, Dean of Derry. 
The late Lord O’Neil men¬ 
tioned to the Dean, then on 
visit at Shane’s-castle, that 
his Lordship’s father had 
been the first, who put the 
peareh into this lough. How 
extraordinary the encrease, 
in a period, not, perhaps, 
exceeding forty years! 


7 . 2 


Pisces, 
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Clatt. Order. Genus. Species. Observations * 

Pisces,Thors ■ Caster- acule- well known; in streams, 
cici, osteus, ata, 

stickle¬ 

back; 

Scorn- scorn- at some seasons not scarce, 
ber, ber, 

mack- 
arel; 

Trig- gurnar- common enough; worthless, 

la, dus, 

gtey , 
gurnard; 

cucu- a much better fish. 

'lus, 

red 

gurnard; 

Abdo- Salmo, salar, in addition to what has 
mina- salmon; been said as to this fish, I 

les, have to remark, that the 

salmon frequents our smaller 
rivers, such as the Roe, on 
which there is an occasional 
fishery, claimed by Mr. Co- 
nolly, as of the manor of 
Newtown Limavady, These 
fish ascend our shallow 
streams, for the purpose of 
rooding; on the return, the 
fry 
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Class. Order. Genus. Species. 
Pisces. Abdo- Salmo« salar, 
mica* . salmon; 
les, 


lacus- 

tris, 

lake- 

trout; 

alba, 

white- 

trout; 

salaris, 

salmon- 

trout; 


Observations. 

fry are 
bers, ii 

water-Jea'^s, by the mill¬ 
wheels of the bleach-greens, 
which are becoming daily 
more common; this happens 
mostly in dry seasons, when 
all the watef is turned to the 
machineries- It is said, that 
one or two mother fish re¬ 
main in the rivers, to direct 
the fry to the sea. Many a 
salmon is killed in the small 
rivers, by means of night- 
lights and gaffs, at very im¬ 
proper seasons, 
in Lough Neagh plentiful; the 
flesh very red; the weight 
sometimes jo/ir. 

t;tken in small rivers in nets; 
a fine fish; common; seldom 
weighs more than jlh. 
taken in salmon nets, in 
great plenty; a good fish for 
the table; sometimes izBs. 
weight. 


killed in ergat Bura- 
1 passing through the 


Pisces, 
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^lass. Order. Genus. Species. 
«?hts,Abdo. Salmo, fario, 
mina^ spotted 

les, , trout; 

ktijet, 

or 

jenkin; 
dollagh- 
m; 


Esox, lucius, 
pike; 
belone, 
horn- 
fish; 


Ohservatigns, 

in rivulets; spotted with red. 

the least of this genus ; well 
known. 

I am not certain whether this 
is the lacustris of Gesner. 
It is not so white as the for¬ 
mer trouts in the scales; its 
flesh is red; its appearance 
is, I believe, about August; 
it weighs from '^Ihs. to j/ir.; 
it will live in wells or ponds 
for several years, encreasing, 
in favourable places, to a much 
larger size. Whether we have 
the Alpinus, or red char-trout, 
or buddagh, is, to me, not 
quite certain at present: I 
am inclined to the affirma¬ 
tive, but do not assert it. 
not very unfrequent in some 
rivers. 

1 have seen it on muddy flats. 


Pisces, 
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Cloit. Order, Genus, Species. Obs^ations. 

Pisces,Abdo- Esox, saurus, it reseraiifes an eel, with an 
mina- skipper^Jwrlfed nose; it sometimes 

Jes, shoals itself on muddy 

shores. 

Mugil, cepha- taken chiefly at Culmore bay. 
lus, 
mullet; 

Clu- haren- well known; seldom in great 
pea, gus, shoals close to our coast; 
herring; often known to pass west¬ 
ward by the pursuit of the 
porpoise; It is taken some¬ 
times at Port-rush. 

There is a fish, called wi- 
herring, of which the fisher¬ 
men speak; it is taken singly, 
not in shoals. I suspect 
they mean the alosa, or 
shad; but not being sure as 
yet, I shall not insert it. 

Many other fishes, no doubt, 
have escaped me; perhaps I 
shall have it in my power to 
make this catalogue fuller at 
a future day. 

I have just procured a skuttle- 
fish, to be preserved for the 
Dublin Society. 


Among 
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Among the^ammalia, we have the phoca vitulina, 
or seal. Several of the cete, or whales, have been 
thrown on our coast. The delphinus pbocwna, or 
porpoise, is often seen walfo>"ing after the hr»-n’.{- 
shoals. The orca, or grampus, has been a visiter, 
and is sometimes entangled, by venturing too near. 
As to testaceous fish, it may be sufficient to men¬ 
tion, that our coast furnishes a good supply of lob¬ 
sters, crabs, &c. Oysters abound on the coast of 
Myroe; these arc superior to those from the shores 
near the island of Inch. 


Respecting the lepus antafera, commonly called 
barnacle's egg, which is a bivalve adhering to sea- 
wrack, there is a curious opinion, which I have 
heard, but do not affirm; it is, that some extremely 
devout Roman Catholics are so persuaded, that the 
barnacle is the product, of this shell-fish, as to tliink, 
the bird itself may be occasionally ranked with 
fishes; .in fact, there is a very odd resemblance to 
the feathers and feet of an embryo bird, in those parts 
of the fish, which appear without the shells. We 
have, according to the information of my friend, the 
Rev. Mr. Haughton, a species of pearl muscle, found 
in the river Claudy, between Kilrea and Ballyscul- 
|ion. I suppose this to be the wy/a margaritifera. 


Sect. 
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Sect. lO. Slate qf^S^ucation, Schools, and c/u- 
..rifable Institutions. 

The diocesan scliool-bouse of Derry was erect¬ 
ed in the time of Janies I.; the endowment consists 
of a salary from the London incorporation, and a 
subscription from tlie bishop and clergy. 

Over this institution my learned and am'able 
friend, the Rev. .James Knox, presides with great 
diligence and ability. 

The learned and modern languages, with other 
branches of education, necessary for the mercantile 

I 

pursuits, are taught in this seminary. 

Besides this, at Coleraine there is a good mer¬ 
cantile school, endowed by the London incorpora¬ 
tion, with a suitable house ; a very ingenious per¬ 
son, Mr. Adams, is the master. 

There is a charter-school at Ballykelly, where 
boys are fed, clothed, and instructed in reading Pmg- 
lish, writing, and arithmetic. This institution ad¬ 
mits only boys; of these there are 50, when the 
number is complete; by the return of ISOl, 29th 
September, there were then 47. P^ach boy is en¬ 
titled to a portion on his marriage, if it be accord- 
hig to the rules of the school. 


There 
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There are \5|her good private schools in London¬ 
derry ; every p^jh has one or two; and the dispo¬ 
sition of parents to their children education is 
continually on the encrease. - 


'Sect. 11. —Absentee and resident Proprietors. 

This county is rather unfavourably circumstanc¬ 
ed. Several of the principal proprietors are absen¬ 
tees. Were it not for the gentlemen of the linen 
business, and some others, whose names occur as 
residents, under the title of Gentlemen's seats, there 
would be little occasion for the following query. 


Sect. 12. —Circulation of Money or Paper ? 

Except in the city of Londonderry, we have scarce 
any paper; this is caused by the dislike, which the 
weavers shew to any substitute for gold. The linen 
merchant is obliged to purchase guineas at any rate; 
thence it happens, that a large proportion of tiic 
gold, circulating in the kingdom, is in tlie nortliern 
counties. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 13 .—Farming Societl^f. 

TuERE^fe^none. 

Sect. 14.— Manufactures. 

The staple of this count}' is the linen manufac¬ 
ture. In detailing such information as I have been 
able to procure, it is hoped, that no uninteresting 
topics will be ofl'ered to the reader. 

Flax-seed. 

This is imported, chiefly from New-York, Boston, 
and Philadephia; all this goes under the character of 
American seed; a preference is given to that, which 
grows in the most northern climates. I understand, 
that a cargo from South Carolina arrived at Derry 
this season, 1802. A much greater preference is 
given to the seed imported from Riga and Holland. 
The Dutch is in most esteem. 

The American seed varies in price, from 15.?. to 
205.; the Dutch and Riga, from 205. to 265. per 
bushel. This variety of price depends on the gene¬ 
ral 
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-al quantity imported and exported; upon the local 
■qita.'^ity at certain ports; upon the quantity of old 
seed on hari^. Other circumstances influence in a 
less degree, such as the actual briskness of the sales 
of yarn and linen ; iha favourableness of the .seas»:-, 
the plentifulness of provisions ; and, not Jeast of all, 
the management of speculators in-this, which may 
be reckoned rather a lottery, than a regular branch 
of commerce. 

Dutch seed produces a crop, exempt from that 
disease, called ticking or firing. This is chiefly in 
the Philadelphia, and southern seeds; it is like a small 
iron mold on the stem of the plant, and happens 
mostly in seasons of great rain, when the flax is 
thick sown, and advancing towards ripeness. 

Several farmers are, of late, in the habit of rear¬ 
ing seed for themselves and for sale. Experience has 
proved, that seed raised from the Dutch, upon good 
clay ground, is equal, in every respect, to the best 
imported; nor is it found necessary to recruit this 
home-raised seed, by having recourse, as was till 
lately practised, every second j’ear to the Dutch. 
The same attention, which is paid to changing the 
soils of other seeds, is sufficient for this. I have ex¬ 
amined seed in hand, and have seen the crop from it 
now growing, which has been five years run, that is, 
sown without change of foreign seed ; and, I think, 
it merits a higher price than any, which I saw this 

year. 
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year, 1802^ The truth is, that the country retail^Jr* 
did purchase a good deal of the home-raised seed, 
which they mixed with the old Dutch, and sold 
iie^v ; and lucky it was for the country, to wdiich it 
was sold, as the cargoes, which had been many years 
condemned in Scotland, found their way through the 
port of Derry into our country, to the great detri¬ 
ment of the persons who sowed. For, although this 
season is remarkably favourable for flax, yet the 
old Dutch seed, of tvhich I am making mention, 
scarcely promises a half-crop. Warned of its bad 
quality, I ordered nearly a double quaiitity to be 
tried, and have, after all, not near so full a product 
as from the American seed, which I had lying over 
in my own house from the former year. Others 
have made the same complaint; and some, I hear, 
ploughed down the first scant}' crop, and sowed 
other seed again. 

When the flax intended for seed is ripe, (or, as It 
is called, black in the bows) it is pulled, and tied 
in sheaflets, or half-straps. After having stood in 
this state till thoroughly winnowed, it is stacked 
with the bows or seed turned inw'ards. Some thresh 
it after harvest, lay by the seed, and steep the flax. 
Others thresh it before the next seed-time, and steep 
the flax at their leisure, generally about June, as a 
slack time, and because, the warmer the season, the 
less time is requisite for watering and spreading. The 

flax. 
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season, is nbt only more easily, but also 
more successfiilly managed. 

The seed, threshed in winter, receives a greenish 
black colour from lyijjg in heaps; the spring-thresh¬ 
ed is of a reddisli brown. The former in exactly 
of the colour of the Dutch, and can therefore be 
passed on the most knoAving buyer as such: the lat¬ 
ter resembles the American in colour. It is not im¬ 
probable, that these foreign seeds derive their diffe¬ 
rent hues from similar causes. For the other uses, to 
which flax-seed is, or may be applied', sec Appen¬ 
dix, No. 3, 

The flax itself is much the coarser, if left for 
the ripening of the seed ; on the other hand, half the 
quantity of seed is enough, and the weight of the 
crop, equal to that of the lint, pulled early for ma¬ 
nufacturing. The seed-flax, rvell managed, will 
spin to the fineness of 11 hundred, which would sell 
at about 20d. per lb. In short, from the best enquiry 
1 could make I learned, that the value of the flax, 
kept for seed, is about half that of the lint, under 
the usual management. It is very useful in making 
coarse linens for household purposes. 

I shall not take up time, by dwelling on the well- 
known processes of steeping, spreading, &c.; but 
the reader will, perhaps, pardon the introduction of 
a matter of fact, not, perhaps, so generally known. 

On 
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On the sea-coast of Myroe, on account of the- 
scarcity of fresh-water, pits are-dug within the 
reach of the full tide, and it is in these, entirely in 
salt-water, that the flax is steeped. I found on en¬ 
quiry, that, if this flax be either well washed in run¬ 
ning water, or exposed to a good deal of rain on the 
spread-field, it is equal, if not superior, in strength 
and whiteness to any steeped in fresh water. Per¬ 
haps, this hint may lead to something useful, as to 
the bleaching property of the sea-water, which con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of muriate of soda, t. e. 
kelp, united with marine acid. 

Seeding. 

Fourteen pecks of American seed, is enough for 
an Irish acre; a little more Dutch seed may be 
given, if the crop is desired to be fine ; for rearing 
seed, seven or eight pecks. 


Yield. 

For every peck sown, the yield should be, if in 
good clay, about eight beets, each beet containing 
20 lb. of rough flax, ready for the mill; these 20 lb. 
are reduced, in the mill, to about 5 lb.; but, if 
scutched, (that is, managed by women, with an in¬ 
strument for striking off the useless parts of the flax) 

there 
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there will remain about 6 lb.; 5 lb. of milled flax 
yield 2i lb. of hackled lint ; the remaiiling 2i lb. 
is the tow, which is spun for various uses. 1 lb. of 
good flax sells from 1 6d. to 1: the tow of the 
Same, from Zd. to 6</., (1802); at the mill, the 
price is about id. per lb., or 19id. for 20 lb. 

Milled flax is next handled by the flax-dresser (pro- 
vincially tow-tickler): by drawing the flax through 
his hackle, the tow is separated from the lint. The 
flax, before hackling, is sold near Newtown, at from 
yd. to lOd. per lb; after dressing, the lint sells at 
from 1 5d. to 20d. 

In Derry, the retailers of flax have the bunches 
for sale greatly intermixed with the harsh pith of the 
plant, called provincially shoe's. This is brought, 
chiefly from tlie neighbourhood of Manor-cunning- 
ham, and other fertile jtarts of the county of Done¬ 
gal ; it is not the growth of our county, lint supplies 
a considerable part of manufacture. It is sold at 
from 4d. to 8d. per lb., and is bought by the in¬ 
habitants, even of the ports of the county most re¬ 
mote from the city of Londonderry. 

The flax is spun, in general, from 3 hanks to 4 
hanks, or, as it is called, spangle yarn; this being 
the fittest for the fabric of our markets; yet the same 
flax, in many places, might be drawn to 7 or 8 hanks, 
if such yarn were in demand, which is not the case, 
except for thread for some uses. 


Yarn, 
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Yarn, of 4 hanks to the pound, is sold in Derry, 
at, from 2 s. 9d. to 3^. 6d. The 4 hank yarn is Used 
for the weft; the warp is of 3 hank yarn, which sells 
at, from 4^. to 4 j. 4</. 

The quantity necessary for making a web 52 
yards long, and 3-4ths of a yard wide, is 9^ hanks of 
spangle yarn for tlie weft; 9 hanks of 3 hank yarn 
for the warp. The weaving would cost about one 
guinea. If well made, and of a good colour, such 
a web would bring, at the market, from 2^. 2d. to 
2^. 4d. per yard. 

In general, through the county of Antrim, the 
flax is spun into much finer yarn than in our county. 

Sacking is made of tow-yarn, for farmers and 
others. It is a curious illustration of the advance¬ 
ment of the price of this manufacture, that a piece, 
which might have been purchased at Id. or 8d. 
about ten years ago, would now cost IZd. or 14</. 

Yarn is brought into Londonderry market from 
Innishowen, and several of the mountain districts of 
this county ; all bought in Londonderry is not wo¬ 
ven in the county. A quantity is exported to Liver¬ 
pool for Manchester. 

The coarsest yarn is carried to Derry, the finest 
to Coleraine, Newtown, &c. The fabric of Cole¬ 
raine is the finest. All of this fabric, though made 
and sold in other places, goes under the name of 
Colerairm. 


A a 


The 
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The fabric of Londonderry is of two characters; 
1st, Narrow, or 27 inches wide, called wrapper's, 
and made of tow-yarn, selling at, from Sd. to 
Is. per yard. 

2d, Wide; in breadth, 32 inches, which is made of 
/m/yarn, and sells at, from IJ. 4 d , to 2s. lOd . 
per yard. 

Brown, or unbleached linens, are exported in 
considerable quantity by the merchants ; the coarse 
arc chiefly sent to Liverpool; the fine arc disposed 
of in various manners. 

The white linens, are either sent to Dublin on 
ears, to be sold at the three annual markets of that 
city, or else, they are shipped in regular traders 
to Liverpool from Derry, or to London direct, usu¬ 
ally consigned to factors; lately, orders have been 
sent from London to the bleachers themselves, by 
which they are saved the expence of factorage, and, 
consequently, can sell their linens the cheaper. 

A certain proportion of linen is sold for home use, 
Mliich is not inferior to the rest, eitlier in material 
or management. 

The prices of brown linen fluctuate, according to 
the briskness of the sales of the white, and the orders 
#ent to the merchants. 

In Derry markety- the 3-4ths wide linen is sold at, 
from lOd. to iijd. forthc last three years, before 
which they were lower. 

In 
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In Coleraine, the 7-8ths are sold at, from U. Sd. 
to 4s. lOd. ; the medium, about 25. 4d. 

As to the quantity brought into market, this varies 
greatly with the season. In February and March, the 
wheel and the loom are busy ; in seed-time, the wea¬ 
ver is employed in the character of a husbandman; 
again, in August, September, and the beginning of 
October, the work is resumed with full alacrity. 
The poor man’s harvest does not commence till 
near the middle of October. In very hot weather, 
as well as in frost, the weaver cannot get his yarn 
to stand the dressing on the loom; of course, there 
are two additional seasons, besides those of plough¬ 
ing and reaping, in which the manufacturer must 
find employment in his external or internal eco¬ 
nomy. 


T’/i-c Materials for bleaching. 

I understand the articles, used in the process of 
bleaching in this county, are, 1st, Kelp. 2d, Cas- 
suh. 3d, Barilla. 4th, Pot-ash. 5th, Peaid-ash. 
Some years ago, kelp, ca.ssub, and barilla were 
much employed. Latterly, pot-ash and pearl-ash 
have come into general u.se. And I am informed 
by an eminent bleacher, who first used pot-ash, 
(anno 1786,) and who at present uses no other 
A a 2 alkali, 
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alkali, that he considers it as the most efficacious 
and economic material. 

Bleaching with the oxygenated muriatic acid, ac¬ 
cording to the process of the French chymists, was 
tried in 1791 by the gentlemen, alluded to above; 
but the expedition of the process did not compen¬ 
sate the expense. The -bxymuriate of lime, ac¬ 
cording to the process of Messrs. Tenant, has been 
tried in the county, but, as I understand, has not 
been found to answ'er. 

I shall conclude what I have to report on this 
subject, by mentioning some not incurious topics 
of comparison betw een the present and the former 
processes of bleaching. 

Not more than fifty years ago, the bleach-green 
was a flat, on the lowest ground, intersected by 
trendies, filled wdth w'ater; this w ater was occa¬ 
sionally thrown, by scoups of wood, upon the linen, 
stretched for the purpose contiguous to the trench; 
the souring w'as done with butter-milk; the beet¬ 
ling performed by hand ; the marking by taylors; 
and the linen, when ready for market, was carried 
on back loads. 

In the year 1784, the price of bleaching was, per 
piece of 26 yards, 3s. 9|d.—It is,now (1802) 6^. 6d. 

About thirty years ago, there was not one bleach- 
green on the Fahan river; now, (1802), there are 


seven. 
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seven. Other situations will, it is supposed, be oc¬ 
cupied at no very distant period. 

About fifty years ago, the fii'st bleach-green was 
erected on the Gortin river; in 1800, there were, 
as I was informed, five occupied, and sites for three 
jnore bespoke. 

I select these two instances, as illustrations of the 
progress of this manufacture in the county of Lon¬ 
donderry, within half a century. 

As to the quantity of linen, now bleached within 
this county, an estimate, though an inaccurate one, 
may be formed, by supposing, that every registered 
bleacher in the county finisites, on an average, 
5000 pieces annually. According to the list, trans¬ 
mitted to me from the Linen board, 1 find the num¬ 
ber of bleachers tr> he 58 ; to this should be added 
the names of ttvo others, recently erected, but not yet, 
it seems, entered on the list. It should also be con¬ 
sidered, that some names, now standing on the list, 
may belong to bleachers, who have either died, or 
otlierwisc discontinued. Taking, however, the ac¬ 
tual number at 50, it tvill follow, that tlie number 
of pieces, bleached in the county of Londonderry, 
may amount to 250,000 ; estimating the value of 
each piece at £‘2. 5s. Od., the actual value of the 
linen, bleached in this county, may be thus com¬ 
puted at £.562,500 sterling. 


For 
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For the satisfaction of the reader, I siAjoin do¬ 
cuments, with which I was favoured, in the most 
obliging manner, by James Corry, Esq; secretary to 
the Linen board. 

Extract of a Letter from James Corry, Esq. 

“ The inclosed account has been made out, on 
which I can safely rely. Tlie average number of 
pieces, and the a\ eragc value, I have taken every 
pains to ascertain from personal enquiries from the 
most respectable factors. 

“ At the same time, that I submit the inclosed to 
you as a correct statement, permit me to apprize 
you, that it is subject to this exception, that all linens 
included in it cannot be said to be the manufacture 
of your county, as much of it may have been pur¬ 
chased in neighbouring markets, brought into your 
county brown, and bleached there, and transmitted 
here Avliito, with the seal of the Derry bleacher on it, 
as if it were the manufacture of that county; but the 
observation is of less importance, if we consider, that 
neighbouring counties do, in the same manner, be¬ 
come possessed of Derry linens, which are, in turn, 
sent up from those counties with the bleachers’ seals, 
as if they were manufactured there. 

“ I could give you an account of the flax ground, 
which claimed bounty from the Board in an)' given 

periods. 
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periods, if you would deem that of any value; and 
M^ould be glad to communicate with you more fully; 
for I shall take great pleasure in alfortling you every 
possible information. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ 'NVitli gi'eat respect, 

“ Your most humble ser\ ant, 

“ James Corrij ” 

'• Ihr. G. V. Sampson, 

“ Yc. SV. S'c.” 

List, of rep istered Bleachers in the Co. of Z. Derrj^. 


No. 

Names. Bleach-green. 

Place of Abode. 

1. 

A. Ogilby, N. Limavady, 

N. Lima vail V. 


L. Ogilby, ditto, 

ditto. 

3. 

L. Alexaiuler, ditto. 

ditto. 

4. 

J. & J. Alex¬ 



ander, ditto, 

ditto. 


.1. Ogilby, ditto. 

ditto. 

t). 

R. Campbell, ditto. 

ditto. 

7. 

.1. Boyle, Druuicovit, 

Drnmcori!. 

S. 

J. Amlreus, Comber, 

Comber. 

if. 

H. Boyle, Drumrovil, 

Drumeovit. 

10. 

.1. Sievcnson, Knoekaii, 

Knockan. 

11. 

.1. IJender- 



•son, - Dnngivcii, 

Diingivei). 

12. 

G. Ramsey, Moneymore, 

Moneymore. 
13. R. Magill, 
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Tears. No, 

Names. Bleaeh-green. 

Place of Abode. 

1782. 13. 

R. Magill, Anahavill, 

Anahavill. 

14. 

W. Magill, Moneyhatv, 

Moneyhaw. 

15. 

J. Magill, Lissen, 

Lissen. 

16. 

A. Reynolds, Lismony, 

Lismony. 

17. 

J. Machon- 



chy, Artrea, 

Artrea. 

18. 

J. Wier, C. Dawson, 

C. Dawson. 

19. 

R. Campbell,N. Limavady, N. Limavady, 

20. 

W. Ross, ditto, 

ditto. 

21. 

W. Moody, ditto, 

ditto. 

22. 

J. Moody, ditto. 

ditto. 

23. 

J. Orr, Gortan, 

Gortan. 

24, 

A. Orr, Englishtown, 

(fitto. 

25. 

L. Alexan¬ 



der, Dogleap, 

N. Limavady. 

26. 

J. Ogilby, Ardnargle, 

Ardnargle. 

27. 

H. Thomp¬ 



son, Ardhill, 

Ardhill. 

28. 

J. Maurrell, N. Limavady, N. Limavady. 

29. 

D. Ross, Beaufort- 

Beaufort- 


lodgc. 

lodge. 

30. 

W. Orr, Gortan, 

Gortan. 

31. 

J. Moly- 



neux, Keely, 

Keely^ 


32. J. Orr, Ballybrittain, Ballybrittain. 

33. J. Stephen¬ 

son, MauritstowD, Fortwilliam. 


34. 
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Tears, No. 

Names. Bleach-green. 

Place of Abode. 

1782. 34. 

R. Giveen, 



jun. ---, 

Coleraine. 

35. 

J.&M.Ross, Comber, 

Comber. 

36. 

J. Clarke, Maghera, 

Maghera. 

37. 

A. Browne, Aghadowey, 

Aghadowey. 

38. 

R. Alexan¬ 



der, Ballj^arton, 

Broomhall. 

39. 

W. Bond, ditto. 

L. Derry. 

40. 

S. Crawford, C. Dawson, 

C. Dawson. 

41. 

J. M^Kenny, Monygran, 

Monygran. 

42. 

J. Chambers, CuherarnmeVj 

, Culterainnicr. 

43. 

J. Crawford, C. Dawson, 

Maghcrafelt. 

44. 

W. Forester, Greenfield, 

Greenfield. 

45. 

K. Hender¬ 



son, C. Dawson, 

C. Dawson. 

46. 

D. Weir, ditto. 

ditto. 

47. 

J. Weir, ditto. 

diito. 

48. 

11. Craw¬ 



ford, Broagb, 

ditto. 

49. 

W. Gregg, Coleraine, 

Coleraine. 

1783.50. 

F. Burnett, Mausky, 

ditto. 

51. 

C. O’Neil, Templemore, 

I.. Derry. 

1784.52. 

J. Chambers, Knockan, 

ditto. 

1785. 53. 

J. Acheson, Oaks, 

Oaks. 

1792. 54. 

W. Steven¬ 



son, Knockan, 

Knockan. 


S5, J. Henderson, 
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Tears. No, 

Names. Bleach-green, 

Place of Alode. 

ISCWJ. 55. 

J. Hender¬ 



son, C. Dawson, 

Magherafelt. 

1801.5G. 

■\V. Clarke, Maghera, 

Maghera. 

57. 

H. Murrell, Meargrcen, 

Batteagh. 

1802. 58. 

H. Wriglit, Grouse-lodge 

, Lissane. 

50. 

.1. A. Smith, 



& Co. - 

LoTier Cumber. 



An Account of the Nu7nber and average Value of Packs and Boxes of Linens, tehich have come 
into the Linen-hall of Dublin, from the County of L. Deny, in the following Years. 
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A List of brown Seal-masters in the Co. L. Derry. 


No. Persons recommended. County. 

1 . Denis Bradly. L. Derry, 

2. Philip Shields, ditto, 

3. James Corry, ditto, 

4. Wm. Rabb, ditto, 

5. John Murphy, ditto, 

6. Robt. Abernathy, ditto, 


Parish. 

L. Derry. 
Newtown Ards, 
ditto. 

L. Derry. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
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An Account of the Sums paid hy the Trustees of the 
Linen and Hempen Manufactures of Ireland, in 
the following Fears, by Way of Bounty, to encou¬ 
rage the Cultivation of Flax in the County of 
L. Derry, and the Quantities of Flax Lands, in 
the said County, which, in the said Fears, received 
the said Bounty. 


Bounty. 


Fears. 

A. 

R. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

1786 , 

676 

1 

740 

8 

0 

1181, 

1943 

— 

1090 

5 

2 

1788 , 

1396 

— 

716 

16 

4 

1789 , 

1810 

— 

101 « 

6 

4 

1190, 

1384 

2 

631 

16 

11 

1791 , 

1399 

1 

459 

6 

10 

1792 , 

1507 

— 

465 

4 

6 

1793 , 

1391 

3 

556 

14 

8 

1794 , 

1156 

1 

469 

17 

5 

1795 , 

1140 

1 

495 

13 

3 

1796 , 

2204 

1 

SOU 

13 

4 


16,008 

2 

11,656 

1 

9 


#AMES CORKY, 

Sec. to Trustees. 


Trade 
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Trade and Shipping of L. Derry Port. 

From the year 1750 to 1778, a considerable num¬ 
ber of trading vessels wefe employed, belonging to 
this port. Between the years 175G and 1768, one 
single bouse owned from 12 to 20 vessels. At the 
commencement of the American war, insurance be¬ 
coming very high, on account of our relative situa¬ 
tion to the maritime powers, and the colonial trade 
being, at the same time, much reduced, tlie ship¬ 
ping of L. Derry became pi'oportionably dimi¬ 
nished. 

I’he interval, between this and the late French 
war, was too short to afford an opportunity for the 
recruit of our ships. During this war, the Ameri¬ 
cans, together with tlic Northern powers, being re¬ 
spected as neutral, became, almost exclusively, the 
carriers of all the tradi; of this port. 

At present, there are scarcely any vessels, w'hich, 
strictly speaking, belong to the merchants of L.Derry, 
except three, which, tiiuler tlic character of constant 
traders, are chiefly employed in carrying yarn, 
hides, butter, &c. to I,iverj)ool, and which bring 
back rvoollcns, cottons, earthen-ware, hard-ware, 
the manufactures of England, with sugars, rum, and 
other "^Vest India producer. 

Tlie 
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The trade to the North of Europe is carried on 
witli the ports of Petersburg, Riga, and Archangel, 
belonging to Russia; with Dantzic, Elbing, Ko- 
ningsberg, and Mcmel, belonging to Prussia; witli 
Drontcii, Christiansund, Christiana, and the ports 
near the Neze, belonging to Norway and Denmark; 
with Gottenburg and Stockholm, belonging to the 
Swedes. The articles imported are chiefly iron, 
hemp, flax, flaxseed, tallow, tar, and timber. 

A considerable trade is also carried on with the 
northern states of America; flaxseed, tobacco, tar, 
white oak, plank, and staves, are among the articles 
of most general commerce. During the scarcity of 
the late years, Indian meal was imported to a large 
amount, and was of the greatest service; wheat may 
be imported under regulations; wheaten flour is also 
imported. In return, we export partly money, 
])artly linens, 3-4ths wide, unbleached, and of a low 
price; we also export the most valuable of all pro¬ 
ducts, the human race. In former years, I have 
heard this export rated at from four to five thou¬ 
sand annually, from the port of L. Derry; it is now 
subject to regulations, and, I think, on the decline. 
It is to an improved system of agriculture alone, that 
we can look for the preservation of this plant, 
which, under the auspices of the Dublin Society, 
may, one day, find a better America in their re¬ 
claimed bogs and wastes. 


With 
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With the West Indies we may have a direct trade; 
but this is at present enjoyed rather in the permis¬ 
sion, than in the fact. From the Clyde, white and 
barreled herrings are imported. 

From Oporto, Lisbon, and St, Ubes, L. Derry re¬ 
ceives a considerable quantity of wine, both directly, 
and through Dublin and Belfast. 

There is also some trade carried on with Bristol 
and London. During the late war, a considerable 
share of the provision trade was carried on from the 
port of L. Derry, principally by one very respec¬ 
table house, that of Mr. Horner. 

By the navigation act, every nation is permitted 
to carry the goods considered to be of its own pro¬ 
duce. The ships, belonging formerly toL.Derry, were 
chiefly of the build of those provinces in North Ame¬ 
rica, over which his Britannic majesty retained the 
sovereignt}'; of these vessels, hardly one remains. 
During the rv.ar, some relaxation was permitted, 
from which it resulted that, though the Irish ship¬ 
owners might have been injured, the Irish trade 
w.as extended. 

I subjoin a list of the imports and exports of 
L. Derry, taken at dificrent periods, rvith the inter¬ 
val of ten years, extracted from the Account of im¬ 
ports and exports lodged in the rooms of the Dub¬ 
lin Society. 


Import <i 
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Imports of Londonderry, 1792. 

From Africa. 

Soap, _ - - 5 cwt. 


From Denmark and Norway. 


Bark, 

195 


barrels. 

Oil, train. 

3424 


gallons. 

Tar, 

120 

hnd. 

q. no. 

barrels. 

Balk, - - 

5 

1 28 


Deals, 

455 

0 0 


I'imbcr, - 

34 


tons. 

Wooden ware. 

cf.3. 

Ss. 3d. 

value. 


From the East Country. 

cwt. q. lb. 

Pot-ashes, - - 10,306 2 15 

Starch, - - - 61 3 21 

hnd. q. no. 

Balk wood, - - 23- 

Clap-boards, - - 5 2 lO 

Deals, - ; - 0 3 18 

B b 


Timber 
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Timber, - _ - 

266 


Wooden ware, - 

£n, lOs. 

— 

From 

England. 


Ap|)les, - - . 

1 


Arms, - - _ 

£.61,18.?. 

, 5d. 

Bark, . . _ 

5012 


Beer, - _ _ 

1643 



cud. q 

. lb. 

Books, unbound. 

1 0 

26 

Bullion, gold and 



silver. 



Glass bottles, - 

3340 


Bricks, _ _ _ 

2000 



c~a't. q. 

lb. 

Chalk, - - - 

CO 3 

21 

Cards, wool, - 

467 



CH't. q. 

lb. 

Cheese, . - - 

68 I 

16 

Coaches and chaises 

^■40, — 

— 

Coals, - . - 

2964 



c-d't. q. 

lb. 

Copper-plates and bricks. 

, 46 2 

— 


tons. hd. 

gal. 

Cider, - - - 

11 3 

6 

Beans and peas. 

32| 


Drapery, (new) 

15,373 



tons. 

value. 


bushel. 

value. 

barrels. 

ditto. 


07 .. 

dozen. 

no. 

doz. 

value. 

tons. 


barrels. 

yards. 

Drapery, 
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Drapery, (old) 

- 

13,104 

yards. 

Shag, 

- 

14 

ditto. 

Drugs, 

- 

i^.IG, 

135. 3d. value. 

Alum, 

- 

159 

cwt. 



CU't. 

. q. lb. 

Copperas, 

- 

82 

3 8 

Indigo, 

- 

1511 

lbs. 

Logwood, 

- 

G 

cwt. 

Redwood, 

- 

6 

c\yt. 

Shuniack, 

- 

4 

cwt. 

Earthen tvare. 



‘2s. 2^c/. value. 

Dyeing stuff's, 


£5, 

185. — ditto. 

Fans, 

- 

30 

no. 

Furs, 

- 


, — — value. 

Flints, 

- 


niille. 

Glass cases, 

- 

13G 

no- 

Glass phials. 

- 

50 

no. 

Glass ware. 

- 

c£.51. 

145. lOd. value. 

Gloves, - 

- 

24 

pair. 

Pepper, - 

- 

5361 

lbs. 

Pimento, 

- 

343 

ditto. 



cxet. 

q. lb. 

Rico, 

- 

32 

0 12 

Succards, 

- 


20 

Sugar, loaf, 

- 

181 

2 18 

Ditto, Muscovado, 

- 

1 143 

3 17 

Small parcels, 

- 

20 

9 4 



B 1) 2 

Gun 
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cwt. q. lb. 


Gun-powder, - 

36 1 10 

doz. m. 


Needles, 

7 7 


Thimbles, 

5460 

doz. m. 

no. 

Pins, 

1 3 


, Small parcels, 

- of.90, 4s. Id. 

value. 

Hcnfp seed, 

4 

T 

hd. 

Hats, 

.56 

Ctvt. q. lb. 

no. 

Hops, 

95 i 24 


Hardwan;, 

£.816, 19s. 4d. 
CWi. q. lb. 

value. 

Iron, 

.335 2 26 


Knives, 

- 36,516 

no. 

Mermits, 

1044 

no. 

Kazors, 

144 

gros. doz. 

no. 

Scissars, 

28 71 


Scythes, 

18 

doz. 

Small parcels. 

.£.1223, 3s. 6d. 

value. 

Ivory, wrought. 

24i 

crut. q. lb. 

lbs., 

Red lead, 

2 1 23 


Sheet lead. 

59- 


Shot, 

151- 


White lead. 

19 1 24 


Callico, stained. 

259 

yards. 

Canvas, 
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Canvas, 

14,5591: 

yards. 

Muslin, 

526 

ditto. 

Linen, cotton, and silk 
manufacture. 

cF. 1504, 9^. 2d. 

value. 

Mats, - - - 

6 

no. 

Millinery ware. 

£.5, 13j. 9d. 

value. 

Linseed oil, 

63 

gallons. 

Painting studs, 

£25, 1 is. :5id. 

value. 

Pictures. 

of. 6, 2.V. 9d. 

ditto. 

Tin plates. 

I} 

barrels. 

Sadlers ware. 

.i’.l, ISs.— 

value. 

Rock salt, 

6o;) 

tons. 

White, ditto, - 

29,806 

bushels. 

Salt-petre, 

9 

cwt. 

Clover-seeds, - 
Garden-seeds, 

cwt. </. lb. 

2.3 0 G 

J39ii! 

lbs. 

Silk manufacture. 

21- 

lbs. 

Rum, - - - 

shOt’o 

gallons. 

Stationary ware. 

,£18, 15.V. 2(1. 

value. 

Steel, - - - 

93 

cwt. 

Stockings, cotton. 

2028 

pair. 

Ditto, worsted, 

96 

ditto. 

Tea, bolicM, 

36,265 

lbs. 

Ditto, grt^n. 

1 5,6.3 t 

ditto. 

Tobacco, 

113,3,86 

ditto 

Toys, - - - 

.i'.TI, 1S.9. — 

value. 

Upholstery ware. 

of.236, 17s, 6d, 

ditto. 


Wine, 
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Wine, French, 


kd. gal. 

1 27/. 


Port, 

‘ 

1 


Wine, Spanish, 

- 

2 31 


Hoops, 

- 

21i 

mille. 

Timber, 

- 

141 

tons. 

Wooden ware. 


X.39, ns. 9d. 

value. 

Cotton, 


CWt. q. lb. 

10 ■— 14 


Brass wire. 

- 

12 

lbs. 

Iron wire. 

- 

15 

CWt. 

Lattin wire. 

- 

1 

qr. 

Cotton yarn, 

- 

908 

lbs. 

Mohair, 

- 

133 

ditto. 

Worsted yarn, 

- 

2 

ditto. 

Small parcels, 

- 

•£.251, 45. ?,d. 

value. 

Cork, 

From 

France. 

5 

CWt. 

Drugs, 

- 

£.\, 165. —’ 

value. 

Prunes, - 


aot. q. lb. 

7 -8 16 


Rosin, 

- 

4 2 21 


Brandy, 

- 

316/^ 

gallons, 

Wine, French, 


tons. hds. 

3 2 



From 
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From Holland. 


Bacon, 

4 

cwt. 

Bark, 

330 

barrels. 

Salmon, (isli. 

t 

c* 

tierce. 

Hulled barley. 

G 

cwt. 

Sucens, liciuoritia. 

J813 

lbs. 

Shot, 

1.3 

cwt. 

Linseed, 

G 

hds. 

Pictnres, 

X. ISG- 

value. 

Salt-pctre, 

4 

cwt. 

Clover seed. 

r‘ X 

cwt. 

Brandy, 

5 

gallons. 

Gene\a, 

480/,- 
cwi. q. lb. 

ditto. 

Starcli, 

9 2 24, 


Toys, 

.£.20, — — 

value. 

U])holstcTy, 

- <£.90, 10.?. — 

qr. lb. 

ditto. 

Iron, 

1 12 


Siiuill parcels, 

<£.2, 135. 4d. 

value. 


From Portugal. 


Cork, 

Figs, 


20 


cWt. 

ditto. 

Orartges 


1 
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hd. 

h 


Oranges and lemons, 

213 

2 



tons. 

gal. 


Port wine, 

H9 



Canes, _ - - 

] 1,600 


no. 

From Russiu. 




cwt. 

q. Ih. 


Hemp, undressed. 

219!) 

— 18 


Ironmongery, 

5630 

3 19 


Hamburgh linen. 

27 


3 'ards. 


cwt. 

q. lb. 


Tallow, - - - 

311 

2 9 



hid. 

q. no. 


Deals, _ _ - 

17 

2 23 


Spars, - - - 

IS 


no. 

Wooden ware. 

£.— 1 

1 3S. 6d. 

value. 

Small parcels. 

,£.29, 

8.9. — 

ditto. 

From Scotland. 



Apparel, 

£’.6 


value. 

Bark, . - - 

397i 


barrels. 

Beer, - - - 

29 


ditto. 


cwt. 

f* lb. 


Books, unbound, 

2 

2 •— 



Bottler 
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Bottles, glass, 

2919 

dozen. 

Cliccse, 

Z i 

CW't. 

Coals, - - - 

•120 

tons. 

Barley- and malt. 

718? 

barrels. 

New dra])ery, 

481 

yards. 

Small parcels, 

of.tlOO- 

value. 

Herrings, 

707 

barrels. 

Glass cases. 

42 

no. 

Hulled barley, 

CK'f. (J. lb. 

21 2 __ 


Sugar, loaf. 

172 1 ? 


Ditto, Muscovado, 

20t:4 1 18 


Thread, whited, brown, 

3G0 

lbs. 

Small parcels. 

£.2, bs. 0(1. 

talue. 

Mermits, - - - 

722 

no. 

Small jiarcels. 

.£.193, 3^. Od. 

value. 

Kenting, 

23,14(5 

yards. 

Muslin, - - - 

1019 

ditto. 

Linseed, 

40 

lids. 

L inen, cotton, and silk 
jiianuracture. 

£.2,52, 13i'. \l(l. 

value. 

Mats, _ - - 

10 

no. 

Salt, (white) 

20 

bu.shels. 

Soap, - - - 

CWt. q. lb. 

<2 2 _ 


Rum, - - . 

594 

gallons. 

Steel, - 

c-t’l. (/. lb. 



'Stockings, 
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Stockings, cotton, 732 pair. 


Ditto, thread, 

Ditto, woollen. 
Upholstery, 

Wine, Port, 

Brass wire, 

Cotton yarn, 

Small parcels. 

From 

Shumack, 

Figs, 

Raisins, - _ - 

Aniseed, - - - 

Small parcels, groceries. 
Oranges and lemons, 

Wine, Spanish, 

Nuts, - _ - 

Canes, _ _ _ 


60 

ditto. 

2400 

ditto. 

£.206, lU. 2(1. 

value. 

2 

ions. 

q. lb. 


2 4 


1475 

lbs. 

.£.18,05. 10(/. 

value. 


Spain. 


.5 

cwt. 

25 

ditto. 

35 

ditto. 

2 

ditto. 

d£.l, 45. — 

value. 

90 

hnd. 

ton.s hds. 


16 2 


10 

barrel.'! 

4400 

no. 


From Sweden. 


348 

cwt. q. lb. 


Herrings, 


barrels. 
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Tar, 

8 

hnd. q. no. 

lbs. 

Deals, _ - _ 

16 2 14 


Oars, - _ _ 

1 20 


Spars, - - _ 

4 


From 

Carolma. 


Linseed, 

608 

hds. 

Staves, - . - 

120 

ditto. 

Wooden ware. 

^.15- 

value. 


From Jamaica. 

cxct. q. lb. 

Sugar, Muscovado 21 1 9 


From New England. 


Cider, 

5 

tons. 

Staves, 

10 

hnd. 

Plank, 

- of. 150, 5S. 9d. 

value. 

Timber, 

110 

tons. 

Wooden ware, 

- <£.108, 7s. — 

value. 

From 

Newfoundland. 



Indigo, - - - 178 lbs. 

cwt. q. lb. 

4 2 24 

Tar, 


Cvui-powder, 
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Tar, 

- - 2| 

barrels. 

Staves, 

24 

hud. 


From Ni"w York. 


A]>plcs, 

.30 

bushels. 

rider, 

3lt 

gallons. 

Small parcels, 

1 

i 

I 

value. 

Linseed, 

3133 

hds. 

Pot-ashes, 

- - 9 

cwt. 

Ruin, 


gallons. 

Tar, 

24 

barrels. 

Muts, 

I 

r 

ditto. 


hud. q. no. 


Staves, 

1 

J 

1 


Hoops, 

I 

” a 

inille. 

Wooden ware, 

w€.4, 165. 8</. 

value. 


From Pemylvania. 


Drugs, - 

1 

1 

value. 

indigo, 

112 

lbs. 

Linseed, 

14164 

hds. 

P>ack-skins, 

3.37 

no. 

Rum, 

1037^ 

gallons. 

Port wine. 

- ■ 3 

hds. 

Barrel staves. 

l')6 

hnds. 

Wooden ware. 

£.?>, 105. — 

ViJue. 


Fvowi 
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From Virginia and Maryland. 

Groceries, small parcels, £.— 8^. Od. value. 
Linseed, - - ]012 hds. 

hnd. q. no. 

Barrel staves, - - 125 — 6 

Hooj)s, - - - niillo. 

Export!,- of L. Derry, for the Year 1792. 


To Denmark and Norway. 


Ajiparel, 

£.2, 14.f. Od. 

value. 

Drapery, (new) 

51 

yards. 

Ditto, (old) 

34. 

ditto. 

Shag, 

481 

ditto. 

Haberdashery, &c. 

£.0, 195. Od. 

value. 

Linen, cotton, and 



silk manufacture, 

<£.33, 85. lOd. 

ditto. 

Stockings, cotton, 

18 

pair. 

Silk, ditto. 

6 

ditto. 

Woollen, ditto, 

GO 

ditto. 

Blankets, 

o 

ditto. 

Small parcels. 

£i), l.r. 3d. 

value. 


To 
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To England. 


Barrels, empty, 

15S 


no. 

Beef, 

13 


barrels, 


cwt. 

q. Ih. 


Books, unbound. 

22 

0 21 


Butter, 

3 


cwt. 

C'opper-])latcs, and 

cud. 

q. lb. 


bricks, 

30 

0 13 


Glue, 

10 


cwt. 

Cows hair. 

56 


ditto. 

Hats, 

20 


no. 

Horn-tips, 

25 


hnd. 

Hides, untanned, 

3195 


no. 

Linen clotli, plain. 

1,152,529 


yards. 

Ditto, coloured. 

91i 


ditto. 

Pork, 

38 


barrels. 


doz. 

no. 


Calf-skins, 

332 

O 


Upholstery ware, 

o 

1 

5s. od. 

value. 


cwt. 

q. lb. 


Linen yarn. 

3825 

1 2'1. 


Small parcels, 

^’30, 

lO.v. Od. 

value 


To 
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To Scotland. 



aot. 

q. Ih. 

Butter, 

G 

2 0 


ions. 

tvs. 

Salmon, 

5 



cwt. 

q. lb. 

Flax, undressed, 

1 

0 7 

Hides, untamied, 

1551 

no. 

Linen cloth, plain, 

2.740 

yards. 

Ditto, coloured. 

113 

ditto. 


cwt. 

q. lb. 

Oatmeal, 

IIGI 

1 13 


doz. no. 

Calf-skins, 

233 

G 


cwt. 

q. lb. 

Linen-yarn, 

338 

0 17 

•Small parcels. 

ofl. 

17^. Od. value. 


To Strcights. 


Linen cloth, plain, 0527 yards. 


To 
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SS4 

To Venire. 

tons. h's. 

Salmon fish, - 312 

To Carolina. 

Hats, - - 24 

Linen elntli, plain, 25,364i 
Ditto, coloured, - o23 

Stockings, woollen, 38 

To New England. 

Lincn-clotb, jilain, - 799 yards. 

To New York. 

(/. III. 

Flax, dressed, - 3 l(i 

Hats, - - 72 

Iron, &c. - <£G3, Os. Qd 

Linen cloth, jilain, 4.3,748 

Ditto, coloured, - 230 

Stockings, woollen, 18S2 



no. 

}’ards. 

ditto. 

pair. 
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To Pennsylvania. 


Flannel, 

101 

■ 

ykrds. 

Hats, 

151 


no. 

Cambrick, 

2 


yards. 

Linen cloth, plain, 

44,934 


ditto. 

Ditto, coloured, 

10,046 


ditto. 

Stockings, thread. 

3267 


pair. 

Ditto, woollen. 

181 


ditto. 

Linen-yarn, 

4 


lbs. 

Small parcels. 

£.—) 

5s. od. 

value. 

Linen, cotton, and 
silk manufacture. 

£.2, 

2s. Od. 

ditto. 


To Virginia and Maryland. 


Candle-wick, 

‘4 

cwt. 

Flannel, 

2368 

yards. 

Linen, cotton, &c. 

' 

- 

manufacture. 

.£.19, 

I7f. 5d. value. 

Linen cloth, plain. 

10,299 

yards. 

Ditto, coloured 

77 

ditto. 


c c 


Imports 
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Imports of L. Derry, for the Year ending January 
the Sth, 1802. 


From England. 


Herrings, 

- 

50 

'barrels. 

Train-oil, 

- 

1596 

gallons. 

Tar, 

- 

241 

barrels. 

Deals, 

- 

1166i 

no. 

Small parcels. 

- 

i^2l. Os. Od. 

value. 

Pot-ashes, 

- 

12,940 

cwt. 

Beans and Pease, 

- 

2861 

barrels. 

Soap, 

- 

3 

cwt. 

Starch, 

- 

10| 

ditto. 

Bees-wax, 

- 

280 

lbs. 

Clap-boards, 

- 

6* 

hnd. 

Deals, 

- 

8i 

ditto. 

Staves, 

- 

52 

hnd. 

Timber, 


358 

tons. 

Wooden-ware, 

- 

.£”19, 6s. 8d. 

value. 

Apparel, 

- 

o£59, 4s, 3d. 

ditto. 

Apples, 

- 

4 

bushels. 

Pot-ashes, 


380 

cwt. 

Bark, 

- 

980 

barrels. 

Beer and Ale, 

- 

1382 

ditto. 

Blankets, 

- 

435 

ditto. 


Books, 
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Books, unbound. 

H 

cwt. 

Bricks, 

- 10 

miHe. 

Cards, wool, 

- 293 

dozen. 

Carpets, 

98 

yards. 

Carpeting, 

2122 

ditto. 

Cheese, 

32 

ion. hd. g. 

cwt. 

Cider, 

1 2 28 


Coals, 

2309 

tons. 

Copper, wrought. 

817 

Cwt. 

Ditto, unwrought, 

74| 

ditto. 

Beans and Pease, 

44 

barrels. 

Callicoes, 

1894 

yards. 

Cottons, coloured. 

- d?2129, 0.f. 3d. 

value. 

Ditto, white. 

174, Os. Od. 

ditto. 

English muslin, co- 



loure4 and worked, 74 

yards. 

Cutlery, 

£iG6, Os. 7d. 

value. 

New drapery, 

- 27,901 

yards. 

Old ditto. 

- 12,110 

ditto. 

Drugs, 

£189, 6s. 3d. 

value. 

Alum, 

93 

ewt. 

Copperas, 

115 

ditto. 

Fustic, 

18 

ditto. 

Indigo, 

1725 

lbs. 

Logwood, 

139 

cwt. 

Madder, 

- . '73 

ditto. 

Red-wood, 

33f 

ditto. 

Slates, 

- 100,000 

mille. 


c c 2 

Soap, 


c c 
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- 

1 

cwt. 

RMm, 

- 

45,378 

gallons. 

Steely 

- 

18f 

cwt. 

• 

Ta!l®w, 

- 

441| 

ditto. 

Tar# 

. - 

107 

barrels. 

Bohea tea. 

- 

95,268 

lbs. 

Green ditto, •* 

- 

6600 

ditto. 

Tiles, 

- 

354 

no. 

Tow, 

- 

40 

cwt. 

Tobacco, 

- 

94,615 

lbs., 

Toys, 


.£29, 8d. 

tons. g. 

value. 

Vinegar, 


10 7 

hd. 

Upholstery, 

- 

.£21, 8j. od. 

value. 

Bees-wax, 

* 

56 

lbs. 

Whiting, 

- 

493 

ton. hd. g. 

cwt. 

Madeira, 

at 

1 1 35 


Brass-wire, 

- 

f 

cwt. 

Iron ditto. 

- 

8 

ditto. 

Canes, 

- 

5500 

no. 

Hoops, 

- 

38 

mille. 

Mahogany, 

fa 

4 

ton. 

Staves, 

- 

30 

hnd. 

Timber, 

- 

3 

tons. 

Wooden-ware, 


8j. 2d. 

value. 

Beaver wool. 

- 

93 

lbs. .' 

Spanish ditto, 



cwt. 

Cotton 
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Cotton yarn, 

- 

1580 


lbs. 

Mohair, 

- 

48 


ditto. 

Small parcels, 

- 

£221, 

19j. o4. 

value. 

Shumack, 

- 

12 


cwt. 

Earthenware, 


^£■1257, 

iss. od. 

value. 

Flax-seed, 

- 

345 


hds. 

Furs, 

- 

£15, 

12r. Od. 

value. 

Bottles, 

- 

13 


doz. 

Glass-cases, 

- 

42 


no. 

Ditto, ware. 

- 

£39, 

45. 4d. 

value. 

Almonds, - 

- 

4 


barrels. 

Aniseeds, 

- 

f 


cwt. 

Carraway, 

*T 



ditto. 

Currants, 

- 

9 


ditto. 

Figs, 

- 

H 


ditto. 

Ginger, 

- 

t) 


ditto. 

Hulled barloy. 

» 

2 


ditto. 

Licorice ball. 

- 

654 


lbs. 

Mustard, 

r 

H92 


ditto. 

Nutmegs, 

T 

10 


ditto. 

Pepper, 

T 

1902 


ditto; 

Pimento, 

- 

93 


ditto. 

Raisins, 

r 

26i 


cwt, 

Rice, 

* 

14 


dftlo. 

Sugar-candy, 


1 


ditto. 

Sugar, Ipaf, 

- 

I 

a 


ditto. 

Ditto, muscovado, 

- 

91741 


ditto. 

Small parcels, 


GO 

125. Od. 

value. 

Whited 
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WhitBcl brown thread. 

144 • 

lbs. 

Small parcels. 

- 

.£343, 3f. Id. 

-yalae. 

Goats hair. 

- 

336 

lbs. 

Hats, 

- 

448 

no. 

Hemp, undressed. 

- 

180 

cwt. 

Hemp-seed, 

- 

3 

ditto. 

Hops, 

- 

981 

ditto. 

Cotton stockings. 

- 

2304 

pair. 

Silk and cotton, ditto, 

336 

ditto. 

Thread, ditto. 

- 

18 

ditto. 

Woollen, ditto, 


30 

ditto. 

Worsted, ditto, 

- 

39 

ditto. 

Small parcels, 

- 

c£J 38, Is. Od. 

value. 

Ditto, 

- 

£2, lis. Od. 

. ditto. 

Ditto, 

- 

138, 1.?. Od, 

ditto. 

Iron, unwrought. 

- 

2058 

. cwt. 

Sundries, 

- 

e£’4031, IJ. 9d. 

value. 

Ivory, wrought. 


5 

lbs. 

Silk, ■ 

- 

8| 

ditto. 

Lampblack, 

- 

'J84 

ditto. 

Pig-lead, 

- 

10 

cwt. 

Sheet, ditto, - 

i. 

246 

ditto. 

Shot, 

- 

28 

ditto. 

White lead, 

- 

32 

ditto. 

Cambrick, linen, 

- 

48 

yards. 

Canvas, 

- 

loss 

ditto. 

Marble, 

- 

£38, 18s. 8di 

value. 

Mill^istones,' 

. ft 

2 

|10. ' 


Nuts, 
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Nuts, 

- 

1 

barrel. 

Rape-oil, 

- 

7 

gallons. 

Seville ditto, - 

- 

494 

ditto. 

Train ditto, 

- 

63 

ditto. 

Turpentine, 

- 

70 

lbs. 

Perfumery, 

- 

i’S, 5s. Od. 

value. 

Pewter, wrought, 

- 


cwt. 

Pitch, 


6 

barrels. 

Plates, tin. 


27i 

ditto. 

Plated ware, 

- 

£li, 19S. Od. 

value. 

Rosin,. 

- 

35 

cwt. 

Sadlers ware. 

- 

£'1, Hi'. Ad. 

value. 

Rock salt, 

- 

no 

tons. 

White ditto. 

- 

6010 

bushels. 

Clover seeds. 

- 

67* 

cwt. 

Garden ditto. 

- 

2256 

lbs. 

Grass ditto. 


20 

cwt. 

Silk manufacture 

> " 

67* 

lbs. 

Silk and cotton. 


£l*, Oi. Qd. 

value. 

Seal-skins, 

- 

130 

no. 

Sheep ditto. 

1001 

From Germany. 

ditto. 

Hulled barley. 

- 


cwt. 

Licorice root^ 

- 

474 

lbs. 


Frovi 
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From Holland. 


Madder, 

25 

cwt. 

Smalts, 

6720 

lbs. 

Flax-seed, 

200 

hds. 

Hulled barley. 

2i 

cwt. 

Licorice ball. 

3110 

lbs. 

Geneva, 

- 13,120 

gallons. 

Starch, 

9| 

tons. hd. g. 

cwt. 

Vinegar, 

^ 1 21 




From Portugal. 


tons. hd. g. 

Port wine, 

106 1 7 

Canes, 

- 10,000 



From Russia. 


Flax, undressed, 

300 

cwt. 

Hemp, ditto. 

1000 , 

ditto. 

Iron, unwroogbt, 

258 

ditto. 

TalloV, 

174i 

ditto. 

Deals, 


bnd. 


From 
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Frovi Scotland. 


Apparel, 

?ot-ashes, 

Beer and Ale, 
Carpeting, 

Cheese, 

Coals, 

White muslin. 

New drapery, - 

Alum, 

Earthenware, 

Herrings, 

Glass-bottles, 

Glass-cases, 

Sugar-candy, 

Ditto, loaf. 

Ditto, muscovado, 
Whited brown thread, 
Small parcels. 

Cotton stockings, 

Small parcels. 

Iron and Hardware, 
Kentings, 

Vitriol, 

Ribband silk. 

Silk manufacture. 


efat, 4s. 2d. 

value. 

1665 

cwt. 

9 

barrels. 

4060 

yards. 

1 

? 

cwt. 

187 

tons. 

478 

yards. 

11,604 

ditto. 

60 

cwt. 

^329, 145. Od. 

value. 

3739 

barrels. 

1939 

dozen. 

252 

no. 

15| 

cwt. 

311 

ditto. 

1571^ 

ditto. 

95 

lbs. 

<£ 43 , 5s. od. 

value. 

250 

pair. 

£44, 3j. 4d. 

value. 

281, 135. 4d. 

ditto.! 

965 

yards. 

34,500 

lbs. 

26i 

ditto. 

Ox 

lbs. 


Rutn, 
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Rum, 

- 22,248 

gallons. 

Tobacco, 

- 160,353 

' lbs. 

Toys, 

o 

o 

value. 

Upholsterj^ 

£%, IS. 6 rf. 

ditto. 

Hoops, 

6 

mille. 

Staves, 

100 

no. 

Woodenware, 

^14, Oj. Od. 

value. 

Cotton yarn, 

4365 

lbs. 

Parcels, 

- £41, 9s. Od. 

value. 



Fro?>i Sweden. 


Iron,*unwrought, 

994i 

cwt, 

Deals, 

12 | 

hnd. 



J^rom 

New Yot'k. 


Pot-asbes, 


461 

cwt. 

Flax-seed, 

. - 

7547 

hds. 

Tanned hides. 


25 

no. 

Flour, 

- 

2774 

cwt. 

Rye meal. 

- 

413 J 

ditto, 

Indian ditto. 

- 

1333f 

ditto. 

Deer-skins, 

- 

216 

no. 

Bees-wax. 

- 

903 

lbs. 

Staves, 

- 

1366 

hnd. 

Cotton wopl^ 

- 

. 90 

cwt. 


From 
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From Pennsj/lva^a^ 


Flax-seed, • - 

4241 

hds. 

Tamied hides, 

30 

no. 

Flour, 

59 li 

cwt. 

Tlye-meal, 

54S|; 

ditto. 

Indian wheat. 

9596 

ditto. 

Undrest deer-skins. 

118 

no. 

Tobacco, 

31,905 

cwt. 

Bees-wax, 

168 

lbs. 

Staves, 

1596 

no. 

Wooden-ware, 

£\, 12s. Od. 

value. 

Pot-ashes, 

39 

cwt 


From Virginia and Maryland. 


Bacon, 

19 

cwt. 

Flour, 

67 

ditto. 

Bye meal, 

472f 

ditto. 

Indian wheat meal. 

.85271 

ditto. 

Rosin, 

298i 

ditto. 

Rum, 

544 

gallons. 

T obacco. 

- 422,887 

lbs. 

Staves, 

12 i 

hrtd. 

Small parcels, 

i:’57, 13s. 9d, 

value. 


Fro^n 
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From the West Indies. 

MuscovadcKsugar, - 880^ cwt- 

Rum, - - 942 galloBa 


Exports from Londonderry^ for the Year ending 
January the 5th, 1802. 


Beef, 

To England. 

728 


barrels. 

Butter, 

10€i 


cwt. 

Hides, untanned. 

5115 


no. 

Kelp, 

93 


tons. 

Linen cloth, plain 

, 3,332,145 


yards. 

Pork, 

831 


barrels. 

Calf-skins, 

"784 

• 

dozen. 

Wooden-ware, 

- .£“10, 

Oi. Od. 

value. 

Linen-yarn, 

6243i 


cwt. 

Small parcels, 

- ^132, 

I3s. lOd. 

value. 



To Scotland. 


Beef, 

% 

t 

o 

barrels. 

Butter, 

8 

cwt. 

Feathers, 
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Feathers, 

Flax, dressed, 

Ditto, undressed. 
Cows hair. 

Hides, untanned. 
Cow-horns, 

Linen cloth, plain, - 
Calf-skins, 
Wooden-ware, 
Linen-yarn, - 

Small parcels. 


6 

cwt. 

5 

« 

ditto. 

1284 

ditto. 

1 

ditto. 

97 

no. 

26| 

hnd. 

18,007 

yards. 

32^ 

dozen. 

£ 2 , Of. Od. 

value. 

2470i 

cwt. 

£&\, Of. Od. 

value. 


To New York, 


Beef, 

24 

barrels. 

Bread, 

75 

cwt. 

Linen cloth, plain, - 

10,653 

yards. 

Oatmeal, 

75 

cwt. 


To Penn^lvania. 


Beef, 

- 

489 

barrels. 

Bread, 

- 

638 

cwt. 

Candlewick, 

- 

74i 

cwt. 

Flax, dressed 

- 

X 

—5 

ditto. 


Linen 
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Linen, cotton, and silk 
manufacture, 
Linen-cloth, plain, - 
Ditto, coloured. 
Oatmeal, 

Molasses, 

Woollen stockings, - 
Linen-yarn, 


,£1565, is. llrf. 

value!. 

134,ne 

yards. 

21,676 

ditto. 

894 

cwt. 

83 

ditto. 

1899 

pair. 

1 

cwt. 


To Virginia. 


Linen cloth, plain, - 5049 


yards. 


Respecting the trade of Coleraine, I liad no oc¬ 
casion to resort to any otlier office than that of the 
Collector. From Mr. Marcus Hill I had the favour 
of the subjoined report on this subject. 


Pori 
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PORT CO-LERA INE. 


Amouid of Duties received 
on Goods imported and ex¬ 
ported for three Years, 
ending 2oth March, 1801. 

Amount of 
Duties receiv- 
edonGoods im¬ 
ported. 

Amount of 
Duties receiv¬ 
ed on Goods 
exported. 

Defalcation this year, I at¬ 
tribute to the rebellion, 
year ending 25th March 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 


d. 

1199, . - 

Encrease this year, to the 
demand occasioned by 

4820 

18 

7 

230 

0 

7 

the foregoing, 1 800, 
The reduction of duty here 
must be owing to our 
misunderstanding with 
the northern powers, as 
since that period the du¬ 
ties have been consider¬ 
ably greater than we 

7867 


1 

165 

12 

8 

know of heretofore. 

7015 

5 

6 

154 

13 

B 

Annual average for three 

19703 

4 

2 

550 

6 

8 

years, - - £. 

6567 

i 1 

9 

183 

8 

11 
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“ The importations consist chiefly of sugar, salt, 
coals, timber, deals, earthenware, hardware, and 
heiTings, The exportations, principally of beef, 
b^tte^r, hides, and linen yarn. Coleraine U not per¬ 
mitted to import certain articles, such as tobacco, 
.spirits, teas, and wines; the loss to our trade ffiust^ 
Of course, be considerable, as our merchants are 
obliged, for the most part, to bring all those com¬ 
modities from Belfast. If this restriction w^ done 
awa}', to which there seems to be no reasonable ob¬ 
jection, and the bar, at the entrance of our harbour, 
made navigable, or else a canal cut from Portrush 
to Coleraine, or to communicate with the Bann river, 
near to the sea, I have no doubt, from the situation 
of the town, that the trade would materially in¬ 
crease, as the intercourse with the internal part of the 
county would be much greater. 

M. J. PILL. 

In addition to this statement, very accurittely 
drawn up, and very obligingly communicated by 
the Collector of Coleraine, little remains for me to 
remark. There are, however, certain articles of 
commerce, which are brought to this town by land 
carriage, and which, .of course, do not fall under the 
cognizance of the custom-house. These articles 
are, chiefly, flannels, frizes, rateens, serges, cottons, 

haberdashery, 
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haberdashery, stationary, and other such goods of 
light weight and great value. 

By coastiyg vessels, dry fruits, dye-woods^ stardh, 
bleaching stuffi, porter, Engli^ strong-beer, iron, 
wrought and unwrought, are carried to Coleraine 
for the purposes of retail. There is, besides, an-, 
intermediate trade through Belfast, which, com¬ 
pared to that carried on immediately with Dubliti,* 
may be estimated, perhaps, in the ratio of ten to 
one. I am informed, that scarcely more than a sin¬ 
gle vessel has arrived annually from the latter port, 
for the last three years. 

The principal foreign trade is with Gottenburg, 
Christiansund, Dantzic, Memel, and Rotterdam. 
This trade is carried in vessels, freighted by the 
merchants, but not belonging to the port of C^- 
raine. The shipping of this place is very inconsi¬ 
derable. Vessels of 200 tons burthen, which draw 
but 81 feet of water, have passed the bar rvith safe¬ 
ty. Vessels of this build belong, for the most part, 
to Dantzic. The bar is a very formidable obstruc¬ 
tion. It is a shoal of sand, thrown up between th« 
tide and fresh-water current, entirely across the out¬ 
let, or estuary of the river Bann. Vessels, which 
are not skilfully piloted, or fortunately forwarded 
by wind and tide, are in great danger of touching 
on some of these sand banks; and, if once retained, 

cd have 
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have but little chance of escaping the breakers, which 
roll imperceptibly over the shoals. 

. It is much to be desired, that a canal could be ef¬ 
fected to the town from some safe bason. I have 
heard of a project to cut one from Port-rush, a dis¬ 
tance of more than four miles, through a hilly and" 
rocky country; another, from Port-stewart through 
Mr. Crommie’s bog, a distance of three miles, has 
been spoken of also. I venture to think, that a bason 
could be formed inland, near Sir George Hill’s bath¬ 
ing lodge, and that a cut made thence through tlic 
rvarren, of less than half a mile, rvould bring vessels 
safe above the bar and the fords. 


Sj»t. 16. —Mills of every Kind-, Potteries; Sugar- 
houses, fife. 

Paper Mills. 

There is one erected near Coleraine, by the Messrs. 
Church of that place; it is to be wished, that this 
company may succeed; but there are some difficul¬ 
ties, as I learn, respecting, the duties, which have 
cramped its exertions. 

There is another, on a wretched plan, con¬ 
structed on the Fahan, which makes those sorts 
of paper, called brown thirds and lapping paper. 
The manager alledges, that there is no demand 

for 
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for his white paper; be says, that the rags are 
sooty, and the water mossy. The machinery con¬ 
sists of a single wheel and two vats, works 40 
reams per month, and is rented at ^.40 per 
annum. 


Flour Mills. 

Within the county, there are but few; several are 
in the neighourhood. Tlie principal mill, belonging to 
Derry, was that of Sterling and Horner, at Penny- 
burn. Its machinery seemed well constructed; be¬ 
sides the flour-mill, there was machinery for making 
oil. Two corn-mills also were annexed to the pre¬ 
mises ; one driven by water, the other a wind-mill. 

Mr. Livingston has another flour-mill, near Wal¬ 
worth; and Messrs. Church a third, near Coleraine. 
These last are on plans rather confined; however, 
the machinery and conveniencies of Mr. Livingston’s 
mill are in good condition, and of no bad construc¬ 
tion. 

Corn-mills are too numerous to be inserted. The 
toll varies from the I6th to the 32d grain. There is 
a wind-mill near the water-side of Derrv. 

In most mills, besides the mouter, there is an ex¬ 
action called the bonnock, which originates in the 
‘giving, out of every barrel of shilling, much sis 
D d 2 would 
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wotild make a cake, (provincially bcnmck/ as a 
douceur to the miller. 


Flax-mills. 

These also arc common; the price is id. per/5. 
for dressing. 


Tucb-mills. 


I know of but two, one of which was till lately 
rather extensively carried on, in all its departments; 
but, as the spirit of tillage encreased, the sheep hav¬ 
ing given way to the plough, the employment of the 
mill is proportionately diminished. This mill is on 
the Balteagh river; the proprietor is Mr. Thomson. 
The second is on the Clanrandle stream, and is al¬ 
most too rude and insignificant to be mentioned. 


Potteries. 

No country seems Iretter adapted for this manui- 
fecture; besides granites and granitines, we have the 
pUreot fiint in our quartz, and in our white argil of 

the 
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the Bann we have excellent clays. At present, 
there are not any wares made in L. Derry, except of 
a coarse fabric, composed of the red clays of th^ub* 
soils, which are coarse, and abound with iron ;* lliese 
all burn into a red colour, and consist of pans, crocks 
(glazed and unglazed), pipes for bleach-greens, pots 
for gardens, &c. The chief manufacture is at Agi- 
vey; I saw a very inconsiderable one near Castle- 
Dawson. When such materials, as are above men¬ 
tioned, are found near great turbaries, a good 
speculation opens to the skilful capitalists—but 
where are they 


Sugar-houses, 

There is a sugar-house carried on by a company 
at Derry, which manufactures lump sugars of good 
(quality, and to a considerable amount. 


Breweries, 


The chief breweries are at Coleraine, ^y Mr. Galt; 
at Moneymore, by Mr. Millar; at Newtown-lima- 
vady, by Mrs. Osborne; and at Derry, by Mrs. Bell. 


Commumcatim 
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Communication bj/ James Jcheson, Esq. of Oak^ 
L. Derry. 

New Apparatus for Brewing. 



“ Fill the heating vessel, a, with water, to the level 
of the pipe, d, the cocks' being both shut; the malt is 
put into the vessel, b, which has the bottom pierced 
and covered as usual; the malt is bruised between 
rollers, and the cock, e, stopped; apply the fire; rvhen 
the water beats, it will flow from a, through d, into 
b, on which open the cock, e, and fill in w'ater into 
a, until it stands in both vessels at the level of the 
pipe d ; continue the fire until the liquor comes to 
boil, and your wort good; put the hops into a, and 

continue 
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continue your fire until your liquor is sufficiently 
boiled; the cock,y, runs the liquor into the cooler, c. 
The advantage of this apparatus is evident; it may 
be made of a size suited to the wants of the family. 
Brewing will not, with it, be more troublesome than 
any comtpon culinary process of the kitchen.” 


Salt-pans. 

At Derry, there is one belonging to Mr. Darcus^ 
which makes salt, and burns lime. Mr. Major has 
another, on a similar plan, close to the beach, on the 
north of the Fahan. The lighter, which carries 20. 
tons of salt to Strabane, at 5s. per ton, brings down 
the lime-stone, from near Port-hall, at 2s. 6d. th^^ 
ton. 


Bistillenes, 


At Castle-Dawson there is a large still; at Cole-, 
rainc, Mr. Aiken kept another. At present, the 
only distillers in that town arc Messrs. Hopkins. 

There is a pernicious system, of distilling oats iin- 
malted; you see the oats quite plain in the grains. 
The great stills pay duty according to their doub-. 

bliogs^ 
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lings, k, for every barrel of malt, as if it field¬ 
ed at the r^e of is galkmsi but a barrel of oom- 
inon malt yields (acccffding to myjnformation, for 
I am not at all in the way. of knowing it from 
personal iospectkm) .at the fcate of about seven or 
eight gallons; to make up the deficiency, oats are 
put in raw into the keeve. The regulation of 23 
doublings in six days is against the quality ; for the 
haste to accomplish this rated minimum is such, that 
the still must be forced night and day, Sunday in¬ 
cluded. The great distillers of Dublin, who have 
every convenience on the most ample and improved 
scale, may perhaps accede to this the more wil¬ 
lingly, as it tends to put the country distiller out of 
the field of competition, provided he is honest 
enough to attempt at fair dealing. Be that as it 
may, the present excise operates, in this particular, 
as a premium on private distilleries; I may safely 
say, that nine-tenths of the barley, grown in our 
county, is disposed of to private distillers., 

I pretend not to assert, that if our country distil¬ 
lers had the same skill and apparatus as those of 
England, aud still more those of Scotland, they 
would not be able to cope with the excise, and 
thereby defeat the private distillers. But I venture 
to say that, considering the imperfect state of tbeir 
implements and knowledge, it is impossible, that the 
country distiller can be competent to these ejects. 

I have 
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I have heard of a company of distillers, who have 
several times burned the bottom out of their still, by 
endeavouring at the haste requisite for profit. 

Another very injurious gram is thrown into the 
malt wi: hout rese.rve. It is called sturdy, and is the 
lolium si’calinimi of the botanists. This is so pow¬ 
erful a narcotic, that, when the barley was made into 
meal during the scarcity, I have heard very strange 
effects produced by eating the stirabout made of 
meal, in which this abounds. In particular, when 1 
lodged at the shore, near Down-hill, in summer, 
1800, some of l.ord Bristol’s labourers, who w'ere mis¬ 
sing after breakfast, were found fast asleep from this 
cause; the next effect is extreme wealeness and de¬ 
bility. I'his plant grows greatly i(wnm out grounds- 
Tlie farmer could easily clear his barley of it; -but 
tlie distiller, I am told, docs not object to it, because 
it adds to the into:s4cating power of his whiskey. I 
hope some notice will be taken of this, which I 
know to be fact. 


SSCT. 
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Sects. 17, 18, i9, 20. 

Nurseries, Plantations, and Gentlemens' Seats. 

There are few nurseries in this county. One of no 
great note in tlie island of L. Derry, one or two iu 
the neighbourhood of Port-glcnone, and one small 
one near Mone 3 'naore, arc all that I can recollect of 
those, which are kept by professed nursery-men, 
who have ^ oung trees for sale. 

As to planting among farmers, whatever vestige 
remains in the hedge-vow of the field, or clump 
about the antienb dwelling, it is now almost utterly 
disused. The short tenure, tlie small farm, the 
heavy rent, and the want of other encouragements, 
account but too well for this sad neglect. Wliatevcr 
new plantations may be enumerated, arc the w'orks 
of gentlemen, or successful men of business. 

Mr. White, of this vicinity, has ornamented a wild 
and romantic S 9 eneiy. The two Mcssis. Magill, be¬ 
low him, have covered the rough ground with some 
trees. 

Among persons of the first order I may class Mr. 
Staples, of Lissane. The house is neat and com¬ 
modious. The elegance of this gentleman’s taste 
has not only decorated a secluded recess of moun¬ 


tainous 
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tainous tr-rritory, but seems even to have caused an 
imitative emulation, in a way proportionate to their 
situations, among the neighbouring gentlemen, and 
even in the poor mountaineers. 1 regret, that I have 
not been favoured with anv detail of the manage¬ 
ment, by which Mr. Sta])les’,s retirement has been sO 
beautified. The trees are beech, larch, lime, chest¬ 
nut, stcanjorc, with ash, firs, and pines; hy far the 
greatest part planted by the present proprietor. 
The river is managed so as to form a beautiful sheet 
of water, surrounded by stately trees, and a smooth 
green margin. This water afterwards tumbles over 
an obstruction, winch produces an artificial cata¬ 
ract ; there is beside it a neat bridge, built by the 
famous Ducart. Whoever has not seen Lissanc, has 
not seen one of the greatest ornaments of our 
county. 

]lftw(;cn [.issane and Coagh, Mr. Robert Magill 
and Mr. G. Ladely have neat dwellings, and are 
dressing their grounds, not without efi’ect. 

At Springhill arc the finest trees in this county. 
They spring from a limestone terrace. Sweet chest¬ 
nuts, yews, silver firs, stone pines, balm of Gilead, 
firs, beech, oak, ash, with many other varieties of 
forest trees and shrubs, have arrived on this favourite 
spot to the highest state of beauty, size, and station. 
The mansion is built iti the old castle style. Upon 
the whole, this situation, w’ith its improvements, 

brings 
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bfingg to mind something of the antient dignity of 
resident ianrllords. 

The plantations, belonging to Castlc-Dawson, are 
not 80 well laid out; they serve, however, to do 
away the gloomy air of the bogs, througli which they 
rise. I understood, that the oaks were destined to 
the hatchet. Without these, certainly the Scottish 
firs, in straiglit lines, will give an imperfect relief to 
the air of flatness and straight lines, which already 
injure the effect, which trees are calculated to pro- 
d»ice. The bouse is situated low, and is built some¬ 
thing in the old style. 

Mr. Spottiswood has planted with gotxl success at 
Ballaghy. His farming inclosures are thriving, and 
well preserved, and his example, as an useful and 
omamentaJ farmer, is likely to he impressive in that 
neighbourhootl. 

There are a good number of trees scattered about 
Mr. Dawson Downing’s house, at Rose-gift; and at 
the old castle, now occupied by Mr. Madden, some 
fine old trees revive the idea of former and better 
times. 

The house of BallyscuIIion is so uncommon as to 
plan, that even the following imperfect sketch may 
be desirable to the lovers of architecture. 

The ground plan is an oval, whose greatest dia¬ 
meter is 94 feet, the shorter is 84 feet; around the 
building are disposed 20 fluted Corinthian pilasters, 

of 
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of two feet nine inches in diameter; the intermediate 
spaces are faced with stone, quarried in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains, in colour resembling the Port¬ 
land stone. On the frieze are the following lines in 
gold letters, which encircle the house. 

“ Hie vlridi in carapo, teinplum de marmore ponam, 

“ Propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
“ Bemniut, et tenui praetexit arundine ripas.” 

Of these lines, the literal translation is,—“ Here is a 
verdant plain; I will place a temple of marble be¬ 
side the waters, where the vast Bann strays in slug¬ 
gish windings, and clothes his banks with tender 
reed.” 

How many in this neighbourhood would wish to 
see the words of the poet, applied to the noble pos¬ 
sessor, still further realized. 

“ In medio mihi Csesar erit, templuraque tenebit.” 

The northern face of the building presents a statelj' 
portico, supported by six pillars, similar to the pi¬ 
lasters, as to order and dimension. On the frieze of 
the portico, the following Greek verses are inscribed 
in large gold letters. 

** AiUtiue ataxXwttrSi 
“ noWlof iHf* 

“ Kat 'lu w\ovlu 


The 
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The translation is almost literally this.—“ Imme¬ 
diately. open ye doors, for much wealth is within, 
^nd, with that wealth, fresh-springing benevolence.” 

Over a neat entablature, is raised an attic story, 
12 feet in height; the building is crowned by a 
dome, in which is an elegant sky-light. The hall is 
in measurement 24 feet by 22i feet, ornamented by 
admirable statues of the Apollo of Belvedere, and the 
Vatican Mercury; the busts of Cicero, Demosthenes, 
Seneca, and Pericles, of fine statuary marble, are 
placed in niches. The great stair-case is constructed 
geometrically, in the centre of the house; it is of cut 
stone, carrying with it a back stair-case, occasionally 
communicating; these form a kind of double spiral, 
and are both lighted from above. A number of 
busts and statues are placed in niches, along the stairs 
and lobbies. 

The drawing and dining-rooms are on the first 
floor; each of these is a segment of an ellipse, 36 
feet long, 24 feet wide, and 18 feet high: both 
rooms are ornamented with fine paintings. The li¬ 
brary is 70 feet by 22^ feet. The upper rooms aie 
sleeping chambers, each being the section of art 
ellipse. 

From a small room on either side of the hall, a 
coridore is extended, which corridores are in¬ 
tended to conduct towards two large galleries, one 
for the paintings of the Italian, the other for those 

of 
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th'R Flemish school; these galleries are to be 82 
feet by 25. 

Two large squares of offices, each 110 feet, are 
to be ranged in front of the galleries. All tiiese are 
to be faced with cut stone, from the quarries near 
Dungiven. When completed, the line of building 
in front will extend nearly 350 feet. I add a 
view of this very interesting and superb edifice. 

Lord Bristol has planted a considerable number 
of trees near Ballyscullion house. They lie too far 
from the mansion, and are situated too low, to give 
any additional effect to this princely edifice. It is 
to be regretted, that the lawn around is not yet made 
to correspond with the rest of the noble and diver- 
fied scenery ami landscape. 

At Magherafelt, Mr. Patterson has planted; and 
in the neighbourhood, Mr. Henry Patterson has a 
neat dwelling, ornamented by trees, and giving the 
idea of snngness and good taste. 

Several gentlemen have ornamental plantings and 
good houses, both which are greatly required in the 
dreary half valley of the Bann; Mr. Ellis, of Innis- 
rush, Mr. A. Orr, of Landmore, Mr. Forrester, of 
Aghadowey, Mr. Anthony Forrester, near Maghera, 
Mr. James Orr, of Keely, and Mr. Orr, of Bally- 
britain. 

At Bovagh, there is a good quantity of old timber; 
4 iid at Aghgivey, Mr. Lecky has a demesne, with 

plantations, 
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pkntatioiKy where Mr. William Orr is now resident. 

Mr. Samuel Lyle had done something considerable 
in the planting way^ before he disposed of his place 
at Greenficid to Me. Bcnnet. 

Tlie late Mr. Richardson, of Summer-seat, was, 
unquestionably, the first planter of the county. The 
soil, on which great part of his extensive planting 
was made, consisted of a stiff’ and spouty blaeish 
clay; by trenching and draining, and by great care 
and expcncc, bis trees have come forward with rapi¬ 
dity. On the high gravel bank, which is wooded 
to the top, he built a neat banqueting house, or pa- 
vUioa. It overlooked the water-fall of the Bann, at 
the Cuts; the town, bridge, and improvements be¬ 
longing to Coleraine, were viewed to tlie north; op¬ 
posite, is the high mound called Mount Sandlc, 
■which the late and the present projir'ietor of Sum- 
raer-seat have planted and guarded, I hope, with as 
much effect as good taste. The mansion-house, I 
learn, was burned some time ago; the present dwel¬ 
ling-house has been formed out of the offices. 

Jackson-hall demesne contains some well-grown 
timber. The situation is not without scenery. 
The mansion is of brick, in a peculiar style, some¬ 
what Chinese, as to railing and windows. It is, in 
the absence of the proprietor, tenanted by one of our 
worthiest and most hospitable country gentlemen 
and farmers, Mr. Lyle. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Tittle, near Coleraine, is la remarkably neat 
improver. 

Mr. Blacker has commenced the project of mo¬ 
dernizing the antient, but not unpleasirig demesne, 
of Millburn. There are some trees, mostly apple- 
trees, of which there seems to have been a flourish¬ 
ing orchard; the Scottish fir had begun to decay, 
after having attained a full size. The north-west 
wind is screened off this place by the opposite high 
bank of the Bann. 

The same cause, it is to be hoped, will contri¬ 
bute to the growth of Mr. Curtis’s young trees; some 
of them are rather exposed too high. Mr. Curtis 
has effected considerable improvements upon a roc¬ 
ky bank. The stile of his house and ground is 
somewhat peculiar. A West Indian must be al¬ 
lowed to indulge his long acquired habits. I only 
lament, that we have not more such residents, who 
benefit the laborious classes in the best possible way, 
by affording them plenty of work, and well paid 
wages. 

From Mr. Crdmmie I learned, that many thou¬ 
sands of trees had been planted by himself; but 
ma^y of these had fallen before the merciless nor- 
westers. I had great pleasure in observing several 
healthy young traes, of various sorts. Thorn hed¬ 
ges, which shrink and pine in the other neighbour¬ 
ing farms, succed with Mr. Crommie, in the more 
£ e sheltered 
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sheltered parts. There is a good shcep-valk here, 
enclosed by stone and limo. The n»ansion*house is 
among the first in our county. 

At Mr. Mackay’s lo,dgc, called Prospect, no tree 
cottkl grow, on account of its exposure to the sea 
breeze. Evert quicks are stunted, and driven away 
in the rake of the blast. 

Mr. O’Neil also has a lodge here, and has com¬ 
menced the task of improving. 

On the west of the Bunn, Mrs. Robinson has 
planted with success. I understand that this lady is 
a very zealous farmer. The lodge, which belonged 
to the late Doctor Barnard, is pleasantly and coir- 
veniently situated. 

The Glen of Down-hill, opening to the sea, at 
Port-vantage, to the iiortli-east, w'inds round the 
sloping lawn, whose termination above is a conti¬ 
nued escarpment, disclosing, where the planting has 
not succeeded, the rugged and over-jutting masses of 
the table basalt. Amongst these rude masses, wind¬ 
ing walks are laid out with taste; the nakedness is 
generally relieved by abundant tirops of grasses, 
chiefly broinus and avena elatior; and not unfre- 
quently tire brow of a rude ledge is beautiful!^ de¬ 
corated by the rich yellow and green of various 
trefoils, mosses, sea-pinks, and spa-campiohs. Tim 
glen, enclosing the lawn, is curved, nearly in tire 
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figure of a horse-shoe, whose two heels arc the 
opening to the north-west; the bottoms have been 
dressed into meadow, and tlie rugged declivity, of 
each side, trenched, planted, and intersected with 
walks. It is here, that the eye at once discerns 
the deadly effect of the north-west wind; for, on 
examining the condition of the trees, at either open¬ 
ing of this glen, you find every thing blighted and 
stunted until the place, where the interior side of 
the curve landlocks the exterior; after which, the 
planting becomes healthy and flourishing. 

The reader is here presented with an elevation 
of Down-hill house. In view of the south front, 
IS the Mausoleum. This elegant structure was erect¬ 
ed by the present Earl to the memory of his brother, 
formerly ambassador to the court of Spain. The sta¬ 
tue of this Earl is placed in an elevated station. The 
whole of this erection is singularly beautiful, and, 1 
believe, unique. 

The following quotation from Virgil, marked in 
large gilt letters, around tlie mausoleum, testifies the 
fraternal affection of the living, to the departed Earl, 


“ Ille meos errare boves, ut cernis, et ipsura 
“ Ludere quae vellera calamo permisit agresti.” 


The Mussunden temple is also a beautiful and sin¬ 
gular erection. The interior is fitted as a library, and 
E e 2 filled 


O 
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filled with books; around the outside, in gilt letters, 
are the following verses from Lucretius; 

“ Suave mari magno, turbantibas asquora ventis, 

“ E terra alterius magnum spcctare laboreni.” 


A Catalogue of the principal Pictures and Statues 
at Doxvn-hill and Ballyscullion. 

At Down-hill. 

A Madonna della sedia—a vdry fine copy of the 
picture by Raphael, formerly in the Pitti palace, at 
Florence, now in the repository at Paris. 

Sharpers at cards—an admirable copy of a picture 
by Caravaggio. 

Christ, bearing liis cross, b}'^ Guido—an original. 

Achilles, drawing the body of Hector round the 
walls of Troy, by Gavin Hamilton. 

A bust of Socrates—very good, somewhat muti¬ 
lated. 

A moon-light piece, by Moore. 

A basso relievo—very excellent subject—Socrates 
detecting Alcibiades in the society of courtezans. 

A holy family—by Baroccio. 

A ditto, in repose—by ditto. 

A landscape—by Hackert, a copy of one of Poussin. 

A ditto—^ 
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A ditto—by ditto, copy of the Altieri—Claude. 

The ruins of the temple of Janus—a good mo'Saic. 

A Cupid, bending bis bow—an original, by Cor- 
reggip. 

Virgin, and child—original, by Pietro Perugino. 

St. Cecilia—original, by Gucrcino. 

A view of the lake Nemi— ) very fine landscapes, 

A view of the lake Albano—* by .Tones. 

A view of the lake Nemi, by Jacob Moore. 

The death of Lucretia—the chef d’oeuvre of Gavin 
Hamilton. 

The cardinal virtues—-on gold grounds, copies 
from Guido, 

Venus and Cupid—copy from Titian. 

St. Petronilla—ditto, from Guercino. 

A landscape—an excellent copy from an original, 
by Salvator Rosa. 

St. John—original, by Gucrcino. 

Vanity and modesty—a copy from the original, by 
Leonardo de Vinci. 

School-master—an admirable copy from Titian, 

T\vo landscapes—original, by Orizonte. 

Madonna and child—^by Pietro Perugino, 

Return of Priam with the body of Hector—by 
Durnot. 

Two pieces—groupes, taken from the school of 
Athens. 

A statue of Cicero, in consular robes. 

Scveyal fine gesscs of famous statues at Rome. 

I cart 
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I cq^, only from memory, give an account of the 
pictures at Ballyscullion, as follows; 

The Transfiguration—a most wonderful copy of 
the original of Raphael, by Durnot. 

Virgin and child, Magdalen, St. Jerom, and two 
angels—a fine copy of the original by Correggio, 
considered as his chef d’muvrc, taken from Parma 
by the French. 

Two laudscape.s—original, by Claude Lorraine. 

A landscape—a view in Wales, bj’ Barret. 

Death of General Wolfe, by West. 

A Magdalen—by Guido, original. 

Adoration of the She|)herds—a fine original, by 
Titian. 

Two landscapes—by Rysdacl, original. 

One ditto, small, by Wouverman—original. 

Three sea-views, by Vernct—original. 

The woman taken in adultery—original, by 
Lucas Cranach. 

The Four Evangelists, by Albert Durer—original. 

A good copy of the Aurora of Guido. 

St. Peter and St. Paul—a copy of the original of 
Guido. 

The Laocoon—in gess. 

Several good busts. 


Entering 
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Etiteriiig the eastern glen of Down-hill, you pass 
the lawn, on eithef side of which the planting consists 
of the almost grassy green of the larch, well con- 
—trusted with the bluish hue of the pine and Scotch 
fir. Through this planting, notliing can produce a 
more romantic effect, than the presentation of the 
tabular, and sooietiiues almost columnar basaltic 
rocks, whose naked protrusions and wild ruggcdnoss 
prevent the new-mown lawn and decorated slo{jes 
from tiring the fancy too much, by the recollection 
of artificial labour. To the right, over the plant¬ 
ing, reigns the majestic mausoleum, which, toge¬ 
ther with the uppermost fringe of the branches, i.s 
projected on the sky, whose* clear blue light gives 
to the eye tiie exact outline of the columns, the sta¬ 
tue, atxl the dome. Along the same range appear 
the hay-cocks, and, as you shift along the contintially 
changeful course of the side-hanks, tlie eye catches 
tiic ruiu of an old chapel, and of the wall enclos. 
ing an antient burying ground. Meanwhile the 
right bank bends olF to the north, and tlien gives 
place to a new swell, which rises to divide the j)as- 
sage towards the north. The southern declivity of 
this .slope is planted, and thus a new outline is given 
to the remainder of the ravine. 

The jutting and retiring cmves of the bank are 
covered with foliage and rocks. The natural chan¬ 
nel of a stream, which tumbles over tlic rocks at 
two separate places, produces iwo ple.ising water- . 

falls. 
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fells. Immediately on passing the wall, the enchaat- 
ment dissolves, and you find how slender is the par¬ 
tition between a poetic elysium, and the common 
place occupation of rustic life. 

Lord Bristol has planted another very extensive- 
bank at Bally-maddigan glebe. Ash, oak, willow, 
pine, lime, horse-chestnut, spruce, larch, are thriv¬ 
ing luxuriantly. 7'besoil is sometimes blueish clay 
for two feet, but by trenching, two or three spades 
deep, it^has been much improved. Several young 
trees, which might bear under lopping, are stifling 
others, which cannot be pruned; among the former, 
the elms, among the latter, the silver fir. 

The bligliting effect’of the north-west is equally 
destructive to the quicks, planted behind the shelter 
of nigh loose walls, in the divisions of the higher 
grounds. The same is true every where else on this 
coast, in the same exposure. The trees and hedges 
seem to fly from the enemy; their scanty growth 
sprouts all from the side most distant from the sea, 
‘leaving a ragged, wounded, and blighted rear to 
tire destructive pursuer, so soon as they over-top 
the screen, whether it be natural or artificial. The 
best possible mode, for planting m exposed situa¬ 
tions, is to throw up ditches, topped with broom, and 
behind whose shelter the seeds of the hardiest forest 
trees are to be dibbled in thickly. It is not until 
these have grown to a considerable height, that we 
can hope for trees of a more delicate constitution. 

I must not forget, that the salix caprea, or black sal¬ 
low. 
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Idw^ seemed alone to endure the storms from the 
north-west; I give this hint, that experiments may 
a^ertain the fact more generally. 

■~*lfcme good dwellings, and even some plantations 
occur, afljer passing through the eastern sands of 
Magilligan. The chief of these are, Castlc-lecky, 
Mr. M‘Niel’s, Mr. Cost’s, and Mr. Cuddy’s. 

Belarena, the scat of Mr. Gage, has been weU 
planted with variety of forest trees and slirubs; con¬ 
sidering the lightness of tlie soil, which, for the 
most part, is sandy, these plantations succeed re¬ 
markably well. There are good and spacious enclo¬ 
sures of stone-wall. The antient timber has a re¬ 
spectable appearance. The mansion is a solid andt 
capacious addition of modern to antient building. 
But the dark colour of the basalt stone, which re¬ 
mains without rough-cast, added to the lowness of 
the situation, prevents the improvement from haw¬ 
ing the due cfl'ect upon the eye of the passenger. 
There are good gardens and orchards at Belarena. 

Formerly, trees grew very w’cll in the low lands of 
Magilligan. Vestiges of antient planting are still 
existing; even the sallows, which clump some cotta¬ 
ges through this flat, are a great relief to the view. 
The farmers think, that some great change has liap- 
[)enod to the climate, becau.se timber succeeded bet¬ 
tor in remote periods than at present. I rather thin^, 
that the sea is gradually retreating below the antient 

level. 
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level, and that this circumstance may influence the 
soil. Undoubtedly, all these flats have been sub¬ 
marine, at no very remote epocha. Shells abound 
two miles to the interior of Magilligan in dry sand ; 
a certain proof, that these materials, which decay in 
dr^'- exposures, have been laid in tlicir present beds, 
at a time, possibly, within the era of civilization in 
this country. 

Fossil timber is found in Magilligan very common¬ 
ly, and, what is remarkable, a great part of it is= 
yew. Oak is raised in small bogs west of Newtotvn- 
limavady. 

Mr. M'Causland, of Fruit-hill, has been eminently 
a planter, nor is tliere any relaxation in bis spirited 
undertakings. As to good taste, it is gratifying to 
see the successive expansions of different genera¬ 
tions on a paternal property. Although one cannot 
admire the straight lines, and right angles, with 
their contents of nndiversified trees, yet, when a 
modern planter, who evinces his own good taste, 
spares the works, which had given pleasure to an an¬ 
cestor, through affectionate piety, one is more dis¬ 
posed to love the heart, than to blame the mind, 
which consecrates, amidst this antique scenery, the 
tenderness due to the amiable dead. 

The mansion of Fruit-hill may be impeached with 
the common fault; It is a piece-meal addition upon 
addition. Yet it is neat, and boasts, I think, one 

of 
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of the best and pleasantest rooms in the connty. 
The garden is extensive, and surrounded by a su¬ 
perb wall. The bounds of this work enjoin me not 
tb^a’well, as I otherwise Avould, on the otlier im¬ 
provements of this most courteous and hospitable 
abode. 

Streeve is the dwelling of Mrs. M'Causland. The 
timber around it is respectable. The gardens and 
orchards are extensive, and well preserved; but 
nothing is so ornamental to this rcliremctit, as is the 
presence of the kind and amiable mistress. 

Mr. Ross, of the Loilgo, has a neat dwelling, 
handsomely seated on the bank of the Roe, close to 
Newtown. The steep declivities are well clothed 
with thriving trees; the rest of this improvement is 
laid out in lawn, skreens, and clumps. 

Daisey-hill, the seat of Mr. Dominick M'Caus- 
land, is one of our very best examples of modem 
improvement. The rich levels along the Roc, when 
dressed into meadow, with the belt of planting oa 
the inner banks; over this, the clumping of the high 
gravel swells; the winding of the river; the conti¬ 
nual variety of surface, and outline, from the bridge 
of Newtown to the end of the deer-park; the 
chcarful appearance of the town and country'; all 
together give an air of beauty, and even of magnifi¬ 
cence. There are good gardens and orchards, well 
enclosed by walls. The dwelling, with its squares 

of 
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o£ ofSn^es, is in the first stile of that accommodation, 
whicl^ values no expense. 

. At the foot of Ballyness, 10 acres were pmnted 
out to me, which had been laid out by the late Mef« 
quis of Waterford for a plantation. This useful 
work has not proceeded beyond the mere ditching, 
though of many years standing. 

Mr. Ogilbicj of Ard-N’Argle, has an excellent 
bouse, on a commanding situation over the Roc. 
His plantings are rising to the utmost of his wish. 

Farlowe is a neat and sequestered retirement. Mr. 
William Moody has a good orchard, and is well shel¬ 
tered. Contiguous to this, is the hospitable residence 
of old Mrs. M‘Causland; it forms two sides of a 
square, the otlicr two are expressed by thick ranges 
of planting. It is altogether tlie neatest thing, in 
the stile of the English cabin, in our county; within 
are very good and lofty apartments, connected by 
corridorcs. 

Oatlands, the farm of Mr. Cluinh, is a good dwel¬ 
ling; it stands rather low, and, from its exposure to 
the sea-breezes, is ratlicr unfavourably situated for 
planting. There are good gardens, well planted 
with fruit trees, in and near Newtown. Mr. Huey 
has a garden, containing eight acres within a high 
wall. Mr. Campbell has a large garden, in excel-, 
lent order, with good brick walls, well lined with 
fruits of the first quality, which, at the appointed 


seasons. 
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seasons, are plenteomly fumishiSii 'fct his tiiost hos^- 
pitable board. The Rev. Mr. Hamilton a 
-Tseatfe- lodge, with planting at Bessbrook. The Rev. 
Mr. Bruce has greatly improved the glebe-house. 
His grounds and trees wear the appearance, cor¬ 
respondent to the genteel taste of the inmates of 
Tinlagan. 

Walworth, the seat of the Right Hon. Mr. Beres- 
ford contains a large tract of antient and venera¬ 
ble forest trees. This furnishes an example of the 
value of plantations ; for, though the soil is no bet¬ 
ter, m general, than a cold till of blue clay, with 
shingle of schist, and spouty incoherent Itioss, 
yet oak, ash, sycamore, With many varieties of the 
firs, have arrived at great perfection. Walworth 
has greatly the air of a forest on the continent. Very 
little of tlie improvements appesur from the road. 
The dwelling is a neat lodge; the antient gardens, 
though old, are in good order, and the orchards very 
productive. The lowness of the situation, with the 
prospect of large flats of the ouzey beach, when the 
tide is out, operates against the hope of much cheat¬ 
ful beauty. However, when the tide is full, and the 
sun setting over the Magilligan ranges, the charm¬ 
ing promontory of Benyevenagh, seen through the 
/oliagc of thick woods, is not without traits of the 
picturesque. 


At 
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At Mr. Sterling’s are the remains of the antient 
fort, flankers, and bawn. The present dwelling and 
offices occupy part of the old foundation. Mr. ^^r^, 
ling possesses one of the best and earliest gardens of 
the county, well walled, and stored with excellent 
fruit trees. 

The improvement of Wilsborough brings this 
comfort to the present possessor, that, whatever rude 
outlines had been sketched by his ancestor, the 
whole of the decoration is a creation of his own. 

As a planter, Mr. Scott stands ncai ly in the same ' 
eminent pqjnt of view, as he ranks among our far¬ 
mers. According to my information from this gen- 
tleriian, young trees can be had from Scotland at 5s. 
per thousand, equal to any from Derry or Port-glc- 
none, which sell at from 6 j. to Sv. per thousand* 

I saw great numbers of trees thriving on the quick 
moss, which is thus effected; Mr. Scott causes a round 
pit to be dug in the bog; this is filled with vegetable 
earth, or fertile clay; the plants being rooted in this, 
it needs no further care but that of keeping it from 
shaking, witli that of occasionally pressing down the 
clay to the roots after high winds. Beech and oak 
succeed in this way, and even without clay or soil; 
ash and sycamore require a mixture of the soils. 
Larch, silver firs, alder, spruce, and birch, are inter¬ 
mingled w'ith the other trees, in very promising and 
extensive plantations. 


Since 
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Since the bog has l^en greatly cut away, aud will 
soon be entirely succeeded by* cultivation and en¬ 
closure, under the judicious management of Mr. 
Scott, we may expect to see one of the richest land¬ 
scapes of our county, in surveying the champaign 
country, with the lake, from the heights of Campsay 
towards the outline of Innishowon, and the foreland 
of Benyevenagh. 

What an addition, if, through all this tract, w'e 
had resident and enterprizing landlords? In this 
respect, Mr. Scott has shewn, that not only the gen¬ 
tleman, but the cottager, can ornament the country. 
Let every tetiant b(j taught to plant some little clump 
around his dwelling, and that dwelling will not only 
be move comfortable within, but it will be seen with 
pleasure by the proprietor himself, .when, returning 
from his marketing excursion, he reflects, that he 
too contributes to the endearing beauty of the land¬ 
scape. At present, the flat before us requires much 
to be animated with breaks of tufted hamlets. What 
a valley would it be, if intersected even with the 
tree sallow or gargomel ? I’he examples in Myroe, 
where the.se have been stuck down, fully illustrate 
this observation. 

At Ballymagard, Mr. Hart has planted, and is 
meditating still greater plantations. 7’iic soil and 
asjject are favourable. Mr. Hart has a commodious 
dwelling. The view of the bay and point of Cul- 


more 
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'more is very fine at high \^ter. This is seen to 
gfeateffect from tHb. bow windows of*^ very superb 
room, lately built by this hospitable country gentle¬ 
man. 

Sir George Hill is a very spirited planter. The 
rapidity, with which the demesne of Brook-liall has 
'taken the lead of most other improvements, reflects 
credit on the zeaj of the proprietor. The man^on is 
a modern edifice, lately finished on a very elegant 
plan. There are gardens and every thing else cor¬ 
responding. Old trees intermingle with the new, 
and the prospect from the house, and other parts of 
the farms, is extremely fine. 

Boom-hall, belonging to the Alexander family, 
is a spacious edifice; it commands fine views on 
mther side. To the south lies the peninsula of 
Derry, with the view of the city and the spire, the 
bridge and the harbour; to the north is the entrance 
*of the river and the bay of Cuimore. Trees seem 
rather backward in some parts of this demesne; in 
other places, they come on much better. 

Sir Andrew Ferguson has lately built a very com¬ 
modious, dwelling. Plarttings, both by his father and 
himself, get on rapidly. The prospect is much the 
same as that of the other houses just noticed. 

At Ivy is a neat lodge, with gardens and planting. 
Trees succeed rvell in other lodges and farms of this 
rmighbouirhood, particularly with Mr. Thomas Scott, 

(barrister) 
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(barrister) who has made exertions in improving, 
which are only intermitted on account of reasons 
hinted at in another part of this work. 

Mr. Alex. Lecky has a neat dwelling, with suitable 
planting and accommodations. It is called Milton 
Lodge, and ends the catalogue of improvements on 
tliis side, exce[)t those of Mnllenan and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, which are very creditable to the valuable 
farmers, who have set an unusually good example in 
this department. 

In the immediate vicinity of the city, several gen¬ 
tlemen have gardens and other improvements. Mr. 
Lccky is in the first rank of these; his garden, near 
the Bluebell-hill, is a pleasant retreat. Mr. Darcus, 
also, has considerable zeal in gardening. The gar¬ 
dens belonging to the Bishop are spacious and well 
inclosed. The Casino is in an elegant taste, both as 
to architecture, and the chiaro-scuro embellishments 
w'ithin. 

On the opposite bank of the Foyle, Mr. Knox 
possesses an excellent mansion-house, with a con¬ 
siderable decoration of planting. The view of Lou- 
donderrv and its bridge appears hence to fine efl'ect. 
There are good gardens, and other appropriate ac¬ 
commodations. 

At Ashbrook, trees planted within nn- recollec¬ 
tion, not above 14 years ago, are now of great 
growth. The glen abounds with timber of older 

F f date; 
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date; shrubs are intermixed along the pleasure 
walks. There is a neat house. The late proprietor 
went to much expcnce in additions. On tlie whole, 
Ashbrook is one of the prettiest spots in its vi¬ 
cinity. 

Beech-hill has fine timber; the grounds below it 
swell finely. The house is convenient. Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy Skipton will not fail to embellish wliatever is 
yet without ornament. 

At a little distance up the Fahan, Mr. Smith has 
built on an elevated situation. Other exertions in 
gardening and planting are following in due course. 
Mrs. Thomson, at Ardhill, has a neat dwelling, with 
a garden, and some good trees. 

Oaks, the neat lodge of Mr. Acheson, is a spot 
of singular beauty. The woods of Lord De Bla- 
quicre have partly been saved from the hatchet by the 
good taste of Mr. Acheson. The windings, with the 
alternate rapids and levels of the Fahan, the jutting 
rocks, green banks, fringes of trees, natural and 
planted, the neat scenery of a well ordered garden, 
immediately contrasted by bold rocks and rugged 
outlines ; all this is calculated to make the external 
of this mansion as captivating, as the inmates of it 
are estimable. Mr. Acheson is now building an ex- , 
rcllent house, ujion a most commodious plan, on the 
ojiposite bank, wliere he means shortly to reside. 
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The gardens and plantings of this are succeeding 
under the skilful management of the proprietor. 

Mr. Waddy, of Lower Cumber, has some thriving 
trees. 

Mr. Alex. Ogilby has lately begun to enclose and 
plant a screen, which may one day be an ornament 
to this nakcHl country. 

At Beaufort there is a dwelling, well situati^d, and 
some planting, the property of Mr. Ross, occupied 
by Mr. Ogilby. 

Mr. James Ross, of Cumber, is one of those gentle¬ 
men in the linen trade, whose exertions have en¬ 
abled him to benefit his native t:ounty. He is also 
an instance proving, that the ecclesiastical lands in 
this conntrv, when a toties (jnoties lease can be ob¬ 
tained, arc antongst the most encouraging. 

To the number of acres,' reclaimed from a rude 
state by tiiis gentleman, we may add several others, 
under the character of screens and corner plantings, 
which do credit to the proprietor. Mr. Ross lives in 
a commodious dwelling, to which he is now making 
considemble additions. 

Urumcovit is a gravelly district, favourable for 
planting. Mr. Hunter possesses bere a neat dwel- 
ting-house, well sheltered by planting, both old and 
new. 

7’he Messrs. Stevensons, around their neat habi¬ 
tations, have planted in the corner style, and have 
^enclosed their farms with good quick fences. 

F f 2 


The 
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The wjils about Dungiven are eminently favour¬ 
able to planting. The environs of Dungiven have 
lately been decorated by Mr. Leslie Ogilby. 

At Mattsmonnt, Mr. Ogilby is extending and im¬ 
proving the former habitation, and, along with tliis, 
contributing many essential and ornamental improve¬ 
ments. 

At Fort-william, Mr. Stephenson has much im¬ 
proved the air of a district, in it.self among the finest 
of our county. His house and trees may be seen at 
great distances, and look remarkably well when 
viewed from Desartmartin. 

At this place, the Rev- Mr. Magee has planted, 
and I had the satisfaction to learn from this very 
courteous gentleman, that not a single tree put down 
by him in the course of many 3 'ears has gone back. 

Mr. Canning, according to my information, is en¬ 
gaged in plantings, Avbich amount to seven acres. 

There arc, around the demesne, a number of vene¬ 
rable trees. Except immediately about tliis sj)ot, 
there is no pleasing pasture. The mansion is situated 
veiy low; of course, it is rather gloomj-. 

At the Grove, belonging to Mr. Church, of Oat- 
lands, there are some good trees; the house is small. 

At Maghera, Mr. Soden has planted, in addition 
to the improvements of his predecessor; but the na¬ 
ture of the surface is unfavourable for displaying 
trees to good ellecf. 

Mr.' 
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Mr. Anthony Forrester has done a good deal, both 
as a planter and builder. His other improvements 
are among the foremost in this part of the county. 


Orchards. 

I think it may be generally observed, that or¬ 
chards belong to the plantations where the English 
were settlers. The Scotch, perhaps, had not the 
examples so common at home, as to consider these 
sorts of improvements as of essential comfort in 
an early settlement. In order to appreciate this 
remark, let any person examine those parts of 
Armagh and Antrim, tvhich have been colonized 
from England, compared with other places under¬ 
taken by the Scotch. 

In the county of L, Derry, we have few orchards 
of an old standing, Even now, if we except those 
for the private uses of gentlemen, there are still 
very few. There have been some old orchards in 
Magilligan, where there w'as an English settlement, 
under the Gage family, but these are decayed. 

Those, which contribute to the general supply, are 
small; there are three or four in my parish, from 
“"Bajlycarton to Drumbane, which last is the best; 
it does not, perhaps, exceed acres. The trees 
were brought from Lisburn when three years old, and 

grafted; 
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grafted; they are about 24 feet distant from each 
other. Flags are placed l)encatli, to prevent the tap¬ 
roots from penetrating into the under soil, which is 
gravelly: the same precaution is in general use in 
every other soil. 

The apples are of the following varieties. 

1. Belly-fattei); a large baking winter apple, 
much lobed or striated in its surface. 

2. Longford permain; well known. 

3. Golden russet; ditto. 

4. Lady’s beauty; so called from its colours. 

5. Lady’s finger; from its shape. 

6. Lemon pippen; well known elsewhere; scarce 
in L. Derry. 

7. ^\'ine-appIe; from its dark red colour; not 
good. 

8. Bergamo; summer, autumn, winter, and royal. 
There are other orchards belonging to farmers; 

those at Derry beg are the best, and evince the taste 
for improvements, which belongs to good tenures; 
these arc perpetuities in the manor of Limavady. 
Mrs. M'Causland, of Streevc, has large orchards. 
Mr. Beresford has very productive apple-trees. Mr. 
M‘Causland, of Daisy-hill, and Mr. Huey, of New¬ 
town, liave great enclosures of garden-orchards. 
The former gentleman h:is five, and the latter ei^- 
acres. 

The 
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The fruit, usually found in these orchards, are 
plumbs, damascenes, &c. with the following apples, 
beside those already mentioned. 

1. White russet; well known. 

2. Brown ditto; ditto. 

3. Tancred; a baking apple, called from its shape, 

4. Tom chcstiiut; a small eating apple. 

5. Gennetin; early, 

6. Eve ; ditto, 

7. Fox’s whelp ; large red and white. 

8. Codling; well known. 

9. Kentish codling ; a variety. 

10. Non-parcil. 

11. Clack-melon. 

12. American nonsuch. 

13. Madam Gorge. 

Pears, 

1. Jargonelle. 

2. Autumn Bergamo, 

3. Winter ditto. 

4. Red Catharine. 

5. Cressane. 

6. Bonne Chr6ticnne, 

7. Cuisse do dame. 

8. Green Chizzle. 

Stony pear. 

All well known. 


Observations. 
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Observations. 

Trees planted at 20, 30, or even 40 feet asunder, 
appear too close to admit either good grass, clover, 
or grain beneath; they also impede the air, light, and 
heat, which are essential to the ripening of fruits. 
Besides this, trees planted, so close as 20 feet, very 
soon become ragged and fogged. If, on the con¬ 
trary, the fruit trees, as in Normandy, were plant¬ 
ed at greater distances, the cultiv’ation of field crops 
would be very little impeded ; especially if the stan¬ 
dard was kept pruned to a good height, for the pur¬ 
pose of letting horses pass under. If 80 trees were 
planted on an Irish acre, this would give very little 
obstruction to the usual tillage; and allowing only 
4s. per tree, the profit would be<i’.l6, which would 
amply compensate the additional trouble of fencing, 
M'atching, &c. 


Native Timber. 


In Magilligan, among other varieties of fossil tim¬ 
ber, are found very considerable quantities of ye^' 
which proves this tree to have been indigenous in 
this part of tlie county. Fossil oak and firs are almost 

every 
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every where in our bogs, in great profusion, and 
even in the highest and most exposed situations. 
The names of places attest the quantity of timber, 
at early periods; as, in these instances, Drunagh, 
the field of black-thorn; l.isnaskiagh, the fort of the 
white-thorn; Drulm-na-Derragh, the ridge with oak 
wood; Altagh-Derry, the glen with oak-woods, &c. 

I have heard several old people affirm, that in 
parts, now entirely naked, their own fatlrers have 
seen the martin jumping from bough to bough ; and 
that the tvoods extended 30 or 40 miles in several 
parts of the county. Many things contributed to the 
demolishing of native tvood ; 1st, the policy of hav¬ 
ing the country clear ; 2d, the lavish waste of fuel; 
3d, the exportation of staves, which were once the 
staple of Ireland; 4th, the demand for charcoal for 
smelting lead and iron, which were wrought to great 
extent in England at former periods. 

The greatest plantation of forest trees, is that of 
Walworth. There are some few woods in other 
parts. At the Largaj'jthe Rev. Mr. Wm. Hamilton 
is cutting down birch and hazle, which are sold for 
country uses. 

Many of those glens and banks, which once were 
shaded with natural oaks, are now naked ; and sorry 
I to record the destruction, to which many more 
are inexorably doomed. 

Among these, one of the most charming scenes 
of this, or any other county, is destined to the 


same. 
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same fate. I mean the Ness, wliich is a waterfall of 
the Burn-Tolloght. This stream, having tumbled 
over many schist rocks, which confine its channel 
before this, at the Ness gives the finest waterfall in 
the county. The descent is, in perpendicular, about 
60 feet. The rocks jut over as you stand below. 
Trees, especiallv native oaks, tuft these rocks, and 
fringe the opening of the vale; there is a level hoa7n, 
sufficiently expanded to foiiu a lawn, and the rocky 
declivities, as they gradually widen, spread down 
tlieir ornament of foliage to their bases. 

I beg to be considered, as not attempting a de¬ 
scription of this beautiful scenery, I give a poor, 
and, of necessity, a rapid sketcli. 

The banks of Krvay are also very finely wooded, 
and so are those on the opposite side. I’hcse arc 
already a.s.sailcd by the hatchet. Mr. Acheson has 
the merit of having saved some fine woods near his 
house; these he ransomed from devastation, as, I 
believe, he would do with others of those above 
mentioned, if some difficulties could be removed. 

When one casts a sorrowful eye over this barba¬ 
rous havock, perpetrated by those, who should rather 
adorn, than despoil, one is tempted to exclaim, iu 
the impassioned language of Tasso, 

L’un e I’altro sforza che le piante atterri, 

E faccia al bo.sco inusitati oltraggi —" ■■ 

Prendete in guardia questa selva, e queste 
Eiante, che numerate a voi consegno! 


Sect. 
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Sect. 21.— Prices of Timber. 

This is either foreign or native. The foreign is^ 
J. White oak. 

2. Mahogany. 

3. Walnut. 

4. Fir from Norway.—Of these the prices vary, ac- 
•cording to their scarcity and goodness. 

— Deals, from .T.16, lO.s. to 12 guineas (war priced 
average, £.1 per hundred of 120 lbs. 

— Logs, at from <£.4, lO.v. to £.1 per ton. 

— Planlf, double tlie price of deals, if 9 feet; if 12 
feet by 9, and 3 inches, from 4f/. to Q^d. per foot. 


Native Timber. 

1. Oak, white, the best, per cubic foot, 3.?. to 3^. 
9\d.-, black something cheaper. 

2. Ash, per cubic foot, 2s. to 3.t. The best grows 
on gravel ground, the worst on moss; that on 
clay, reddish in the grain. 

3. Grove fir, pjf cubic foot, from Is. to'ls. 7fi. 

'’4*,j^Sycamore, per ditto-for turners, last- 

makers, and beetles of bleaching machinery. 


5. Beech, 
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5. Beech, per ditto-reckoned superior to 

that of England, for nearly the same uses as the 
above. 

6. Birch, sold by hand, according to scantling. 

*1. Alder, ditto, ditto. 

8 . Lime-tree, ditto, ditto. 

9. Tree-sallow, gargomel salix, ditto, ditto. 

Other sorts for hoops, per hundred. 

Price of a common plough, ready for irons, 
lls. 

Price of a harrow—Of ash 4 sloats, l is. 41^’. 

5 bells, 30 iron tines. 

Price of a spade by good workmen at homg^65. 6d. 

Of ditto, from England, 4.y. ^d. 

Storaer, Sr. 5 d.—Collar, 35. 3d.—Hames, 25. Id. 

Wheel-car. 

Wood, iron, workmanship complete, £.B, 135. 9d, 

Tackling of ditto, - - - - Il5. 4Jd. 


Slide-car. 

Of oakling, 75. "Id .—Of birch, alder, or sallow, 
45. 4d.—Tackling of ditto, 55. 5d. 


TurJ^ 
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Turf-barrop. 


Of ash branches, 4f. id .—^better sort, 6s. 6i. 

Stable, yard, or garden barrow, 11s. 4|d., or of & 
better sort, 16s. Zd. 

Deal hand-barrow, 3s. Zd. —ash, 5s. 5d. 

Inferior kinds of ploughs, harrows, &c. made 
of soft wood, are sold in markets, in the proper 
season, at very cheap rates. Thus a birch plough 
sells at 6s. 6d .—a birch harrow, with rungs instead 
of sloats, at the same. 

Straddle and pins. Is. Id. 

Brehem, Is. id. 

Hames and tuggs, Is. Id. 

Creet, 2s. 2d. 


Sect. 22.—23. — Bog.s, Wastes, high Mountains. 


The map will best display the extent of these, by 
referring to the colours, as explained in the mar- 

Without the slightest intention of disrespect, I 
must suggest to the re-consideration of Dr. Beaufort, 
that Londonderry is a county, of which, by far, the 

greatest 
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greatest portion is mountain; and tliat, for the most 
part, of the rudest character. Few things manifest 
the advantage of county surveys, more than the 
perception of the local mistakes, to which even the 
most learned and acute minds must be liable, 
merely for want of local information. 

Thus, the accurate and ingenious Dr. Beaufort 
Jias been induced to state, that “ tliis county is not 
7nuc/i e7icwnhiTed zenth mountains. Benj evenagh, in 
the north, Sliabh-gallen, in tlic south, and Cairn- 
togher, which extends info 7\yronc, are all that 
claim our notice. In the last mentioned moun¬ 
tain all the rivers of this county have their source, 
e.xcept the Bann and the Foyle,” &c. May I re¬ 
quest the freedom of referring the learned author, 
with my other readers, to the map, which accom¬ 
panies this work f I can answer for its accuracy. 

In the same way, Dr. Hamilton, who has certain¬ 
ly the merit of being the pioneer to subsequent na¬ 
turalists, hurried, no doubt, in his excursions, has 
traced the boundary of tlic white lime-stone and 
basalt to the east of Sliabh-gallen, although no- 
tlung less than a cloud could have obscured ^thosc 
very prominent and conspicuous features of that 
mountain. 


Sect. 
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Sect. 24 .—Whether redalmable, and howf 


There is a great extent of nloss between Maghera 
and Castle-Dawson, more t!ian necessary, at pre¬ 
sent, for fuel. This flat is very reclaimable for 
meadow and other sorts of culture, by the usual 
process of dr.iining, paring, burning, and covering 
with compost. 

The same may be said of all the other flats along 
the Bann ; even where lime cannot be had, ashes can 
be supplied by the burning of their own surfaces. 
Few peat-mosses are so deep, as to be out of reach 
of the clay, which is the general subsoil of all low 
flats, and seems to have been stratified there, before 
the moss, growing out of the decay of coarse and 
aquatic plants, was accumulated. Even among rocky 
surfaces, either of schist or basalt, where the moss 
is deepest, the clayey deposits have been detained, 
even on the declivities of high mountains. 

But in high situations, independent of climature, 
the soil, under the moss, has become poor, by the 
never ceasing loss of their clay with lime and other 
soluble and, therefore, fertilizing materials, which 
are carried downward by the action of water. 
Even, when in higli climatures, tve find rich dells 
verdant hoams, as if by enchantment, along the 


mountain 
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mountain streamlets; we can easily trace the cause 
of their fertility, by adverting to the still higher re¬ 
gions, of whose upland spoil they have been made 
the depository. 

As to those peat mosses, which succeed each 
other, with only the interval of bad and rocky 
heights, through the interior of this district; in si¬ 
tuations, where they are not of use to the bleach- 
green, or to the inhabitants for fuel, I venture to sug¬ 
gest, that the deep levels of moss would become a 
more valualde arable, than most other soils in that 
district, and that the rocky knolls might be advan¬ 
tageously covered with hardy trees. 

In the high mountains, on examining attentively 
the vertical section of a new cut bog, I could al¬ 
most count the number of annual deposits from the 
coarse vegetables. These are preserved on account 
of tlicir strong texture, their tanning matter, and 
by not being tbe food of animals. One could also 
enumerate the various vegetables, %vhich enter into 
the composition of each bog. These things are 
much more observable in tbe hard mosses of moun¬ 


tains, than in the low m.arshv bogs; the latter hav¬ 
ing surfaces rendered unequal by tufts, or tnm- 
mocks, and being poaelied often by the feet of cat¬ 
tle. It is now admitted generally, contrary to the 
theory of Mr. Anderson, that peat-moss is the de¬ 


cayed accumulation, and not the living 


gro\vih\T 

vegctablf* 
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vegetable nutter. The tanning qual^y preserves 
the former deposit, and, with it, all matters acciden¬ 
tally strewed along, and, in time, overheaped. 

The continuation of the fibrous texture is caused 
by the shoots of the successive year, arising through 
and from the undecayed materials of the preceding. 
Not only the heath-bark, but the vast quantities of 
tormentil, which abound in bogs, must contribute to 
their conservation. This plant is so powerful an as¬ 
tringent, that antiently it was used to tan leather 
in Ireland. Perliaps the profusion of tormentil, which 
now grows useless in the worst of surfaces, may one 
day be found of utility’in the arts. 

To decompose bog, is alone sufficient for the pro¬ 
duction of the finer plants. It is, therefore, an inert, 
but inexhaustible dunghill. Its value is yet but 
little known in Ireland, wffiere it abounds, under the 
character of waste, even in good climatures. 

In many parts of the county, I observed gravel 
swfll?, covered a few inches deep with peat and 
ling. The.se are dry, and, if merely turned in with 
a plough, would carry plants for the browsing of 
sheep, an animal now likely to be exiled from al¬ 
most every other arable patch in the county. 

Another species of improvement, greatly requir¬ 
ed*, is that of draining and enclosing those tracts 
of low and wet bottoms, which at present, under 
description of rough outsport, are poached all 
G g winter 
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all winter {"bygllie hoof, and consequently, in aim* 
naer, yield little to the bite of cattle. 

It may seem odd to include under this head 
lands, which yield, in their present state, from four 
to five guineas per aero. Such is that vast flat of 
coarse meadow, which extends along the Roe river, 
on the side of Aghanloo. This fine flat was, 
about 40 years ago, the refuge of wild geese; a 
few drains, with a bad emljankment, and a single 
sluice, are all yet bestowed on it by the several 
townships, through which it passes. The meadows 
are composed, in many parts, almost exclusively 
of the Morst plants already namednevertheless, 
though grazed on nine months, and left to grow but 
three months in tlie year, the. crop, on the foot, is 
sold at the above mentioned price. If such a tract 
were in the hands of a farmer, like the Rev. Mr. 
M'Causland, what would it not yield, instead of 


having its surface defiled, as at present, witli sprit, 
rush, yellow rattle, and flags? ■. 

iTndcr the ciiaracter of w;t«tes, there is none more 


deserving the attention of an enterprizing reclaimer, 
than the ouzey flats, which extend from the mouth 


of the Fahan to that of the Roe; the length may be 
about seven miles ; its breadth, from the inner banks, 
at present covered with herbage, to where it lies 
bare in common tides at. low-water,- is in some 


^ places not Ic.-s than three miles. It extends, prin 

cipally 
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cipaHy belo^^ the manor of Limavady, Walwortbi 
the church-lands of Fahan-valej part of the manor 
of MulF, and the freehold of Dohneybruin. 

Nature seems to be in process, however tardy, 
to make this a second Myroe. In the memory of 
man, the mud is raised, and consequently the force 
of water proportionably lessened. The growth of 
w'rack (or fucus) has commenced in some places. 
The bank is carpeted with the spreading swartl of 
agrostis maritima, or little sea bent-grass. This plant, 
though diminutive, is‘sweet pasture; it also possesses 
a notable property of bearing to be transplanted, 
and even of extending itself within the tide. I tak^ 
it to be one very useful^ agent employed in the pro¬ 
gress of nature, to advance and retain her vegetable 
empire, and have seen the experiment succeed on the 
coast of My^roe; the transplanting was done by Mr. 
Martin, to save the interior bank from moulder- 
ing by raising a second. 

' Lest I should appear too speculative, I refer the 
reader on this subject to the Transactions of the 
Dublin Society, Vol. 1. Part 1. 
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Sect. 25. 26. 


Habits, Maxims, Manners, Customs, and Character 
of the People, 

Humanl nihil a me alienura puto.” 

“ The proper study for mankind is man.” 

) 

The people of the county of' Derry, like those of 
Down and Antrim, afford a striking contrast to those 
of the more soutliern counties. Much of this supe¬ 
riority is to be attributed, among other incstitnable 
benefits, to the staple manufacture; particulari|fco 
witli regard to females. Employments exercised 
within doors, however they may take away from the 
robust structure of the man, conduce greatly tf the 
> good appearance of wmmen. 

Whoever compares the appearance of a dissent¬ 
ing congregation, in the county of Derry, with that 
of any otlier congregation in counties, where there is 
no such manufacture, will at once assent to the just¬ 
ness of this remark. 

•As to the courtesy of both sexes, it is remarkably 
in their favour. When 3 'ou enter a house, though* 
the family be seated on low stools, some one is in¬ 
stantly desired “ to fetch down a chair" from the 


inner 
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inner apartment. This apartment, in other instances, 
is so far considered the place of reception, that, even 
in cold“weather, the visitant is desh-ed to walk up to 
the room, though perhaps without either fire or fire¬ 
place. The terms up and doxen have no reference to 
stairs, for all\he houses are but of one story. The 
inhabitants ard early risers in summer; I have known 
three turns of turf, from a distance of three miles, 
brought with, slide cars, where the ascent and des¬ 
cent is little less than perpendicular, in one day, in 
the summer months, i 

In the winter time, tjhey sit up proportionally late. 
A great deal of domestic economy, particularly spiti- 
ning, goes on till past^ midnight, at the light of a 
small piece of bog-fir, called a split. This is ma¬ 
naged with great care, and very often brought from 
ten miles distance for the purpose. 

Th^e is a remarkable vein of piety pervading all 
their phrases. For example, no orderly person says 
positively, “ I will do this or that,’* but qualifies his 
intention by adding, “ With the help of Gbd,”— 
“ Please the Almighty ,”--" If I be spared,”—" If it 
be the Lord’s will,”—or some such expression. 
There is also a strong turn towards predestinarian 
doctrines, particularly among the Seceders. They 


talk much of the sec&nd means. In many cases, 
however, they seem to give little faith to htiynan sa¬ 
gacity ; and, for this reason, rather thaa«for want of 

affection. 
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affection, they sometimes leave each other snper- 
stitio«H!ly to the will of God, instead of obeying the 
true dictates of religion, in applying for'Btedicinc 
or advice. 

And thus it happens, that, however charitable and 
alTectionate tlicir natures, tJicre seem , to be a great 
remissness, or rather stupor, in the instances when 
tlifi frkuids or family are diseased. The sick person 
is allowed to remain without attendance, even for the 
essentiid and obvious functions of the primary ptus- 
sages. I have known cliildreii, in worm fevers, kept 
close to the fire in smoaki' stretched on a pallet, 
without evacuation for font days. In fevers also, 
the patient is crouded by^idle visitors, stifling the 
hut, and [ireventing bis repose; even in the height of 
his disease, the inflammation is encreased by pre¬ 
scriptions of whiske.y, to drive the disease from the 
heart; for it is very certain,.when any one a^s, that 
nothing can be sick but the heart; “ it is alt about 
the heart." The specific is whiskey, either to keep 
it off the heart, or strike it out from the heart. 
Every one know's, that an Irishman’s heart is in his 
mouth; henceforth I hope it w ill be believed, that 
the heart occupies his whole interior. 

Tobacco also is reckoned so essential to health, 
that many a poor and hungry labourer prefers a 
gitid or asmoke, without a dinner, to a dinner without 
a ^uid or 9 .^noke. The beggars also, with starving 

children. 
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children, relying on your synjpathy in this respect, 
think it adviseahle to ask for “ a fenny to buy tobac¬ 
co than to buy bread. 

I have observed also, that the character of my good 
countryni,e« is not vwithout its share of superstition; 
for instance\in certain circumstances, the cow is 
said to be el^shot, in which case, sidt and water 
poured on tliree halfpence, and a fairy’s bullet (that 
is, the jiotrified sea-urchin, found common in lime¬ 
stone) are an infidlibic remedy. 

By the way I mult nmntion, that Christian and 
human being are synmiimous; for instance, it is said, 
“ he is neither a beast nor a Christian." Certain 
old women pretend tc^ tell of robberies by turning 
a sieve. I have known people go several miles to 
enquire of the oracle, but never could learn of their 
being wiser. 

T^e weazle, (provincially whitrick) is reckoned 
saxoney about a house; perhaps, its fondness for 
eggs is balanced by its enmity to vats. 

There is a superstitious belief that, if a co^y dies 
in the calving, her flesh should be eaten by Chrk- 
tians, and not by dogs ; otherwise no other cow in the 
same biar will thrive. Near a poor hamlet, in the 
Ballymullans, I saw a very hideous instance of this; 
the poor people were busy in salting the carrion of a 
lean cowi No doubt, this revolting cuetom has 
•been sanctioned, at some remote period, for wdse 

purposes. 
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purposes, in times of scarcity. I wish it was now 
discontinued. 

The Scythian custom of feeding on bWd has* 
something like a revival in the mountains of this 
country. I actually surprized the wretched inmates 
of a poor herdman’s house, on one my rambles 
through unfrequented parts; five ch'^dren, with the 
father and mother, were eating blood, thickened by 
boiling, but without any addition. It was in the 
year ISOO, when the people Avere nearly starving. 
God grant, I may never againjiwitness so overcoming 
a spectacle! 

If you praise your neighll bur’s cow, she is in 
danger of the blink of an eye, unless you wish 
him luck of her; for the same reason they say, 
“ that is a fine horse, God bless him /” Bees must 
not be given away, but sold ; otherwise neither the 
giver nor the taker will have luck. A strange dog or 
cat coming to your house, is an omen of good for- 
June. The same thing is true of the first comirtg of 
the crickets. It is observable, that the poorest Irish¬ 
man, who cannot feed a pig, will yet keep a dog, 
which is frequently a tormenting, and sometimes a 
fatal nuisance to the passenger. Is it, that he con¬ 
soles himself by receiving the caresses of an animal, 
which is bis only subject, and which defies all the 
world beside ? 


Such • 
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Such are the difficulties of providing for offspring, 
in the poorer, and even in the better 
life, endeavour to suckle their children 
for three or four years. In the 5 ’arn market of Cole¬ 
raine, I onceVieard a boy four years old* call out to 
his mother, to ^t down and give him a suck. 

There i's a gVeat repugnance to taking an oath, 
even in judicial caKs, especially among the Seceders. 
On this account, tl\ legislature has indulgcfl them, 
by admitting their tes^iony on asseveration with up¬ 
lifted hand. 

At the Scotch weddinsVs, tlie groom and his party 
vie with the other yotngsters, who shall gallop 
first to the house of the btyde; nor is this feat of gal¬ 
lantry alway's without danger, for in every village, 
through which they are expected, they are received 
with shots of pistols and guns; these discharges,- in¬ 
tended to honour the parties, sometimes promote 
their disgrace, if to be tumbled in the dirt on such 
an occasion can be called a dishonour. At the 
bride’s house is prepared a bowl of broth , to be the 
reward of the victor in the race, which race is there¬ 
fore called the running for the brose. 

The Irish tvedding is somewhat different, espe¬ 
cially in the mountainous districts. However suit¬ 
able the match, it is but a lame exploit, and even 
an affront, if the groom does not first run away with 
the bride. After a few days] carousal among the 

groom’s 


that mothers 
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groom’s friends, the weddingers move towards the 
bride’s country, on which occasion, not only every 
relative, but every poor fellow, who aspires to be the 
wdl-wisher of either party, doth bring with him 
a bottle of'whiskey, or tlie price of t bottle, to the 
rendezvous. After this second edition of matrU 
iDonial hilarity, the bride and gro/»m proceed quiet¬ 
ly to their designed home, and foirgetting all at once 
their romantic frolic, settle jquietly down to the 
ordinary occupations of lif^ 


Tokens of Weather ob^rved by the Farmers, 

• k 

“ Possum multa tibi veterym praecepta referre.” 

When geese fly violently about, a storm of wind 
is expected. 

When the ducks wash and dive in the ponds, it is 
8 sign of rain. 

When the dog eats couch-grass, (avena elatior) 
or when his bowels give a guggling noise, wet wea¬ 
ther is expected. 

When tlie gulls fly inland, it is a sign of hard 
weather. 

When the barnacle flies from Lough Foyle to 
Lough Neagh, it is a sign of an alteration in the 
weather, ft; 

The 
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Ti)e weather-blate, or snipe, flying high in a calm 
night, is a good sign, especially if die male and fe¬ 
male call and answer with vivacity. 

Whitish misty clouds in the south predictJieavy 
rains; dark ^ouds, witli a silvery border, in sum¬ 
mer, denote'munder; cat’s hair, or goat's hair, 
which is the cleittric shooting of the clouds, denotes 
wind; sometiniesj^a.ftcr a long drought, it is called 
a hardening of theS^ought. The clouds descend¬ 
ing- to the mountain'■^des denote wet; ascending, 
tliey foretell drought. | Clouds, coddled or flaked 
with a grayish light, cenote dark settled weather. 
The roaring of the sea rii tlje Tons, in the mouth of 
the harbour, denote a stoym of wind and rain. The 
rooks going home at night in thick ranks, with a 
melancholy noise, forcw'arn against biul weather. 
Dark w'eatber, at the full of the moon, .is observed a» 
a favourable omen. 

I have often heard it asserted, that the time of 
tide has an cflect on the conception of some animals; 
it is believed, for instance, that if one cow admits 
the male at full tide, and another at /ow water on 
the same day, the latter will bring forth eight or ten 
day's sooner than the former.. 

Between the end of March and beginning of April 
there are certain daysj called borrowing days. The 
meaning is, that March, when he fails in doing suffi¬ 
cient damage, borrows from April for that purpose; 

the 
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the old style continues still to be observed in all our 
rural calculations. 

Virgil’s husbandman prayed for moist sumpn&fs 
and dry winters. Our farmers most particularly 
desire a dry May and a leaky June./ On this sub¬ 
ject there is a rhyming proverb, an^i love to record 
these verdicts of rural experiepce, 

“ The farmer in May 
“ Comes weeping aVay; 

“ He goes back \\ June, 

“ And changes hj s tune.” 

The meaning of which is* that May is generally a 
cold n.onth, and the corn pnly lying down to stool; 
but in June, being refreshed by warm showers, it 
begins to rise off the stool., or, in other words, to 
push forth its stem-shoots; after which it appears 
more promising. 


Sect. 26 . —Use of the English Language. 


With regard to language, the Irish is now little 
spoken, except in the mountainous and retired parts. 
In the low country, something like the Scotch dialect 
is spoken, but whether this dialect may be called 
English, I shall not decide. Much as I esteem my 

countrymen. 
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countrymen, I cannot flatter them by reporting 
^their mode of speech, as perfectly reconcileable 
toths principles either of melody or grammar. 

Among them phrases, some are defective, and 
others extremeV pithy, or significant. Thus it is 
usual, that when^ou ask, “ What news?” the re¬ 
ply is, “ nothing iXrange, but what’s common." On 
the other hand, wh^a farmer has substance joined 
to industry, he is sai3y“ to have a way in him.*' 
Is not this a metaphor of i^Viutical experience ? 

I shall not dwell longer' on these topics, though I 
must avow my opinion, that nothing can be m^ro 
interesting to the moral or !i|atural historian. 


Sect. 27. — Antiquities, 

In treating of this subject, I shall endeavour not 
to dilate too much, beyond the scope of this work; 
whilst, at the same time, I must think myself bound 
not to pass over, in a manner too cursory, the to¬ 
pics of research, wliich majil interest the curious in 
general, and, in particular, those connected with 
this county. 

The name of Derry is derived, by corrupting the 
Celtic term Daire, that is, an oak wood. Originally 
the district, designated under the name of Dair-caU 
quie, or Dair-coillragh, that is, the country of oaks, 

comprehended 
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comprehended not only the present city and county 
of Londonderry, but also a considerable part of the 
county of Donegal, situated along the west bidllts 
of the Foyle. The inhabitants of this territory were 
the Daruji of Ptolemy. 

The antient chieftains of the wAtern bank, in¬ 
cluding the peninsula of Innish^wen, were called 
Hy-dabcr-teagb, that is, Cbie^ of the habitations 
of the oaks ; this name is no\j/spelled and pronoimc- 
ed,^j|P’Dogherty. The se^ of this name were, at 
an ^rly period, expelled ifrom tiie southern parts 
of the county of Doneg/d (Dun-eir-gall), by the 
O’Cfennels and O’Cennor^. 

On the eastern side of the Foyle, extending to 
the Bann, which was originally denominated Kcn- 
aght Cathanaght, ■ or the territory of O’Cahan, the 
principal families were the O’Kanes (Ky-cathan), 
who were a branch and feudatories of O’Neil. The 
principal residence of the chief, O’Caban, or O’Kane, 
was at the beautiful range on the bank of the Roe, 
now called the Deer-park; the site is well known. 


and even the ruins of the. strongly posted castle 

• • 

were lately discernible; it was on the jut of a per¬ 


pendicular rock, hanging over the river, and near 
100 feet high. On the land-side, the defence con¬ 
sisted Sf a moat; the terrace, orchards, and pleasure 
grounds may yet be traced. 


In yonder copse, where once the garden smil’d, 

And still where many a garden flow’r grows wild.” 

Tile 
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The whole scenery of this spot is delightful, and 
among the rest, the cascade, called the dog’s-leap, 
is'*t^emely worthy of the pencil. It is from this 
spot, that the village takes its name, Limnavady 
signifjnrfg,. the leap of the dog. 

Respecting the last noted personages of this now 
forgotten family, here is a curious and well autlien- 
ticated anecdote. \ 

“ The Duchess of fcj^kingham, being then, after 
her first widowhood, married to the Earl of An¬ 
trim, had raised 1000 men among her lord’s yeo¬ 
manry in the county of Antrim, in aid of King 
Charles the First. The ceputy. Lord Wentworth, 
had directed her Grace to Irave these recruits march¬ 
ed Ijy the route of Limavady. In passing through 
this village, curiosity induced her Grace to visit the 
wife of O’Cahan, whose castle had been demolished, 
and himself banislied. In the midst of this half-ruin¬ 
ed edifice, was kindled a fire of branches. The win¬ 
dow casements were stuffed with straw, to keep off 
the rigours of the season. Thus lodged the aged 
wife of O’Cahan ; she was found, by her noble visi¬ 
tant, sitting on her bent ^ams in the smoak, and 
wrapt in a blanket.” 

It appears, that O’Cahan tvas implicated in the 
rebellion of Tyrone and his accomplices. INfontgo- 
mery. Bishop of Derry, relates a story of O’Cahan 
having offered his services, to detect some lands be¬ 
longing 
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longing to the see, which Tyrone had got into his 
hands; and that, in consequence of a process to 
make his appearance at the Castle of Dublin, at 
bishop’s suit in this affair, T 5 Wone began to sus¬ 
pect, that O’Cahan, who was privy tq^ the plan for 
a gencrali!!)surrection of Ulster, had betrayed him; 
on which suspicion O’Neil fled, an.^-1607. 

O’Cahan, being himself seize^, forfeited his es¬ 
tates. “ But the king and co^jhcil wrote leniently 
to the deputy to bring him conformity, by shak¬ 
ing the rod over him.” This letter is dated Janu¬ 
ary, 1C07. Yet, in another, dated November fol¬ 
lowing, they say, “ But for O’Calian, whom we 
find you have imprisoned/ we like the course you 
have taken with hini and allow also very well 
of your placing his son in the college.” What be¬ 
came of diis son, does not appear. Several of the 
family, at the jtlanting of the county, were, part¬ 
ly, restored to their properties, and settled quietly 
among the other native freeholders. 

As to the ecclesiastical records of Derry, we find 
those of St. Columb-kill among the most early. This 
remarkable person was born in 521, at Gartin, in 
tlic county of Donegal, of noble extraction, of the 
house of O’Neil. His relatives, of the noble family 
of Kenej^ Connell, from whom the county was nam¬ 
ed Tyr-connell, granted the district of Derry, on 
the Foyle, to St, Columb. 


As 
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As tlie patron and founder of the most antient 
religious houses in this county, I cannot omit to 
mention a few particulars of his history. To distin- 
”^isli him from many other saints of the same name, 
{Columba\ he is usually surnamed Columb-kill. 
This term, in Irish, Coil, signifies a religious place 
of worship; from the number of these, founded by 
himself, he was honoured with this epithet. Who¬ 
ever wishes to inquire further, respecting the life 
of this extraordinary person, may consult the Lives 
of the Saints, the Hibernia Dominicana, Dr. Coyle’s 
Collectanea Sacra, &c. 

On his quitting Derry for Scotland, he composed 
the following verses, t^'anslated by the above author: 


My fragrant bank and fruitful trees farewell, 

Where pensive mortals, mixed with angels, dwell; 
Here angels shall enjoy my sacred cell. 

My sloe, my nut, mine apple, and my well! 


It seems to be agreed that, in the year 565, Bri- 
deus, a powerful chief of the Piets, gave St. Columb 
the little island ofHy, or Iona, which, from him, 
was called Hy-colm-cille. In this he erected a mo¬ 
nastery famous, in after ages, as a seminary t)f 
learning, and a burying-place of Saints and Kings. 
His own body was the first buried in Iona, anno 
597, in the 77th year of his age. It was afterwards 

H h removed 
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removed to Down, and there laid in the same vault 
with those of St. Patrick and St. Bridget. 

In the year 546, the first abbey was founded in^ 
Derry by St. Columb; after which epocha, our 
chronology is as follows: 

597. The cathedral of Ardstra translated, first to 
Maghera. 

783. The abbey and town of Derry, destroyed by- 
fire. 

812i The Danes burned them, and massacred the 
students and clergy. 

832. The Danes were driven from the siege of 
Derry, with incredible slaughter, byNiell 
Caine, monarch of Ireland, and Murchad, 
prince of Aileagh,* 

985 . Maol-Lcachlinef, a Dane, carried away the 
shrine of St. Columb. 

989. In 

This territory is now called Ely. The ruin of the 
castle is yet visible on the right, as you go from Derry to 
Fahan. It was one of the three great and royal palaces of 
Ulster, famed for important councils and convocations. See 
Dr. Coyle’s Collectanea. 

t Note by General Vallancey. 

Maol, a servant. It is always applied to religious servants. 
Coptic, Mahal, or Mial, ingeniculo. Arab. Malik and 
Memalil servants. Maoulasii, in Persian, properly signifies 
an associate; it is the name of a particular sect of Derviscs. 
Ch. blix ^fnal, laboravit. 


“ Cois- 
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989. jn (.jjch of these years, Derry was wasted by 
995 _ the Danes. 

lb'^5. The abbey consumed by fire. 

1100. Mui\hertach O’Brien, prince of Munster, 
attacked Derry with a largdWeet of foreign¬ 
ers, who were defeated, but the town w^as 
pillaged. 

1121. Domhnal, prince of Tyrconnel, rpsigned his 
kingdom, and retired to this monastery, 
where he died. 

1121. Ardgar, .prince of Aileacb, W'as slain in an 
assault on Derrj'. 

1J 34. The town was burned and plundered by the 
people of Munster; and next year, to re¬ 
venge the death of Ardgar, the town, and 
all the sacred edifices, were consumed by 
fire. 

1150. Abbot Flathlertach O’Brolchain made a vi¬ 
sitation through the county of Tyrone, 

“ Cois-mao!, a sacred or consecrated servant. Hence the 
Casmillus of the Romans. 

“ O’Brien derives Maol, from Maolagh, bald. Ch. jVd, 
Melag, depilate, evellere pilos. Metaphorice facultatis depi- 
latio—whence the Irish Maolageantach, dull-witted, stupid, 
in which he has misled Shaw. Maol, a servant, a shaved 
person, devoted to some religious order.” 

It is probable, that this Dane had been a devoted ser- 
vantto the church, which he robbed, 
n !) 2 


then 
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then called Cinel-eogain, ahd received 
from Murchertach Hya-Lochluinn, king of 
Ireland, 20 oxen, together with the king’^ 
own horse, and a gold ring, which Avcighed 
S ounces; and from every nohleman he 
received one horse; from every two bur¬ 
gesses an ox ; one from each free person, 
and one I’rom every four of the rest of the 
people. This liberal contribution Avas to 
repair tlic abbey. The folloAving year, the 
abbot made another visitation through Siol- 
cathasaich; from Cuculad O’Flan, prince 
of that country, he received a horse, with 
a gold ring weighi'ig 2 ounces; from 
every nobleman a horse, and a sheep from 
each master of a family. 

1158. The episcopal scat, AA'hich had originally been 
at Ardstra, on the river Derg, and after- 
Avards translated to Maghera, was by a sy¬ 
nodical decree I'emovcd to Derry. Flathler- 
tach 0’BroIcliain,who had presided over the 
abbey of St. Coluinb, is corftecrated first 
bishop. 

1161. The same abbot collected, from the country 
of Ossory, 420 ounces of jjure sih'er. 

1102. The buildings, which crouded the abbey, 
AA'cre removed by Murchertach Hya-Lochlu- 
inn, and the abbot Flathbert erected the 

stone, 
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stone, called Cassiol ^narlair, or the rock 
of tribute. 

1162. (Annals of Boyle, anon.) The houses of 
Derry were sundered from the churches, 
the comharb of Columb-kil, and by the 
king of Ireland, Murtogh O’Neil. Eighty 
houses or more were built, and the wall of 
Erlar * was made by the f comharb of Co- 
lumb-kil, with a curse to him that would 
ever come over it. 

1164. The cathedral erected under the care of 
the above-named person, and by the assist¬ 
ance of Maurice M‘Loghlin, king of Ireland. 
It was on an c;(tensive plan, as appears from 
its being termed, in the annals of Ulster, 
“ THE qREAT CHURCH OF DeRRY.” 

* The stone of tribute—-Earalach, signifies caution, per¬ 
haps from the above eurse or caution. 

f Note by General Vallancey. 

“ Arba, Arbha, (Arva) a vicar, a priest. Comh-arba, a 
partner in church lands, a successor. 

“ Arabic, jiraf, a priest, augur, physician, de¬ 

puty, the next in rank to a commander, or chief judge &c. 

Sharif, and Shutfa,ZRi. Ashrvf, 

a chief. Shereef, a chief.” 


1166 . About 
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1166. About this period, Gervaise O’Cherballan, 
the bishop of Derry, possessed himself by 
force of part of the see of Clogher, the, 
bishop of which was paralytic. ..Ue next 
stripped Raphoe in the saine manner. 
This augmentation of the diocese remains 
to this day. 

The late Dr. Coyle, titular bishop of Raplioe, 
protests against the spiritual right of the ti¬ 
tular bishop of L. Derry in the barony of 
Innishowen. (Collect, sac. vol. i. p. 64.) 

Rory O’Morna burned the town, with the 
church Duibh-regles, i. e. the abbey church 
of St. Columb. t 

1 no. The town was accidentally consumed by fire. 

1175. Donogh O’Carillan perfected a treaty of 
friendship with the abbfey and town, and 
granted to the ablrey a betagh town-land 
near Donaghmore, and certain duties.*. 

1180. The gate of the refectory in Duibh-regles 
was erected by O’Cathan of the Krieve, 
and the daughter of O’Nonorge. 

1195. The abbey w'as plundered by Rughruidhe and 

the English j these w'crc afterwards cut to 
pieces at Armagh. 

1196. The son of Murcbertacb, king of Ire¬ 

land, treacherously killed by Dunchad 

O’Cathan 

* This is an impropriation in the Spence family, above 

Lifford. 
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O’Cathan was buried in the abbey with great 
pomp. The altar of the great church was 
robbed by M'Cienaght of 314 cups, the 
■Hjest of their kind in Ireland; these were 
recovered, and the tliief was hanged. 

1197. Rotsell Pitun came to attack Derry; but, 
through the assistance of the Saints Columb 
and Canneck, was overcome by the O’Neils, 
near Nuachonbail. 

1203. The town was consumed by fire, from the 
sanctuary of St. Martin to Adamnanan’s 
well. 

1211 . It was plundered by Thomas M'Oughtry, 
with the M'Rannels. 

1218. An abbey for nuns of the Cistertian order 
was founded by Turlogh Luijigh O’Neil, 
of Strabane. 

1250. The upper end of the great church fell. 

1274. A Dominican friary erected by O’Donnel the 
younger, prince of Tyrconnel, containing 
1 50 friars, which was situated in the north 
of the city. Whatever vestige might have 
existed before the siege in 1688, it is now 
obliterated, and its endowment granted to 
the London compaii}’. It also was cele¬ 
brated, and sent forth two bishops and five 
martyrs. 


I^ome 
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Some traces, however, of the monastery 
were, in my memory, discernible, and the 
well is called St, Columb-kill’s well to ^his 
day, 1802 . Probably, the Catlylicf^chapel, 
and tliencc to the Bishop’s garden, is the 
site of this famous convent. I present the 
reader with a view' of the tower, once be¬ 
longing to the monastery, but now con¬ 
verted into an icc-house. 


View 
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The site of the magazine is said by some to fiavc 
belonged to one of the religious bouses; and, by 
others, the building is supposed to have been a mi¬ 
litary erection in the time of queen Elirab^h. 

It is said, the Franciscans also had a monastery 
in Derry. 

I now proceed to the civil records of L.ondon- 
derry. 

1515. New charter granted to the company of Lon¬ 
doners, and a gilt sword sent by tlicin to 
the mayor, with direction to name the. 
count}-, formerly called of (.'oleraiiie, 
thenceforth that qf Londonderry; the city 
to have the same title. 

J531. Sir Odo O’Donnel, lord of Tyrconncl, being 
prevented by sickness from personally re¬ 
newing the oath of allegiance, appointed 
the abbot Conaght O’Frigil, of Derry, to 
perform it before Lord Deputy Skefling- 
ton at Tredagh. 

JS65. Sir Henry Sidney appointed viceroy; an en¬ 
campment is made near L. Derry, under 
the command of Edward Randolph, an ex¬ 
perienced officer, who arrives in the river 
Foyle, with seven companies of foot and 
one troop of horse, to repress O’Neil, who 
had renounced allegiance to the English 
pow'cr during many years. A bloody en¬ 
gagement 
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gagemcnt takes place; the Irish chieftain is 
defeated; but the English commander is 
slain shortly after. 

gunpowder, which had been depositeth 
in the church of Derry, blew up with grea* 
damage to the garrison. O’Neil meditates 
a renewed attack, but is assassinated by his 
own people. 

1595. The Elarl of Tyrone revolting gains the bat¬ 
tle of Blackwater; sues for pardon and re¬ 
ceives it in 1603; is received with honour 
at the court of England, on the accession 
of James; is suspected of revolting again, 
in concert with O’Cathan and O’Donncl. 

1599. Essex, appointed Governor of Ireland, is 
charged to fortify and garrison Deny, 
tvhich, from its situation, its neighbour¬ 
hood to the harbour, and from the friend¬ 
ship of O’Dogherty, chief ctf Innishowcn, 
had been long decided on as essential to 
the English interest, by keeping divided 
and in check the powers of O’Neil and 
O’Donnel; this commission is neglected by 
Essex. 

1 600. I.ord Mountjoy succeeding, sends Sir Henry 
Dockra to fortify Derry, whom he supports 
by various military movements against 
O’Neil. 


1600. The 
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1600. The fort of Culmore built. 

1601. Innishowen, by the submission of O’Dogh- 

erty, is made obedient to the English 
power. 

1602. The fortress of Derry betrayed to the Irish 

by their countrymen in the pay of the En¬ 
glish ; it is retaken, and the insurgents re^ 

tSir Henry Doekra receives intelligence of the 
Spanish armada, at Derry, from an Irish 
chief, by which means the English were 
prepared against the invasion. 

At the invitation of Sir Henry Doekra, a 
number of colonists repair to Derry, which 
becomes not only an asylum to the JCnglish, 
but a resort for education to the natives. 

1607. The Earls flyj the six counties of Ulster (;s- 

cheated; project for the division and plan¬ 
tation of these, 12th. James.— See Appen¬ 
dix. 

1608. Sir Cahir O’Dogherty, the young chief of 

Innishowen, having invited Elart, the go¬ 
vernor of Culmore, with his lady, to an 
entertainment at his castle, suddenly seizes 
his guest, and threateas him with death, 
unless be would .give up tjbe keys of the 
fort. This being rejected by Hart, his wife 
is prevailed on, to save her husband’s life, 

to 
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to give such tokens, as succeeded in pro¬ 
curing admission to the Irish, who seized 
the fort after a resistance, in vihich the 
loresher of Hart’s wife, who commanded, 
with all the garrison, were slain. Imme¬ 
diately after this success, L. Derry is sur¬ 
prized by O’Dogherty, Sir George I’aulet, 
with his soldiers, losing their lives in its de¬ 
fence ; the inhabitants, who could escape, 
fly; the town is burned by O’Dogherty. 

Orders and conditions issued, to be observed 
byj the undertakers upon the distribution 
and plantation of tlie escheated lands.—See 
jifpendix. 

1610. Commission for enquiring into the king’s title 
to the forfeited lands, (7th of James 1st.) 
with articles of instruction to the commis¬ 
sioners.— See Appendix. 

1613. A survey made, and the committee for build¬ 
ing the city of L. Derry rebuked. 

IGM. 11th of James 1 st. Commission returned into 
the rolls office. 

The walls of L. Deny built. 

1618. The county surveyed by Nicholas Pjmnar, 

1619. Esq.— See Appendix. 

1625. Orders from the Privy Council to sequester 
the rents of the company of Londoners; 


not 
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not carried into execution; taken off in 

1627. 

1626. Sir Thomas Phillips, Governor of the county, 
complains to the King, (Cha)>tes 1st,) re¬ 
specting the management of the 3000 
acres annexed to Coleraine, and the 4000 
acres annexed to L. Derry. 

1628. A new sequestration again dissolved. 

1629. Sir T. Phillips complains to the King .—Sec 

ylppendix. 

1633. The new cathedral erected, under the inspec¬ 
tion of Sir John Vaughan. » 

1636. Suit in Star-climber; judgment given against 

the company; their estates sequestered. 

1637. Sir Thomas Totherby and Sir Ralph Whit¬ 

field empowered by the Crown to let 
leases. 

1640. The Parliament annul these proceedings, 

yet the con)pany did not immediately re¬ 
cover their possession. 

1641. L. Derry is besieged by the English and Scot¬ 

tish, in the name of the King, .against the 
Irish. 

The rebels, under Sir Phelim O’Neil, get pos¬ 
session of almost all Ulster, except the city 
of Londonderry, the town of Colertiine, 
and the castle of Enniskillen. Mr. Robert 
Woll)ank, from the North, informed the 

parliament 
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parliament, tliat 200 of the people of 
Coleraine had defeated 1000 of the insur¬ 
gents. Mr. Conway, of Ballyagl)ie, is 
T)b.liged to surrender his castle, with liberty 
to retire with his effects, tvliich the Irish let 
pass without notation of faith. 

In the rebellion of this date, very little of this 
county was forfeited, as appears from the 
Dotvn survey. In the parish of Aghanloo, 
only the town land of Ballycarton, belong¬ 
ing to O’Magilligan, was forfeited. 

Ii.i49. L. Derry again besieged, and held for the 
Parliament by Sir Charles Coote and Ge¬ 
neral Monk. 

J605. The London company reinstated in their pos¬ 
sessions. 

1662. King Charles 2 nd. granted a new charter. 

1678. George Farquhar, the poet, son of a clergy¬ 
man, born this year in L. Derry. 

1683. L. Derry again besieged in December. 

December 7th. The apprentice boys of L. 
Derry shut the gates against the advanced 
guard of the Irish army. Whoever wishes 
to read the intere.sting account of this siege, 
with the hardships sustained by the gallant 
defenders, may consult W^alker’s diary, 
Dalrympie’s account, or McKenzie’s narra- 
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tive. For the names of the persons chiefly 
instrumental to the preservation of tlie city, 
and consequently of the kingdom, let the 
reader consult the Appendix. " 

1689. L. Derry relieved in August. 

1692. The exchange built by Sir Thomas Neville. 
1703. Ten Presbyteriati aldei’men and twelve bur¬ 
gesses refuse to qualify, according to the 
act of conformity, and resign their offices. 
The Attorney General, Rochfort, wishes 
them to go out one by one, lest the charter 
should lapse for w'ant of having a perjietual 
succession of the competent numbers com¬ 
plete ; this they refuse, whicli occasions the 
necessity of an act. 

1721. The military commander, angry at the re¬ 
solute conduct of the corporation, refuses 
to send the keys of tlie city, which he was 
bound to do according to tlie charter, to 
the new mayor. When tlie members of 
tlie corporation came to the town-hall to 
put on their gowns, he surrounded the 
market-place with troops, and thus impeded 
the entrance of the corporation;' shortly 
after this the commander was removed. 

1783. December 7th, a grand centenary commemo¬ 
ration of the shutting of the gates, during 

which 
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which a frigate, decorated for the occasion, 
sails up the river, and moors at the quay ; 
the commander. Captain ftrabazon. An 
elegant sermon preached on the occa¬ 
sion by the Dean of Derry. 

• lISP. A second commemoration of the ojtening of 

t)ie gates ; a sermon on the occasion by the 
Rev. G. V. Sampson; the first stone of the 
triumphal arch laid by the mayor,; Thomas 
Bateson, Fisq. 

I shall now proceed to offer some of the ecclesias¬ 
tical antiquities of Coleraine, as being next in im- 

* portancc. 

The etymology of this name is either Cuil-rathen, 
which signifies the corner of ferns, alluding possibly 
to the abundance of this plant in the sandy warrens 
on both sides of the Bann, towards the sea; or, witU 
greater probability^ it is derived from Cuil-rath-ea7i, 
that is, the fort on the corner (or l>end) of the waters. 
Certain it is, that three of the most remarkable raths, 
or fortified mounds, have been in this neighbour¬ 
hood, close to the water; 1st. Mount Saiidel; 
2d. Where the terraces of Jackson-hall now stand; 
3. Opposite the Cranagb. 

In the mra of monastic antiquity, Coleraine re¬ 
ceived the Latin appellative of Bannimi, from the 
river Bann, which flows through its territory; 

“ Et sylvis coronatus superbo alveo oceanum petit.” 

I i ^yestward 
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Westward of tbc town and river, stood a monas¬ 
tery, founded in the fifth century by one of the no¬ 
ble family of O’Catlmn. According to the records 
of tins nKjnasterv, it appears to have been dedicated, 
in 1244, to the Virgin Mary, and to have been re¬ 
formed by the Dominican order in 1484. In 1644, 
it was erected into an university, by the general 
council of Rome. Whoever chooses to dip further 
into th^ monastic Iiistory of this place, may consult 
the Hibernia Domiiiicana; he tvill there find, among 
other things, a recital concerning a miraculous tri¬ 
umph of the V^irgin’s image over the English, or 
ratltcr Scottish Bishop, Brutus Babington, and all 
his attendants, in 1611. Father Burke records, from 
his own observation, that in 17.51, after diligent en¬ 
quiry, he could find but few traces of this church 
and convent. 

I’he farms belonging to this convent were surren¬ 
dered to the commissioners of King James 1st. and 
by him granted to the London Society. The last 
prior was Shane O’Boyle. It appears to have been 
a very eminent foundation, and is recorded to have 
sent forth two bishojjs, two authors, and eight mar¬ 
tyrs. 

There was also at Coleiaine a priory of canons re¬ 
gular, of which St. Carbreus, a discipfe of St. Finian, 
was the first bishop, or rather mitred abbot, in the 
year 540. Armidius, the abbot, was put to death by 

the 
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the Danes in 930. Thomas M‘Uchtry built a castle 
on the bank of theBann in 1213, for the erection of 
whieh the abbey was destroyed, except only the 
church, now called Killowen. 

This church is still in good repair, and is parochial 
in fhe diocese of Deny. As to the other ecclesias¬ 
tical buildings, I think the probability is, that some 
other convent extended from the church of Coleraine 
to the banks of the Bann, near Mr. Rice’s. lo, dig¬ 
ging foundations, bones have been found in great 
numbers at the latter place, and at the former, I 
understand, some slight traces have been remem¬ 
bered. 

I proceed to other noted remains of antiquity. 


Cambos, now called Camus. 

About three miles south of Coleraine, on the Bann, 
St. Congal founded a celebrated monastery in 580. 
I sufftTest to the author of Monasticon Hibernicum, 
that this is now a ruin; the very foundation stones 
have been displaced. The font only remains, with 
a curious pillar sculptured, but effaced, of which the 
reader will find a drawing. 


1 l 2 


Pillar 
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Moy-cos-quin. 

It was called the abbey of the Virgin of the Clear 
Spring, founded hy monks of the Cistertian order, 
in 1172. The church is in repair, and is parochial i 
nothing else remains, 

Agkad-dubthaighy now Ayadooey, 

Was an abbey, founded by St. Goarus in the 7th 
century. 

Dishart-hy-tbmchuill, Desart-toghil. 

In Oircacht Hy-Cathan (i. e. the demesne lands of 
O’Kane); it is mentioned as being near the Bann. 
I beg leave to say, that it is close to the town of 
Garvagh. 


Arrigai —now JSrngle, 

/ 

In the barony of Coleraine. St. Columb founded 
this monastery in the territory of Oireacht Hy-Ca.. 
than. It is still the denomination of a rectory. 


Boifk- 
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Bollh-ynedhbha. Bovcvag It. 

There hlooil a monastery founded by St. Patrick. 
St. Aidan, nephew to St. Patrick, by his sister 
Sinccha, was abbot of it. It is still a rectory ; the 
church out of repair. 


Touplc Finlapan. Tamlaghtjinlagan. 

A Priorv, founded bj' St. t'olumb. The hiNt 
abbot was St. Fiiinlairaiu. The old cbureli is a ruin 
on the stream behind Bessbrook. Tlicre is a tower 
in the north-west corner, still visible. Tlie new 
church is an elegant edifice, with a spire of great 
beauty. 


Rathregenden. 

Founded by St. Cohimb for St. Bairan. It is im¬ 
possible, from this inaccurate de.scription, to mark 
the site of this. I’erhaps Aghanloo or Drumachose, 
or one of the old chiirehes of Magilligan. 

Aird-Magiollagain. Tamlaghard, or M<tgiUigan. 

A monastery was erected here by St. Coluinb. 
When it grew very rich, it was called the shrine of 

St, 1 
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St. Columb. It was plundered in 1203 by Dennit 
Hya Lochluinn, who, at the liead of a party of fo¬ 
reigners, (probably Danes) attempting to plunder 
Kenet Eoquin, was pursued by tlic lords of that coun¬ 
try, and he, with many of his followers, was slain. 
I confess, that I cannot ascertain what territory is 
meant hy Kout Etxjuin. As to the shrine of .St., Co¬ 
lumb, it must have* stood where the present Catho¬ 
lic chapel now is; let the reader consult what fol¬ 
lows. 


J)unho, 


Under this title, the Monastieon IIih(‘riucuin re- 
!ate,s, that M. I’atriek fouiuled Buncruthen (/. ■». 
the. I'ovt on tlie round-hill) for St. Beoan. In Magil- 
ligan, there is a very remarkable hill of tins descrip¬ 
tion. and on it are found all tiie traces of a very an- 
tienl hiiryiny,-place, fine part of it is called, to this 
day, the canon bank, not iun>vohably from tradi¬ 
tion of its having been a convimt of canons regular. 
There is, also, a traditionary recollection of a great 
robbery having been committed by the Danes, and 
of a great bat tle in consef|uence.."‘ So far it might 

seem, 

* At Knock-tenant, in Myroe, the land, when opened 
by a great wind, discovered heaps of human bones, not many 
years ago. I observed exactly the same thing in the wes¬ 
tern tract of Innishowen, beyond Bynian. Not unlikely, 
the slaughter was occasioned b^'some hat'le with the Bancs. 
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seem, as if the convent in question had been at 
Dumcniin, and the robbery at the same place, ra¬ 
ther than at the present chapel; but then the Mo- 
nasticon adds, that it is opposite the Atlantic ocean, 
and on the territory of Machare: (does that mean 
Derry, formerly called Macharabeg, or does it in- 
tc!id the present Maghera ?) it is also nientioned, as 
in the barony of Coleraine. I cannot resolve this; 
not unlikely, there has been another Duncruthen, 
v here the ruined old cluircdi of Dunbo now stands. 

Do»i>iac/i-more, or Domnach-dola. 

Near the Fahan-water, in the barony of Tyrkerin. 
Besena, a disciple of St. Columb, was the founder, 
llis brewer is recorded to have been his presbyter. 
Unless the Fahan river has changed its course, 
which I think not unlikch^ this convent is not 
justly described as that, whose ruin is so beautifully 
seated on the bank of Enoeli-longh. There is, in¬ 
deed. no situation more tempting for the residence 
of a brewer; and so far the probability need not be 
(juitc ridiculous. To be serions however, there is, 
in Fahan-vale, the ruin of a very handsome edifice, 
built of froe-ftoiic. T know not which is here meant; 
they are both in Tyrkerin. In the olde.st map of 
the county, this last district is set down Fochan, 
signifying provender, or rather Foch-muin, (soft 

provender). 
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provender). Which description is likely to be of that 
corruptedly spelled Fahan ? St. Patrick founded this 
clmrcli which still returns i/s untient name"J in 
the* valley of Gelannaiclc, and two miles from Derry. 

At Straad-bally-arrun, also near the Fahan-river, 
are the ruins of a small church, which the country 
people report to have been the second, which St. Pa¬ 
trick founded ii\ De.rry. Near it is a small lake, and 
a hill, Avith a stone cross, all on a diminutive scale. 

Both-Dhomaigh. Badoney. 

Here, aj^ain, is said to have been a monastery near 
the Fochmuin river; can this be cither of the 
above mentioned? I take the liberty of mentioning, 
for the consideration of the author of the Monasti- 
con, that it can hardly be the rectory of the lower 
Ihidonev, in the county of I’yrone, beyond New- 
lown-StCAvart. The tO|)ography^ will admit of but two 
sites, either the old ruin of Clcudcrmot, or that of 
Enoch. The former is about two miles from Derry, 
tl)e latter three. 

Dun -yeven—Dungii r n. 

Tn 1100, O’Cathan founded a priory for canons 
regular of the Augustinian order; wliich having 
been polluted by the effusion of Christian blood, both 

iU 
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its church and cemitery "were restored by the arch¬ 
bishop of Armagh in 1297. The adjacent village 
belonged to Dermit O’Cathan. 

This ruin is, undoubtedly, the most inte^resting 
in our county. It was the burying-plj^ce of the sept 
of O’Cathan. Many of their tombs are ornamented 
with scutcheons, &c. in no mean stile of sculpture; 
but the principal monument is in the south of the 
altar, and is Sacred to a very remarkable chief of 
this family, in Latin, surnanted Congalus. In the 
Irish, this name is Cooet'-na-gal; that is, Coocy of 
the English. The name, Cooey, is stillcommon in tlii.s 
family; and it is curious enough, that in any law mat¬ 
ters, it is put don n, Cooey, alias Quintin Kane. As 
to the agnomen or surname, it was probably derived 
from some exploits o\er the English, in the early 
conflicts between the two nations. Thus then, the 
abbreviation, Congal, means Quintin, of the English, 
which is latinised by the Monkish historians, in the 
same corrupting manner as the Greeks used, effec¬ 
tually disdaining the terminations of barbarous names, 
and thus confounding not only etymology, but his¬ 
tory itself. The surname of Congal seems to have 
.early been ii»cd by others of tliat family; for in- 
stance, by the ecclesiastic ahead}- mentioned. Lady- 
Cook’s Castle stands boldly on a rocky bank of the 
Roe. I take this to have been built by the Dod- 
dingtoii family. 


I present 
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The same deficiency of antiquities, as to Maghera, 
is observable ; yet, doubtless, this was a place of re¬ 
pute. According to some, the etymology of tlie 
name is Magherra-Nadhra, i. e. the field, or plain 
of solemn vespers; according to others, an oracle. I 
have heard, that a monastery of canons regular had 
been founded here. It was a consistorial seat, and a 
place of convocation. Near Fortwilliam, and not far 
from this, there is a hill called Dunno Ghrunin, that 
is, the strong hill of the assembly. At certain festi¬ 
vals, the people used to be gathered together at this 
place. 

The old church of Bally-na-screhen is also a 
place of high antiquity, unnoticed in the Monasticon. 
This place was not originally intended for a cliurch 
by St. Patrick, but for a library, (in Irish SchrenJ; 
it was afterwards consecrated, and erected into a 
church by St. Columb. At this church, which is 
now a ruin, the bones of a giant were shewn. His 
name was Patrick O’Hagin Me. Art. He was killed 
by the inhabitants of the west country, who over¬ 
took him with the booty, which he had carried off 
from them. 


Tumuli. Tomhs. 

At Mullagh-cross, which signifies the round mount 
of the cross, lying behind Daisey-hill, there are the 
remains of tumuli or sepulchral mounts. In one 

of 
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of these, bone: in crocks were discovered. The near¬ 
ness of the old church of Finlagan afi’ords an ex¬ 
ample of wli.il has already been observed ; that the 
Irish apostles {(referred the sites, wdiicli ■were venerat¬ 
ed by the jiagan worshi{ipers. How much better 
and wiser they*, who, in those times, grafted the 
Evangelical n{)on the Druidical culture, than they 
who, in subsequent times, instituted a system of ex¬ 
tirpation, in order to regenerate! 

At Dovinc, (in Irish, Domhuin, or the dciq) hol¬ 
low) which is in tin; slack of Uunmore, (or the grciit 
fort) besides one vast tinnuliis, I think there are 
several small ones adjiiccnt; probably these belong- 
etl to the relatives of the chief. 


Encampynents. 

There is one of these visible, by its traces, near 
Mr. Mackay’s, at l’ros{rect. Another, with an en¬ 
trenchment between Gort-na-garran and Cathery; 
it is in shajte a parallelogram, whose longest di¬ 
mension is about 100 yards. 

The Giant's Sconce, is the. most eminent remains 
of antient I’ortification, situated in the |iass from 
Dnnbo to Largantea. It seem.s intended to com¬ 
mand the direct communication between the dis¬ 
tricts of Newtown ami C oleraine. It has bgpn, ori¬ 
ginally. 
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ginally, one of those liigh insulated knolls of basalt, 
which are frequent in its own neighbourhood; dif¬ 
ficult of access, on all points, except to the north¬ 
east, where art has supplied a sti ong wall of massy 
rocks. The interior has been hollowed, probaldy 
to contain men and stores; and around the entire has 
been a covered way, at least it is discernible in the 
artificial part. This way, however, admitted only 
a single person at once, and that person creeping, 
or much stooped. As to its name, the legend is too 
puerile to be worth recording. From this fort may 
be seen the opening of the Bann, with the beach on 
either sides. On the south, Moycosquin with its 
bleach-greens, and interior rugged scenery, termi¬ 
nating in the foreland of the Cedy. The slack of 
Largantea is to the south-westward, the Magilligan 
range dying away at the entrances of Lough-Foyle, 
and behind this, the Innishowen promontory. North 
lies Uown-hill, and thence, to the cast, the coast and 
the promontory to the Giant’s Causeway'; in the 
interior rises Knock-lead, con.spicuous in the An¬ 
trim range, and nearer is seen the long reach of the 
valley of the Bann. 
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Slaght Manus Cromlech, or Dnadical Altar. 



Cromliagh or Cromlech. 

Sloping Stones. Tlierc is one of these at Slaght 
Manus, (A e. the death of Manus). Tliere is another 
at Letter Shandenny, Lithar-sion-danach, which pro¬ 
baby signilics, the solemnity of the valiant league. 
Another of these is in Balteagh, and a fourth not far 
from Salters-town. Some others are to be found in 
Bally-na-sclirehen. Some of these are surrounded 
by a circle of upright and fallen stones, like the 
Stone-henge of England.—In Bally-na-schrehen a 
person took some stones from a cromlech to build his 

house. 
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house, his fortunes ever after were adverse ; at last, 
he has partly restored the stones, and hopes for 
^jetter. 

Kairns. 

These are too numerous for particular mention. 
The learned seem to admit, that they are of Pheni- 
cian origin, and brought thence to Ireland. They 
seem to be as old as the time of Noah, Gen. xxxi. 
44 . Exod. XX. 25 . Tliis was the idolatry in high 
places. These have been" not only places of religious 
worship, but also of piety to the dead; of this the 
authority is in Virgil: 

“ Monte sub hoc lapidutn tegitur Balista sepultus.” 

To this day, the original Irish are fond of carrying 
a stone to leave on a kairn; and we find, that Apollo, 
or the Baal of the Phenicians, was stiled Kairntios 
Apollo. 

Dajiish Ditches, 

Are sometimes dug up, which have been deeply 
covered by vegetable soil; these are, of course, very 
antient; they enclose spaces of from half a rood 
to four acres ; no regular figure. 

Sepulchral Pillars. 

I have already mentioned one very remarkable near 
Dungiven ; I have seen many others in the county of 
K k less 
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cient barely for a man to pass, in a stooping, or 
rather creeping posture. The length tarics. The 
mouth of the cavern was usually concealed by a 
rock or grassy sod. They consist I'rcquently of gal- 
leries ; some of these are at ritrlit an”les with others, 
and then again proceed parallel to the first; tluit is, 
they are again at right angles with the second gal¬ 
lery. 

Maths.—Danish Forts. 

These are too common, and too well known, to 
need description. They are, all disposed, so as that 
a fire, kindled in one, may be seen to the next on 
cither side; it seems the telegraph is not entirely 
modern. 

Moats. 

Another specimen of antiquity is to be seen on 
the road from Spring-hill to Lough-neagh, a little 
to the left, in a low situation. It is a kind of small 
moat, round, and thrown up apparently from the 
fosse, which surrounds it. This fos.se is now a <jtiag. 
The moat has probably been sustained on piles, be¬ 
cause these are found in it on digging. Coins, pins, 
rings, and forks have been also found in it. Ano¬ 
ther of tliese is on the right of the road, leading- 
through Loghermore from Cumber Claudy. At a 
place called Dun-gorkin, i. e. the fort of famine, 
the fosse, which is elliptical, is 84 feet wide. The 
K k 2 mound 
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mound is, in tlie greatest diameter, 186 feet, and, in 
the lesser, 12!) feet. The inner is a circle of 45 feet 
diameter. Tliorc is a causeway of piles, over whicli 
cros.s-beains had been placed first, and, over tlicsc, 
tranverse pieces. A spacious gate of oak had also 
been dug up, opposite to this bridge or causeway. 
The trees, growing on the mound, were alders, 
sallows, and mountain ash. These enclosures lie 
too low for safety, or for strength; they are so 
small as to contain not more than 30 persons, or 
thereabouts. Q. Have thej^ been places of religious 
retirement or worship? 

Querns of freestone, hatchets of basalt-stone, 
spears of grey granite, arrows of flint, are found in 
this count}". 


Old Cuslles. 

Those, of Irisli crectio i arc but few. The, castle 
of Carrick-reagh is probably very antient. I con¬ 
jecture from its site, in the country of Mc.fiuillan, 
that it belonged to one of that family. There is 
neither record nor legend concerning it. Near the 
church of Ballyaghran, on a slope, on the cast bank 
of the Bann, stood another castle, reputed to have 
locen the abode of the chief Mc.Quillan. It has 
lately been pulled down, merely to build a ditch- 
I am ashamed to mention the name or profession of 
the despoiler. In the grout I found pieces of pit- 

coal, 
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coal, which confirnis the belief, that mining is of 
great antiquity. 

There were several English castles witli bawns, 
one, at least, in every |>roportion; but none remains 
now in such good repair, as that of Killoloo, lliat 
near Dnngivcn, that of Saltcrstown, and tiiat of 
Muff. 

Sect. 28.— Clmrches, resident Clergy, Glebes, 
Glebe-houses. 

The present bishop has been zealous in enforcing 
the building of glebe-houses. In many districts, 
these are the only dwellings, which betoken the re¬ 
sidence of gcnlleinen. For particulars, consult the 
second section of the first chapter. 


Sect. 29.— Whether the county has been actually 
surveyed, Sic. 

About tlte, year ie08, a survey was made by Sir 
.losias Hodicy. The map is said to be e.\tant. In 
1CJ8, a survey was made by Captain Nicholas Pyn- 
nar; no new map was annexed to this rcjjort, for 
which see Harris’s Hibcrnica. Within these few 
years, surveys and maps of the county, the baro¬ 
nies, and the liberties of Londonderry and Cole¬ 
raine, have been very ably made by Mr. Mc.Crea, 
pf Lifford. 

Sect. 
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Sect. 30.-~rJVc!g/its and 3Icamres. 


As to the former, we have three different weights, 
all under tlie denomination of hundreds; viz. the 
long hundred of 120/I>. ; the middle of 112/6.; and 
the short of 100/6. We have great varieties of the 
pound also; one of 20 e:. hy which butter is fre¬ 
quently sold; another of I8w'.; and a third of Iho:. 
In the city of Londonderry, oat.s and potatoes are 
sold hy the* stone;; btit, in the country parts, hy the 
bushel. Barley is sold, either hy the stone, or buslud 
of 40 quarts. It has been usual to heaj> the measure, 
which has occasioned the construction of a measure, 
called a full, which contains two bushels, and so 
contracted, as to admit a very small heap. The 
barrel goiKirally contains four bushels ; but, with re- 
gartl to grain, there are. several variations; thus, four 
bushels of wheat make a barrel; five of rye ; six of 
barley; and si.x of oats are required to make a bar¬ 
rel. 'I'hc boll is, m Derry, 12 bushels, rvhilst, in 
Antrim county, it consists of but 10 bushels. 

All the.se irregularitie.s .stand in need of correction. 

As to long and square measures, we have Eng¬ 
lish miles as rrell as Iri.sh, and we have English, 
Scottish, and Irish acres. For understanding the 

proportion 
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proportion of these, the following ratio may be 
referred to. 

Feet. 


.The English perch contains, - - Ifii 

The Scottish ditto, - - 18^ 

The Irish, called also jdantation, ditto, 21 


C O N CL IT s T 0 N. 

I TAKE the libert\' of suggesting some liinls, re¬ 
specting the means of improvement, to those gen¬ 
tlemen of thy county of Londontlerry, wtio have 
the ^kill, jtower, and disposition to carry them into 
clfect. 

Perhaps the greatest defect, as to agricultural pur¬ 
poses, is tlie partition of farms into patches. If the 
sum of the arable lands were placed in the occupan¬ 
cy of skilful capitalists, there is no question as to 
the increase of product; nor do 1 think, that the dai¬ 
ly labourer, well paid by a substantial farmiT, would 
be so jinor as the holders of small patches of 2, .3, or 
d acres of the worst ground are now, according to 
the actual state, in which I have minutely observed 
them. 

The next defect is, the nature of tenures. I may 
say, that the general run of leases do not exceed 
21 years, Avilli only one life, that of the lessee. Nor 

is 
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is there much confidence placed by the tenant in 
the preference calledHe secs, on the 

contrary, that in niany instances, whatever improve- 

» 

ment the laborious v oiith of the farmer may aecom- 
plish, will realize nothin<r eeriain for his family. 
The farm will often be advertised, periiaps, and the, 
Btoutest begg-ar will get it over head. If onr lands 
were in that highly improved condition, and if their 
value, as to product, were as well ascertained, as the 
farms in England have been, there might be, possi¬ 
bly, no great necessity for long leases; especially 
when there would be, as in England, a well ground¬ 
ed reliance on the liberal consideratoan of the land¬ 
lord. But, in a country, yet in its rude inVancy, 
where great toil anti cypence is n(;ees>;ary to reclaim¬ 
ing and improving, it cannot be expected, that ra¬ 
pid and permanent advances will take place, on a 
great scale, wdthont some better enconrageinent. 

1 bave. already mentioned, tliat t!ic ceclesia-stical 
Lands in onr county arc in tbe best state. Lord 
Bristol is an excellent landlord, and the Primate 
Itas a tenantry greatly superior to any other in 
their neighbourhood ; yet church-lands, in some 
respects, are not .supposed to be well circumstanced 
for improvement; this I do not affirm or deny; I 
speak of them only by comjtarison. 

As to tbe question, whether this county, consi¬ 
dered w'ith regard to manufacture, is not in a better 

state, 
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state, wlien divided into small farms for the weavers, 
than if it was occupied by veal atiricultnrists, I do 
not presume to offer a d(!cisive judgment; yet it 
would be unpardonable not to give rny humble opi¬ 
nion. 

I think that, considered'in the abstract, whatever 
will promote agriculture, will tend to ebeapeu the 
rates of provisions; and whatever wdl afford an un¬ 
disturbed attention to trade, must bring to the 
tradesman the increased means of supplying his 
wants. If the weavers were settled, in healthy vil- 
lagi;s, with ju.st as much land as would give them 
exercise and recnvition in the employment of the 
sjtade alcitie, without the anxieties and distresses in¬ 
cident to the wretched people, called little farmers, 
I really think their condition would he improved, 
both as to health and the product of labour. 

It wdl bo asktid, how is tlie poor weaver to sup¬ 
ply milk to his children? I answer, the fact is, tliat 
tlic children of the weaver, tinder tlie present sys¬ 
tem, <tre "xithout milk mtiny months, and have not 
'A plentiful suppl^^ any single month in the year; his 
cow is starved in summer, whether on his own paleli 
of lea, or on tliat of the next farmer; in winter, the 
same cow, fed on straw, gives a poor supjdy; and, 
in spring, there is no milk whatever. Beside.s, if 
any accident happens to the cow, how great, per- 
haiTs how irretrievable the loss! 


On 
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On tlie contrary, if landlords would fix on 8uita« 
ble situations, in various parts of tlieir estates, for 
the erection of manufacturing villages or hamlets; 
and if, for a certain distance around these villages, 
thc'Iiuids wore let to substantial farmers, under cer* 
tain regulations, I think the condition of the parties 
might be improved. 

The regulations, respecting agriculture, which 
strike me, as likely to promote these objects, arc? ais 
follow:—The fanners sliould be enjoined to rotations 
of crops, which would ensure the keeping of stock, 
especially for the dairy. In good soils, red clovers 
should be sown with every cro^ of barley; white 
clover or grasses with every crop of oats;v.io wheat 
sliould be permitted ; but turnips, vetches, borecoles, 
or rape should be insisted on. 

It would conduce greatly to the success of this, if 
the landlord kept one farm, at least, in such situa¬ 
tions under his own management. Precept is good, 
but example is better.- 1 know that many will say, 
“ you can never bring men to come up to these in¬ 
junctions;”—they will stick to their old habits;”-— 
“ these things are well enough on paper, to be said 
by speculative men, wIk) arc unacquainted with the 
character of our country people,” &c. 

To all this I venture to reply; the thing is good 
to be done. The accomplishing of it is possible ; he, 
tliat first brings this sch«!mc to perfection, will be 

the 
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the benefactor of thousands now, and ten thousands 
after them:—If this be not a sufficient motive, I have 
nothing to hope. 

As to farmers, I shall take the liberty of offering 
a few suggestions. It might greatly conduce to 
tlieir advantage, if the landlord took upon himself 
the dividing of farms, the squaring of fields, the 
ditching, and quicking of them. A parcel of poor 
undertakers of a town-land are utterly inadequate to 
these essentials. Yet so great would be the acces¬ 
sion of comfort and security, that, if the proprietor 
were to charge 12 per cent on the money so laid 
out, I make no douJ>t, but the advantage would still 
be 30 the tenant. 

The opening of limestone quarries ought not to 
be left to the tenants. How often do we see one 
countryman, in taking the easiest parts, throw tho 
rubble in the very way of the ne.xt comer, who has, 
perhaps, as much labour in getting rid of the ob¬ 
struction, as in procuring tho stones. At Tumna- 
iron, I observed a plan worthy of imitation. A 
quarry-man was appointed, who raised the stones 
at Id. per ewfe. and every tenant bad his quantity 
laid a part for himself, without trouble or delay. 

Landlords would do well to supply seeds from 
good markets, and at first cost; these might be sold 
by a person appointed, who could be indemnified 
along with the landlord by a small advance. The 

tenant 
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tenant would be thus induced to buy seeds pf 
clovers, grasses, turnips, &c. which othenvise he 
would not look for, and which he erften might get 
of so bad a quality, as. to deter his future attempts. 

Nurseries, for rearing forest trees, are essential to 
the iinprovoment of our naked wastes. The young 
trees ought to be given gratis, with premiums for 
preserving, and penalties against destroying them. 
There are great tracts of rocky w^astes, now utterly 
unproductive, which the landlords might make valu¬ 
able to themselves and the community, merely by 
sticking down trees reared in their own nurseries, 
without much expencc. If sore<e such thing is not 
done, the county of Londotideny will.^vin half a 
century, be utterly destitute of useful timber. 

"Whore great difficulties are in the way of the la¬ 
borious tenant, and where a long lease has expired; 
perhaps it is not the best way to load him, all at 
once, with a triple or quadruple rent. The last 
years of a lease are a period of relaxed industry; the 
fanner fears to shew the value of his land, lest it 
might induce others to outbid. In such circum¬ 
stances, would it not be better, to let the farm, on 
conditions, with clauses of renewal^ Thus, if the te¬ 
nant improves so many acres, or farms, in such a 
prescribed manner, at the end of JO years, he shall 
have a renewal at a certain rent, otherwise not; 
and so on for 40 or 60 years. But, if the landlord 

charges 
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charges an over-rent on a weak tenant, without some 
such encouragement, he is answerable for the des¬ 
truction of the tenant to God, and he is responsible 
for the decline of his property to his posterity, and 
to the community itself. 

The introduction of good breeds of cattle is of 
great importance. No county is in greater need of 
this aid. Among the farmers, tliere is no such tj[?ing 
as a good bull or ram; all is promiscuous, and the 
consequence is too visible. 

I beg pardon of those, who are much better judges, 
for obtruding these remarks. To some, perhaps, 
they m^[y*be jifiilful; at all events, they are not iii 
intended. 
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NO. 1. 

On Magnetic Varmlio7is. 

• 

IN traversing various mountains with a comjtass, 
I found considerable .variation, in those csper-ialJy of 
basalt. 11. ^lie ‘ '.ilist there was no sensible variation, 
except in the neighbourhood of iron mines. 

The magnetic variation is a subject of so great cu¬ 
riosity, that I sliall be excused for recording at this 
place all that has come to my knowledge on this 
topic. 

As to the daily variation, Mr. Anderson TTood says, 
that the needle gets to the eastward of its meridian 
from nine in the morning till two in llie afternoon, 
and that it returns at four. 

With regard to the annual variation, Mr. M‘Cart, 
of L. Derry, an ingenious and e.xpcrimcntal surveyor, 
sa^'s, that the magnetic variation, in the year 1759, 
in the county of L. Derry was 19?'’ west, and that in 
the present year, 1802, it is 27?® tvest; he thinks, 
tliat, a century ago, the variation was to the east. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Colhoun, a surveyor of great merit, says, that, 
according to liis father’s notes, and his own obser¬ 
vations, the variation is thus: 


May, 1772, 

variation Avest, 

- . 23 

20 

May, 1787, 

ditto, ditto. 

27 

0 

May, 1791, 

ditto, ditto. 

28 

0 

Oct. 1800, 

ditto, ditto, 

29 

36 


By comparing this with the former statement, it ap¬ 
pears, that the magnetic meridian is again coming 
back towards the true meridian. 

I have lately examined the ma:ps of the Down sur¬ 
vey, so ably copied by General VallJu.'-^ 'vC*^ and find, 
that in the year 1C57, at which time that survey was 
made, the magnetic and true meridian coincided 
very nearly. According to an observation, made by 
Mr. Molyneux, in 1695, the variation was seven de¬ 
grees west. In Dublin, the following variations 
have since been observed; 

n i 


1722, 

variation rvest, 

- 

11 

15 

1751, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

- 

19 

0 

1768, 

ditto. 

ditto, 

- 

22 

45 


No. 2. 
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NO. 2 , 

From Harris's Hibrrnica, and also from Captain 
Pynnar's Siuny, Anno 1618. 

“ The county of Coleraine, otherwise culled 
0’Cali.an’.s country, is divided, as Tyrone', by bally- 
boes, and doth contain, as appean^th bv the survey, 
541 ballyboes, or 34,187 acres; every ballyboe con- 
taininjr 60 acres, or thereabouts, as in Tyrone, out of 
Avliich do arise i!4 proportions and three balp boes, 
or lS7 acri;s f^cr, to Ite added to the next parish; 
vi/ ,.r"Jie one moiety there flo arise 17 of the least 
proportions, (each 1000 acres) and of tlie one half 
of the other moiety, six of the, middle sort, (each 
1500 acres) and of the other half of this moiety, four 
of the "Tcatest, everv of wliich proportion is to be 
made a ])arisli, and every incumbent to have his 
tythe, glebe, and other duties, as is before set down.” 


For the portion of the Church. 

“ 1. The termon (tvr-monach, i. e. monastery 
lands) claimed by the Bishop of Derry, do contain 
toil ballyboes, or 6343| acres, and may be assigned, 
if it so please his Majesty, to the bishoprick of Derry, 
L I for 
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for the better maintenance of the Bisliop and digni¬ 
taries, and in lieu of the tertia episcopalis, &e. 

“ 2. Tlie Dean of Derry’s lands, containing six 
ballyboes, or 37.5 acres, to remain to himself. 

“ 3. Out of the residue, 31 ballyboes, or 2125 acre.s, 
may be assigned to the glebes of the incurnbents. 

“ 1. Out of the monastery lauds, 18 ballyboes, or 
1125 acres, may be passed to the College of Dublin, 
and the other six balhboes, or 37,5 acres, to bo 
allotted towards tlx; maintenance of a free school, to 
be erected at I.ymev'addy.” 


PorHon of I he Undertakers. ... 

“ All tvliich being deducted, there remain 382 
ballyboes, or 23,875 acres, to be divided amongst 
the undertakers, which will make, according to the 
form of division made of the lands of Tyrone, 18 
proportions, of the least (each 1000 acres) eleven, 
of the middle (eacli 1500 acres) four, and of the 
greatest (each 2000 acres) three, and 875 acres 
over; whereof may be allotted to English and Scot- 
li.sh undertakers 12 proportions, viz. eight of the 
least, and two of the greatest. To the servitors, one 
of the middle sort; and to the natives, five propor¬ 
tions, viz. three of the least, one of the middle, and 
one of the great." 


“ The 
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The natives to be planted as in Tyrone, i. e. 
some made freeholders, some on the glebes of par¬ 
sons,’and others on lands purposely assigned; others 
again uj)ori the portions of such servitors as witre not 
able to inhabit such lands with English or Scottish te¬ 
nants. As to the swordsmen, some conditions, re¬ 
specting the transplanting them into other countries, 
were rejected. Other conditions of the project 
were also changed. When the county is said to con¬ 
tain so many ballyboes, acres, Ike. all that is meant 
is, that it contains so much escheated and profitable 

land, e.x’clusive of -waste, unforfeited, and church 

* 

lands. 

From a Paper, printed in 1608, entitled, Orders 
and Conditions, Kc. 

It appears, that it was stijtulated, that the undcr- 
taken-s of the several proportions should be of three 
sorts,— 1st. English or .Scottish, as well servitors, as 
others, who were to j)lant their portions with Englisli 
or iulaiul Scottish tenants.—2d. Servitors in the king¬ 
dom of Ireland, who may take mere Irish, English, 
or inland Scottish tenants, at their choice.—3d. Na¬ 
tives of Ireland, who are to be made freeholders. 

It was also stipulated, that, to avoid emulation and 
controversy, the scitc-.- of the portions should be dis¬ 
tributed by lot; but in tile articles for instruction to the 
• L1 2 coarmissioiicrs. 
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commissioners, tins was retracted, lest it might prove 
a discouragement to the settlers. 

roncerning Knglisli and Scottish undertakers, who 
arc to plant their jtortions with English and inland 
Scottish tenants; also concerning such servitors in 
Ireland, as shall have power to inhabit their portions 
witl> Irish ; and also concerning Irish natives, who 
shall be admitted to be freidjolders, there are several 
articles, which the reader mat' find in Harris’s Hiber- 
nica, page ] 25 & setjq. 

From the survey of (’apiain Pynnar, made between 
the first of December, 1618 , and the 2Sth of March, 
1619, it appears, that the following W.we U^c original 
undertakers and agents : ^ 

1. Goldsmiths Hall, .John Freeman, Esq.—By cs- 
tiniaiion, ^210 acres, "0 families, 90 able men, with 
arms. 

2. Grocers Hall, Edward Rone, 3210 acres.—In- 
liabited mostly with Irish. 

3. fishmongers Hall, James Higgins, a London 
merchant; his agent resident.—3210 acres, 34 fami¬ 
lies, 40 able men, with arms. 

4. Ironmongers Hail, (Jeorge Gammtmge agent 
for tlie company, 3210 acres.—An infinite number 
of Irish, which give such rent, that the English get 
no land. 

5. Mercers Hall, held b}^ one Vernon for the 
company, 3210 acres : chiefly Irish. 


6. Merchant * 
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^6. Merchant-tailors Hall, in tho hands of Valen- 
tuumiartopp, Esq. 3210 acres.— 29 families, 40 
able men, with arms. 

7. Haberdashers Hall, Sir Robert M'Lellan, 3210 
acres.—80 able men, with arms. 

8. C'lothworkers Hall, the said Sir Robert RPLel- 
lan, 3210 acres.—Only one freeholder, the parson 
of the parish, the rest Irish. 

9. Skitmers Hall, Lady Doddington, late wife to 
Sir Edward Doddington, 3210 acres. — 21 families, 
with under tenants, making 80 able men, with arms. 

10. Vintners Hall, Baptist Jones, Esq. 3210 acres. 
7o men, with arms\ 

11. Drapers Hall, held by the agent, Mr. Russell, 
3210 aci'cS.—Number unknown, but sullicient arms. 

12. Salters Hall, Hugh Sayer is upon this proper* 
tion, 3210 acres.—Number uiiknowm. 

The whole number of English and Scottish fami¬ 
lies, estimated in the county of L. Derry at this time, 
was, 


Freeholders, 

2.5 

Lessees for years. 

78 

C ottagers. 

16 

Total Families, 

119 

Tutal Bodie.s of Men 

-G4: 


Tile 
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The whole contents of the six counties were, 


Freeholders families. 

334 

Lessees for lives. 

99 

l.essees for years. 

- 1013 

Total, 

- 144G 

7’otal bodies of men. 

G 


On the occasion of the plantation of the six es¬ 
cheated counties, the hercxhtary order of knight¬ 
hood, with the title of baronet, was introduced. 
King .lames 1st. devised this species of honor, whicii 
was purcliaseahle, tliat from the sale of such titles to 
all those, who chose thus to contribute, the charges of 
maintaining the English power, in the remote pro¬ 
vince of Ulster, might in part be defrayed; and 
hence it is, that the coat of arms, Ijornc by knights 
baronets, is the armorial ensign of Ulster. 


■NO. 3. 

Use of Flaxseed. 

I found, that a pint of flaxseed was enough to boil 
into pdly every day for one calf; when in this state, 
after being reduced on a slow lire from three to two 
quarts, it is occasionally diluted witJi warm water. 

The 
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The caU' should be fed at least three times each day. 
Antne buttermilk is adviseable, aud I will give my 
reasons to tlie chemical reader, against the common 
atkge, which, contrary to the usual veracity, affirms, 
that buttermilk has no bones. Hut to be serious, 
the milk, by the operation of churning, has parted 
only with its oil; it still retains that, which nature has 
peculiarly destined for the growth of bone, that is, 
•phosphate of Ihnr; if to this we restore the oily prin¬ 
ciple of the flaxseed, we return at least to this emul¬ 
sion all that is necessary for the aliment of the young 
animal. Seed may be obtained for this purpose by 
rippling off the .top bows, as being earliest and 
pi mu pest; some havt^ irons prepared like those of the 
flax-dres'scr. Whether the seed should be preserved 
for sowing I will not say, but for rearing calves, or 
feeding poultry, and even horses, it certainly ought. 
How easy will it be for the cottier to ripple off as 
much seed as will enable him to give an increased 
quantity of new milk to his children, whilst the off¬ 
spring of his invaluable cow, the hope of his future 
sustenance, receives no injury, but rather an advati-, 
tage? 


No, 4. 
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CATALOGUE OF SOME OF THE MOST REMARKABI.E 
NATIVE GRASSES AND PLANTS, OBSERVED BY 
THE AUTHOR IN THE COUNTY OF L. DERRY. 

The Arran^evimt is Rlpluibclioal, for the pur¬ 
pose of alfordiiifr ihe moans of fiiidiiig the com¬ 
mon name, with the description, of any grass or 
plant mentioned in this work. 

Botanic Names. CommonNames. Obstr’vatioris. 

Agrostis 

Alba, white bent grass; in wet meadows and ditches. 

Capillaris, fine bent grass; the commonest of all in dry 

meadows and worn-out leas. 

Stolonifera, creeeping bent this is the Jiorin, so often 
grass; mentioned; the English call 

it joint-grass. 

Spicaventi, silky bent grass n 

5- both in meadows frequent. 

Rubra, red bent grass; J 

Canina, brownbentgrass; in very wet meadows. 

Maritima, sea bent grass; this grows on the coast of 

Myroe. Perhaps it might be 
useful in banking out the 


sea. 


Aira 
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^^o/a^Names. CommonN’ames. Oiservationt. 

Aira 

turfy bent grass; generally mountainous, 
heath bent grass; in mountains, 
single-flowered 
bent grass; 
sweet vernal 


Cxspitosa, 

FloKuosa, 

Uniflora, 


Anthoxan- 
thum odora- 
tum, 


in woods. 

the earliest of all our grasses; 
grass; gives a fine scent to hay ; 

is most common in woods 
and coarse grounds. 


Alopecurus 

Pratensis, meadow foxtail; common in dry pastures and 

meadows. 

Geniaulatus, flote foxtail; in wet grounds, ditches,ponds, 

&c. but not common. 

Avena 

Elatior, tall oat-grass; a pestilent weed in gardens 

and worn out grounds. 

Pubesccns, rough oat-grass; on barren lands in Magilligan. 

Flavescens, yellow oat grass; not so common. 

Arundo 


Phragraites, reed; 


Calaraagrostis,woolly reed; 


called by the weavers empty 
rot, used to wind yarn in 
the shuttle; common in 
wet grounds in .Vlagiliigan, 
elsewhere. 

frequent in the moist meadows 
of Magilligan ; low ditches 
of Aghanloo, &c. 


Arundo 
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Botanic Names. CommonNamet. Observations. 

Arundo 

Arenaria. sea reed ; on the shores, not common. 


Astragaios 

Glycyphyllos,liquorice vetch j 
Alchrmilla 
Vulgaris, lady’s mantle ; 

Alpina, cinquefoil 

lady’s mantle; 

Achillea 
Millefolium, yatrow; 

Ftarmica, common sneeze 

wort; 

Anemone. 

Nemorosa, wood anemone; 


P.anunculo- yellow wood 
ide^ anemone; 

Anagallis 

Arvensis, blue pimpernel; 

Ammi 

Majus ; bishop’s weed ; 


in mountain pastures. 

very common ; a plant of no 
small elegance. 

like the former, but less; it 
is common in the high pas¬ 
tures. 

on pastures, on the banks of 
the Fahan, &c. 

in woods. 

greatly over-runs high pastures, 
especially the Grange of Lar- 
gantea ; it is reckoned good, 
when made into salve for 
the scab in horses, 
a plant worthy of the garden. 
I never met it, but under Mr. 
Waddy’s of Killaloo, close 
to the Fahan river. 

in corn fields, not common ; 
there is a reddish variety of 
this, a smaller plant. 

A very pestilent weed in gar¬ 
dens, and near walls in any 
ground ; 
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Botanic Names. CommonNamcs. Observations. 




ground ; abounds at the old 

Angelica 


fort of Ballycastle. 

Sylvestris, 

wild angelica; 

in woods or moist hedges, an 

Alsine 


aromatic plant. 

Media, 

chickweed; 

in loose and rich ground, and 
in gardens, a troublesome 
weed; the young shoots 

Allium 


equal to spinach in spring. 

Ursinuni, 

ramson; 

it is called ramps by the far¬ 
mers ; abounds in Bally- 
niaghir, has a powerful taste 
of onions ; pollutes milk, if 
eaten by cows ; the country 
people eat it, both as a me¬ 
dicine and a dainty. 

Arenaria 



Peploides, 

sea sand-wort; 

an elegant plant, abounds along 



the coast. 

Serpyllifoiia, 

thyme-leafed 

on the sands of Magilligan. 


arenaria; 


Verna, 

mountain are¬ 

among the fallen rocks of 

■> 

naria ; 

Benyevenagh. 

Anthyllis 


Vulncratia, 

yellow kidney- 

on rocky pastures ; abundant 


vetch ; 

at Down-hill; a good dye- 


stuff, and ornamental plant. 

Artemisia. 
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Botanic Names, Common Names. Ohervations, 

Artemisia 

Vulgaris, Mugwort; an odoriferous plant; grow* 

very rank in the crofts, of 
Lallycastle; very common 
elsewhere; a powerful anti¬ 
septic ; restores sour beer. 

Anthemis 

Arvensis, corn chamomile; in corn fields common ; there 

are other varieties of this. 


Arctium 

Lappa, burdock; on highways, &c. well known. 

Before flowering, the stems 
eat like asparagus, if boi'ed ; 
if raw, they may. be daten 
with oil and vinegar; the 
roots are equal to sarsaparilla. 


Arum 

L'laculatum, spotted wake-ro- abounds among the wastes 
bin ; from Bally-carton to Down¬ 
hill; the root of it makes 
starch. 

PortulacoideSjSea purslane ; near Carrick-muddle, on the 

shore. 


Atriplex 
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Botanic Names. CommonNames. Olservations. 

. Atriplex 

HastaH, lamb’s quarters; ia gardens and waste grounds. 
Asplenium, Hartstongue; 

several varieties; that called 
maiden’s-hair grows on the 
Kedy. 

Agaric us, mushroom; many varieties; the campes- 

tris very common. 


Briza 

Media, middle quaking in pastures rare, 
grass; 

Bromos 

Secalinus, field brome- called by the farmers stur- 
grass; . dy; powerfully narcotic, 

abounds in barley, and, when 
distilled into whiskey, ex¬ 
cites sickness and phrensy, 
and afterwards stupor ; it is 
a dye-stuff. 

Squarrosus, rough brome- in corn fields, 
grass ; 

Mollis, soft brome-grass; in meadows, fields, hedges, 

&c. 


Sterilis, 

Sylvaticus, 


barren brome- 
grass : 

wood, or hairy 
brome-grass; 


Vail coarse and bad grasses. 


Borags 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. Observations. 

Borago 


Ofiicinalis, 

boiage; 

very common at Balf/tastie, 
on the west of the Bann, and 
elsewhere; when young, a 
good salldd, tastes like cu¬ 
cumber. 

Bunium 

Bulbocasta- 

earthnut; 

called, provinclally, pig-nut. 

num. 


very common in woods, pas¬ 
tures, &c. ; the root is very 
gratefulin some countries, 

it is said to be offered as a 

desert. 

Erassica 

Napus, 

rape; 

grows wild in Magilligan to 
a good size; I am cultivating 
this native plant. 

Rapa, 

wild turnip; 

common in corn fields. 

Bidens 

Tripartita, 

water hemp; 

in marshy grounds, a good 
dye-stuff. 

Bellis 

Perennis, 

daisey; 

almost every where. 

Byssus, 

Byssus; 



of this there are many minute 
varieties, on stones, old 
wood, &c. 


Callitriche 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. Observations. 

•^ALLITRICHE 


Verraj «4ga- 

water horsetail, 

in wet grounds in Magilligan, 

ris, 

or star-grass; 

&c.; there are other varie¬ 



ties. 

Caltha 

Palustris, 

marsh mary- 

well known by the name of 


gold; 

May-flower, strewed before 
the doors before sun-rising 
on the I St of May ; a dye¬ 
stuff. 

Campanula 


Rotuadifolia, 

round leaved 

on the barren pastures near 


bell-flower; 

Down-hill, and elsewhere; 
a dye-stuff. 

CHitROPHYLLUM • 


Sylvestre, 

cow-weed; 

in shady places; a dye-stuff. 

COMARUM 



Palustre, 

marsh cinque¬ 

in the wet meadows of Aghan- 


foil ; 

loo; a dye-stuff. 

Cynosurus 


Cristatus, 

crested dog’s- 

in dry pastures common. 


tail; 


Convolvulus 

Sepium, great bind-weed; among the planting nearest 

the sea, Down-hill; a good 
purgative, 

Chenopodium 

Morale, wall goose-foot; in rubbish, or rich g'ardenf. 

Chenopodium 
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BotatiicNames. CommonNames. 

Chknopodium 
Serotinum, late flowering 
blite ; 

Album, common orach ; 
Maritimurn, sea blite j 

CoNtUM . 

Maculatum, hemlock; 

Chironia. 

Centaurcum, centory; 


CUCUBALUS 

Behen, bladder cam¬ 

pion ; 

Cotyledon 

Lutea, yellow navel- 

wort i 

Cerastium 

Vulgatum, narrow leaved 

mouse-ear chick' 
weed; 

Arvense, common chick- 

weed ; 


Observations. 

on old dunghills. 

I in gardens, a weed, 
on the coast, not very com¬ 
mon. 

in rich soils and shady situa¬ 
tions ; very poisonous ; appli¬ 
ed to cancers. 

a bittes plant, anticntly sup¬ 
posed medicinal; named 
fiom Chiron the Centanr, 
preceptor to Achilles; a very 
bitter plant. 

seldom in corn lields; but a 
variety of it abounds on the 
rooks, near Down-hill. 

at Mr. Alexander’s green, at 
the Dog-leap, above New- 
town-limavady. 

in meadows. 

in loose arable, or pasture. 


CochleariA 
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BotankNams. CommonNames. 
CoCHLr.ARrA 


Ofiicinalis 

scurvy-gass; 

• 

Armorica, 

horse-radish; 

Cardamine 

Pratensis, 

Lady’s smock; 

Cr EPIS 

Tcctorum, 

smooth hawk’s- 

beard; 

Biennis, 

rough hawk’s- 

bcart!; 

^Carduus 

Arvensis, 

way-thistle; 

Crispus, 

curled thistle; 

Marianus, 

mild thistle; 

Cen l AtlRFA 

Cyanus, 

blue bottle ; 

Nigra, 

knap-wced; 

Scabiosa, 

great knap¬ 
weed; 

Cari 1 

Dioica, 

Small carex; 

Panicca, 

Pink carex; 

Vesicaria, 

Bladder carex; 


Dactylis 

Glomerata, Rough cock- 
foot grass; 


Observations. 

abounds at Port-stewart among 
the rocks. 

in the sandy lull of lower 
Drumbanc. 

in wet meadows. 

on pastures and walls. 

in meadows. 

in fields, every where, 
in ditches, &c. 

1 met this only in Magilligan. 

In corn fields, and in ditches, 
common. 

in natural meadows, 
in corn fields, on the sides ol 
pasture enclosures. 

i these and other varieties are 
to be found in wet and 
barren grounds. 

in rich meadows, neat hedges, 
in orchards, common. 

Dauc u' 


M ni 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. Observations. 

Daucus 

Carotaj wild carrot; the country people esteem it a, 

good diuretic; I have pkServ- 
ed cows to eat the seeded 
tops. 

Digitalis 


Purpurea, 

fox-g!ovc; 

a powerful bitter; prescribed 
for the dropsy; near ditcheS| 
?:c. very common. 

Elvmits 

Arenarius, 

fca lime-grass; 

on sandy grounds, near the 

sea. 

Epilobium 


Angusti- 

rose-bay 

in hedges; not frequent 

foliuni, 

willow-herb; 


Hirsutum, 

hairy willow- 
herb; 

in Myroe. 

Montanum, 

smooth willow- 

herb; 

in wet meadow's. 

Tetragonum, 

scjuare-stalked 

willow-herb; 

in wet ditches. 

Palustre, 

mar.sh willow- 

in the fens of the old chan¬ 


herb; 

nel of the Roe; the flowers 
of these plants arc good for 
dyeing. 

Erica 

Vulgaiis, 

ling; 

on waste and barren land; a 


dye-stuff. 

EKICAf 
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BulautL Names. Common Names. Olser^atlons. 


I' RICA 

Cinerea, fine heath; 

T^traliA. cross-leaved 

'^eath; 

Multiflora, fir-leaved 
heath; 

Et! P lUlROIA 

Peplus, petty ipurge; 

llelioscoj>ia, sun-s|)urgc, ot 
wart-wort; 

1'.U1'HRASIA 

Officinalis, eye-bright; 

Odontites, red eye-bright; 

Er YSI Mil M 

Officinale, hedge- 

mustard; 
Ekiophoron 
PolystachioD, cotton grass; 
Angusti- h,irc’s-tail; 

folium, 

Festuc a 

Ovina, sheep fefeue 

grass; 

Dufiuscula, hard fescue 


on moors and wastes- 

on wet moors. 

1 believe it grows on Magil- 
ligan mountain. 

in gardens and loose soils; a 
weed, 

the juice is while, caustic, and 
is applied successfully to take 
off warts. 

coninton on pastures, ditches, 
&c. antlently used as a salve 
I'ur the eyes. 

on waste ground. 

the spike resembles cotton. 

this IS also downy; both grow 
in high moors. 

in mountain pasture. 

in dry meadows, &c. 


grass; 


M m a 


Festuc A 
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Festuca 

Elatior, 

tall fefeue 

seldom met; in the meadows 


grass; 

of Aghanloo. 

Myurus, 

wall ftscue 

grass; 

on old walls. 

Decumbens, 

fmall fescue 

grass; 

in wet and barren land 

Pratensis, 

meadow fescue 

grass; 

in meadows. 

Fluitaos, 

float fefeue 

very common in ditclics,'and in 


grass; 

pits of bogs; it may one day 
become ^n useful plant \m 
the culture of high wastes. 
abountling in water. ' 

Fraoaria 

Vesca, 

v.'ood straw¬ 
berry; 

on ditches; common. 

Oaliu.m 

Paluslrc, 

\vV;ite l.ldy’s 

.djounds In moist meadows. 


bed straw; 

and on the ditches of the 

flats, west bank of the Bann, 

below Coleraine. 

Uliginosum, 

marsh goose- 

giass; 

in moist folds. • 

Piisillum, 

least galium; 

on mountain pastutes. 

Veruin, 

yellow lady’s 

it is called cheese rennet, 


bed-straw; 

because it cuidles milk; it is 


a good dyc-stufT; the farmers 
•"ai! it a traW'Wall; it abounds 


on 
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on dry soils and ditches* 
Bees are fond of all these 
plants. We rub our scaps 
with them, when we wish a 
swarm to taie. 

Gallopsis 

Ladanum, red dead- both freciucnt in corn fields, 

nettle; j S.C. called piovincially 

Tetrahit, common f nculr-, the sting is very dan- 
dtad-rietlle; ^ gerous. 

Glecoma 

Iltderacca, ground-ivy; well known; the juice mixed 

with wine cures specks in 
the eyes of horses. 


GI R t X 11' M 

Ifobertianuni, herb robert ; 

Columbinum. long-stalked 
geranium; 

Rotundi- round-leaved 
folium, geranium; 

Kanguir.euin, bloody gera¬ 
nium; 

Gnaphalium 
Uliginosum, marsh cud¬ 
weed; 


in woods, hedges. Sec. emits 
a difagrteable smell around, 
in pastures and corn fields; in 
my farm common; a pleasing 
odour. 

on walls, or ntar them; not 
so tommon. 

on the lauds ot Magilligan, 
common ; there ai e several 
other varieties. 

in wet places, common; there 
are other varieties. 


Hippuai* 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. Observations, 


HlPPURIS 

Vulgaris, mare’s-tail; 

Hypeiucum 
Piilchrum, upright 

St. John’s wort; 

IIydrocotyif 
Vulgaris, marsh penny¬ 

wort; 

lirRAcru’M 
Sphondylium, cow parsnip; 


Hyacinthus Hyacinth; 
non scriptus, 


IInKACIUM 
Alpiniim, mountain 

hawk-weed; ■ 
Taraxaci, devii’s-bit; _ 

Dubium, creeping 

hawk-weed; 


in boggy grounds. 

a very elegan'^plant; common 
in w'oods, glens, kz. There 
are other varieties, some of 
which, I believe, are natives. 

on the lower wet grounds of 
Lngliermorc. 

on the sides and corners of 
corn fields, meadows, &c. 
Cattle are fond of it. Might 
it not be cultivated to ad¬ 
vantage ? 

called haic-bell, bluc-bcll, Sec 
the root is poisonous, but may 
be converted into starch; the 
whole plant abounds in mu¬ 
cus. 

on mountain pastures; near 
Ballyhacket, &c. 

on the pastures of Down hill. 


EIyPOCH ff.RlS 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. 

Hvpochxris 

Observations. 

lyiaculata, 

fpotted cat’s 

ear; 

on high pastures. 

Radicata, 

''long-tooted 
cat’s ear; 

in the meadows of Aghanloo. 

Holcu s 

Mollis, 

creeping soft 

grass; 

called English white grass; 
most usually sown; is a dif¬ 
ferent class from most of 

the other grasses. 

Lanatus, 

meadow soft 

not unlike the former; more 

, 

grass; 

woolly; less spreading. 

Iris 

Pseudacorus, 

common flag; 

provincially called saggan, or 


Jla^gan ; the flower is a dye, 
and the root uncommonly 
acrid and astringent; the 
country people make ink with 
the root, the leaves of the 
black-berry, (bramble, rubiis 
fiuticosus) and copperas. 


JUNCOS 

Acutus, 

Effusus, 

Conglome- 

ratusj 


sea rush; 
soft rush; 
round-headed 
rush; 




fuNCUS 
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JUNCUS 

Compressus, 

flat stalked -j 

all natives of barren ^asturis, 


rush; ^ 

either niarshjy or mountain¬ 
ous. 

Piio: us. 

Jiajry rush’ V 

Campestii', 

held rush; ^ 


l.AMIUM 

Alt'.iini, 

rvhitc dead nettle 

; in liedi;c5. 

Purpjruum, 

purple dead nctih 

•; in pArdens-~-bo‘^h wetds 

l...'VTi!\ r. us 

Pratcu'^is, 

11 re.! (Jo 'A 

grows like tile tuie in natural 


lathyi j«; 

ine;idov.Ei in those of Dowb- 

l.tCN'TonoN 


l.lll 

Tataxac’-ini, 

lia^dehoji; 

1 . e. dcnt-de-!ion, o-r lion’s 
tooth, from tlic shape of the 

leaf. 

LaV'SANA 

C 'iiimanir., 

nipple-wort; 

in hedges; on loose ground. 

1 ,1 M X A 

Miner poly- 

du'-k-nieat; 

in ditches and stagnant waters. 

rliira, 

l-rSIMACHIA 


\'ulg.uis, 

loose strife; 

in Myroc, on banks of slow 
rivers; scarce; it is a dye-slufT. 

Nemol um, 

yellow pimper¬ 
nel; 

in the woods, near oaks. 

L ! C H i: N , 

lichen; 

many varieties; on stones, 

ditche.s, &c. 

L 1 S U A! 

CathanicuTH, 

purging fla.K; 

in dry fields. 

Radiola, 

rupture wort; 

on wastes. 

Lychnis 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. Olservatums. 

Lychnis 


Flos cuculi, 

meadow pinkj 

in the low meadow* and 



ditches of Aghanloo, com¬ 



mon. 

Memca 

Uniflora, 

fingle wood- 

grass; 

in wet wooded grounds. 

C.Trulca, 

purple wood- 

grass; 

in wet poor ground. 

Monti A 

lontana, 

water cliick- 

weed; 

in ditches, ponds, See, 

opor IS 

ScorpuiJ'JS, 

hairy mouse- 

called also scorpion grass; 


eai ; 

very common. 

Miny \ NT m s 


Tiitaliata, 

buck-bean; 

in marshes, wet ditches. See. 
common; very bitter; medi¬ 
cinal ; 2 oz, of this equal to 
I lb. of hops. 

Nymphoidcs 

, fiinged water- 
lily; 

in rivers, water-courses, &c- 

MrNTHA 

Aquatica, 

W'ater mint; 

in ditches and wet giounds. 

Arvcnsis, 

corn mint; 

in corn fields. 


Melakpyri'm 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. Ohservations. 

Melanpyrum 

Sylvaticum, wood cow- in the woods near oaks; ,Tery 
wheat; common ; mod for milch 

cows; wormy of culture. 

Malva 

Rotundifblia, mallow; on the sides of roads, &c. 

Sylvestris, common mallow; in waste rich soils. 


Medicago 

Falcata, yellow medic; 

Mosci mosses; 

Nardus 

Stricta, mat-grass; 

Nymphaea 

Alba, white water 

lily; 


Orchis, orchis; 


in hard ground, 
several varieties; whenever they 
appear on pasture, it should 
be ploughed or top-dres,sed. 

in wet pastures, boggy lands, 
&c. 

in lakes and rivers; it is a 
dye-stuff; the yellow water 
lily has not been observed by 
me, except in the county of 
Donegal. 

many varieties of this and 
the satyrion occur in high 
grounds and wet meadows; 
the moft beautiful is the mi- 
litaris, which grows on the 
rocks near Down-hill, not 
near the sea. 


Ornithopcs 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. 
Ornithopus 

^erpusillus, bird’s-foot; 

* 

OXALIS 

Acetosella, wood sorrel; 
PaRN ASSIA 

Paluscris, grass of par- 
nas'us; 

Pf.oiculakis 


Palustris, 

marsh louse- 


wort; 

Sylvatica, 

common louse- 


wort; 

Pm. EUM 


Pratense, 

cat’s-tail grass; 

Nodosum, 

bulbous cat’.s- 


tail grass; 


PiNGL'ICULA 
Vulgaris, buttcrwort; 


Pfantago, Plantain; 


PoA 

Trivialis, common poa 
grass; 


Observations. 
in dry pastures. 

called cuckoo sorrel; well 
known. 

already mentioned. See the 
engraving. 

in wet barren ground, 
in dry barren ground. 

called timothy grass; an excel¬ 
lent species ; in meadows, 
less than the former; called 
provincially lobbin grass. 

in gardens; in the best arable 
fields of Tyr-corrin; common, 
there are six varieties of this 
in the demesne of Down¬ 
hill; the great plantain makes 
a useful salve. 

very common. 

toA 
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PoA 

Pratensis, 

great poa; 

Annua, 

annual poa; 

Retroflexa, 

retroflex poa; 

Compressa, 

creeping poa; 

Nemoralis, 

Polygala 

wood poa; 

Vulgaris, 

milk-wort; 


Polygonum 

Amphibium, perennial ars- 
mart; 

Persicaria, spotted arsmart 
Aviculare, knot-gtass; 


Poly PODIUM, Polypody; 

POTESTILIA, 

Anserina, silver weed; 
Primu LA 

Vulgaris, primrose) 

Veris, cowslip; 

Prunella 

Vulgaris, self-heal; 


Observations- 

a luxuriant grass. 

in the sheep walks of Spring- 
hill; in dry meadows. 

in dry or shady places ; com¬ 
mon. 

three varieties, blue, red, and 
white, in out high pastures. 

in gardens, dunghills, and 
rich wastes; common; a 
weed. 

; in wastes, dunghills, &c. 

in fields ; all these plants 
abound in seeds eaten by 
poultry; the buck wheat is a 
variety. 

a cryptogam ; on walls; shady 
places; many varieties. 

on dry pastures, meadows, &c. 

well known; in dry ditches, 8cc. 

in meadows. 

called by the Irish kenned- 
duigh-hacket esteemed me¬ 
dicinal. 


Pteris 
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Botanic Names. Common Names. 
Pteri* 

^^ilina, braks; 


Olservations, 


in sandy lands and elsewhere; 
common. 


Ranunculus 


riammula, 

crowfoot; 

Lingua, 

spearwort; 

Ficaria, 

pilewort; 

Repens, 

creeping crow¬ 
foot; 

Bulbosus, 

buttercup; 

Sceleratus, 

marsh crow¬ 
foot; 


Raphanus 

Raphanistrum, bastard radish; 

Rhiwanthus 
Cristagalli, yellow rattle; 

Rumex 

_Maritimus, sea-dock; 


called also cow-grass; cows 
cat it greedily. 

corruptly called sparrow-weed; 
in wet pastures and ditches. 

in meadows. 

very common; there are se¬ 
veral varieties. 

an early bite; the butter made 
yellow where it abounds. 

it blisters. Is this the plant, 
which impostors use to dis¬ 
figure their limbs ? 

a troublesome weed ; in light 
grounds. 

abounds in the meadows of 
Aghanloo and cdeswhcrc; an 
useless plant. 

in dunghills, wastes, &c. 

Rumex 


* Dr. Withering says, that the distilled water of this will 
cause immediate vomiting, and is therefore useful in cases of 
poison. Ought not every apothecary to be furnished with 
this ^ 
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Rumex 

Acutus, sharp pointed 

dock ; 

Crispus, curled dock; 

Acetosa, sorrel; 
Acetosella; sheep sorrel; 

Sambucus 
Nigra, cider; 


Ebulus, dwarf eider; 

SapOX’ARIA 

Officinalis, soap-wort; 
Saxifraga 

Hipnoides, moss saxifrage; 

SCABIOSA 

Succisa, devil’s bit; 


in woods ; not common ; an 
Indian cure for the cancer, 
in fields; too common, 
well known. 

less than the former; in bo^-, 
&c. 

in helges; it grows in dry and 
exposed situations ; it would 
be a good nurse from the 
north-west; a branch of it 
on cabbages is said to'drive 
away insects; it is said also, 
that no blight will affect corn 
near an elder jdant; the 
young shoots cure the rot in 
shec]); the flowers kill tur- 
kies; the berries kill poultry, 
in hedges, rank grounds, near 
walls, &c. 

in dry ditches; rare. 

on high grounds; there are 
other varieties. 

in moist meadows and pas¬ 


tures. 


ScABIOSA 
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Botanic Names. CommonNames, 

SCABIOSA 

, AiS^nsis, field scabious; 

SCHOENOS 

Nigricans, black bog-rush 

SciRPUS 

MoStns, club-rush; 

Caespitosus, dwarf club-rush 

Lacustris, bull-rush; 

Maritimus, bastard Cyprus; 

Sylvaticus, millet Cyprus; 

SCROPH ULARIA 

Nodosa, fig-wort; 

Sedum 

A nglicum, English sedum; 

SlUM 

Angustifolium, water parsnip; 

Sempervitum 
Tfctorum, house-leek; 
a^ENECIO 

\Julgaris, groundsel; 

Jacobaea, rag-wort; 


Observations. 

in corn fields. 

in wet grounds. 

in wet ditches; in the old 
Roe. 

: in wet grounds; on the moun¬ 
tains. 

in slow rivers; not common, 
in wet grounds near rivers, or 
the sea. 
in marshes. 

in hedges, near woods, &c. the 
decoction cures the mauge in 
swine, 

on the top of Knock-leighrim. 

a plant of some powerful 
quality, not yet well ascer¬ 
tained ; near streaiiis. 

well known. 

a weed in gardens, &c. 
proviocially, benweed, well 
known; 
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known ; a dye-stuff; there 
are varieties. 

Skrritui.a 


Arvcnsis, 

way thistle; 

on the sidesof roads and fields; 

too common. 

Alpina, 

mountain saw- 

on the high grounds' ' 


wort ; 

Ballybacket. 

SoNCUtJS 

Arvcnsis, 

corn sow-this¬ 

f in fields often under crops. I 


tle ; 

1 foot'd the white milk of the.se 

Oleraceus, 

common sow¬ 

1 plants inspissated to yield a 


thistle; 

1 gum. 

SpfR.-EA 

Ulmaria, 

meadow sweet; 

well known. 

Spe rgula 

Pcntandria, 

spurrey, 

in my farm a weed; it seems 
to abound in gum. 

Arvensis, 

corn spurrey; 

in corn fields; a weed. 

Stellaria 

Grarainca, 

least stitch- 

wort ; 

in Mr. Acheson’s farm, See. 

Symphytum 


Officinale, 

comfrey; 

in the garden of Streeve, &c. 


the young stems a dainty, 
when boiled. 


Tajiacetum 

Vulgare, yellow tansey; on the embankments of th^ 

Roc; on the sandy ditches 
in 
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BotanicNatm. Cmmon Names, Oiservatims. 

in Drumbane, &c. Flesh- 
meat, rubbed with the juice 
of it, will not be touched by 
the flies. 1 rubbed my horse’s 
head with the oil in summer, 
and the flies would not light 
on him. 

Thlaspj 


Campestre, 

mlthridate mus¬ 
tard ; 

a weed in corn fields. 

Bursa.pas to¬ 

shcpherd’s- 

on the road-side near New- 

ns, 

» 

purse; 

townlimavady; elsewherevery 

common. 

Tremella 

tremella; 

vulgarly called jelly, or fallen 
star; in reality a cryptogam; 
on high pastures after rain. 

Tormentilla 


Erecta, 

tormentil; 

on the sides of fields. 

Reptans, 

creeping tor- 

on mountainbogs.—Both used 


raentil; 

by the ancient Irish to tan 

Trifolium 


leather; a bitter and as¬ 
tringent. 

Repens, 

white clover; 

in kindly pastures; native. 

Scabrum, 

rough trefoil; 

above the limestone in Bally- 

bristal. 

Alpestre, 

long leaved 

among the fallen rocks of 


trefoil; 

Benyevenagh; there arc other 


varieties. 


N D 


Triglochis 
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TfelGtOCHIH 

Palustre, arrow-headed in wet ground, 
grass; 

Maritimumt sea arrow-head- near the coast, 
ed grass; 

TussitAGO 


Petasiies, 

fauttex-bur; 

or great colts-foot. 

Farfara, 

colts-foot; 

this, with the former, are per¬ 
nicious weeds ; they are best 
destroyed by cutting the 
flower stems in April. 

Veronica 



Maritima, 

sea speedwell; 

there are two or three varie¬ 



ties near the coast. 

Spicata, 

upright speed¬ 

in the meadows of Aghanloo, 


well ; 


Officinalis, 

male speedwell 

; in waste grounds, common; 



a substitute for tea. 

Serpyllifolia, 

smooth speed¬ 

frequent in pastures. 


well ; 


Beccabunga, 

brooklime; 

in streams, common; an early 



sallad. 

Anagallis, 

long-leaved 

in water; there are other va¬ 

ViCIA 

speedwell; 

rieties. 

Sylvatica, 

wood vetch; 1 

in hedges, common.—Cattle 

Cracca, 

tufted vetch; J 

eat both. 

Sativ.!, 

tare; 

in corn fields; worthy of culture. 


Sepium, 
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Sepium, 

Vl\)I.A 

bush-TOtch; 

in thickets, hedges, worthy of 
culture. 

Canioa* 

dogWiolet; 

in groijnds often ploughed, in 
pastures, wastes, &c. 


sweet violet; 

under hedges, bushes, &c. 

Tricolor, 

pansy; 

or heart’s ease, or three faces 
under a hood; every where. 

Urtica 

Urens, 

stinging nettle; 

on the sides of roads, ditches, 
wastes; too well known. 

ZOSTERA 

Manila, 

grass-wrack; on the shallow beach. Is this 

the Barnacle grass? 

TREES AND SHRUP.S. 

Botanic Names, 

Common Names, 

Observations, 

Betula 

Alba, 

birch; 

very common; the inner bark 
a substitute for paper. 

Alaus, 

Alder; 

in mountainous glens, common; 
transplanted into low g rounds, 
becomes a fine tree ; would 

be both useful and ornamen¬ 
tal in hedge-rows through 
the marshy soils. 


M n z 


Betula 
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BetwtA 

Nania, dwarf alder; 

CORNUS 

Sangainea, dog-berry^; 
CoRYLUS 

Avellana, hasel j 

Cratxgu* 

Oxyacan* hawthorn} 
thus, 

IFagus • 

Sylvatica, beech; 

Fraxinus 
Excelsior, ash; 


Genista 

Anglica, needle furze, 
or little whin} 

Hedcra 

Helix, ivy; 

Ilex 

Aquifoliam, holly; 
Joniperus 
Communis, juniper; 
Myrica 

Gale, sweet gale; 


on high mountains ; rare. 

in Tyrcorrin, and elsewhere. 

in wooded banks, comm.''^ 

well known; is native, in 
mountains. ' 

in plantations. I am not sure, 
if native ; the castanea, or 
chestnut, is not. 

well known; should not be 
planted too near corn fields 
on account of its horizontal 
roots. 

from this planta genista, came 
the royal name of Plantagenet. 

well known. 

well known. 

at Bally-gaylagh, on the coast. 

on bogs, extremely aromatic, 
called by some, Dutch myr¬ 
tle ; 
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tie; it is a dye-stuff; ba¬ 
nishes fleas, and cures bots in 

horses. 

PjNtJS 

Syl\estris, 

Scotch fir; 

is this the fossil wood of our 

bogs and wastes ? 

Prunus 

Spinosa, 

black thorn or 

• in mountainous copses, &c. 


sloe; 

common ; a dye-stuff. 

Pyrus 

Mai us. 

crab tree; 

in the hedges of Myroe; is it 
native i 

QjterCus 

Robur, 

oak; 

at present native; but how 

\ 


long, undestroyed, will it be 
permitted to remain ? ? ? 

Rosa 



Arvensis cani-white and red called,provincIalIy,bucky briar. 

na> 

dog-rose; 


Spinosissima^ 

burnet rose. 

on high rocky wastes ; on the 


whire and red; 

sandy warrens of Magilli- 

gan. 

Rubus 

Idacus, 

raspberry; 

in copses, &c.; common. 

Fruticosus, 

bramble; 

called black-berry bush. 

Salix 

Fragilis, 

crack willow; 

* * 

%o called from the brittle qua- 


iity of its youDg branches) a 
large tree; is it native i 

Salix 
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Salix 

Herbacea, moantain dwarf on bare pastures, near Doy'it' 

willow ; hill, and elsewhere. 

Reticulata, oval-leaved common, near streams in 

mountainwiilow; mountains; would not this 
be a good nurse for ydt - 
plantations ^ the bark is very 
bitter; is a substitute for Je¬ 
suits bark as well as the fusca. 

Arenaria, sand willow; on the warrens of Magilligan. 

Caprea, common sallow; a hardy planr. Tn the glen 

of Down-hill it flourished, 
when all other trees Were 
killed by the north-western 
blast. Is not th’-ls a good 
hint to planters? There are 
other varieties, but, I be¬ 
lieve, not native. 

SORBOS 

Aucuparia, quicken, or In Irish, “ Caorran in Scot- 
mountain ash; tish, Rowan. Is this name 
derived from the similitude 
of its berries to the pea, pro- 
vincially Rowan, of a fish ? 

A ha^ tree, and would 
be a gora nurse for mountain 
'^lantationa. 


Spartium 
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SpAllTIUM 

arium, broom; 

Tax us 

#.fCata, yew; 

VArcisiuM 

Vitis idxa, wortle-berry j 
Uliginosum, bilberry; 
Ulex 

Europseus, , g^s^ter whin, 
or gorse; 


in sandy lands, wastes, &c.; 
cattle eat it; it cures tlie 
rot in sheep. 

fossil in Magilligan ; I believe 
not at present a native of 
this county. 

in dry banks of mountains, 
glens, &c. 

in woods, rocks, &c.; there 
are other varieties. 

on heaths, ditches, &c. This 
was the principal food of 
horses and cattle in the dearths 



of 1789 and 1800. Cows 
died frequently of the big- 
gall, in the subsequent pas¬ 
ture season. Having observ¬ 
ed a quantity to ferment in 
my cart, after being pound¬ 
ed, I found that they evolv¬ 
ed a saccharine matter. I 


afterwards had some very 
imperfectly treated, in a pro¬ 
cess for distillation ; and am 
of 
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of opinion, that a spirit might 
be extracted from this pla'ft. 


UcMUS 

Campestris, elm; 
Montana, v'ych elm; 


is this native ? 

a hardier tree; the former 
generally engtSifted on tfiis.' 


'This catalogue is imperfect; out of417 plants, classed in 
my hrrtus siccus, I select these. This county affords much 
greater variety; but a botanist of only two campaigns, far 
removed from any coadjutor, should write with reserve. 
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